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THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
WOMAN. 

Dbar reader, it is no &ncy sketch that I am 
Agoing to give you. It is drawn iVom life in all 
Tts reality : and in every city, village, country- 
toMm and neighbourhood, its truthfulness will 
ie recognized. It il the every-day life of 
woman — woman in her domestic character — 
we intend portraying. Yes. woman, it is here 
where thou art true to the nature thy Maker 
hath given thee, thou art excellent, and hon- 
oured; long-suffering, full of humble and 
generous affections, sacriiicing thyself to the 
happiness of those thou lovest, and grateful to 
Heaven that of the two penalties — the severest 
fells upon thee. Thy love is indeed, the cy- 
nosure t>f life; never wandering from the one, 
poitit; never faltering, never tailing. 

A young man arrives at an age when he 
thinks it time for him to ^et married, and 
settle down in a home of his own. He has 
had a respectable education, and he wants a 
woman who is his equal. He looks about him, 
and makes a choice. She is a girl his equal in 
every way, reared by careful parents, and is, in 
the truest sense, a lady. She is intelligent, 
loves books, possesses a refined and delicate 
taste, and is in all points well fitted to be the 
mistress of a cheeriiil, happy home. She be- 
comes his wife, is industrious, and ambitious to 
do as much as she can towards a living. Per- 
haps they are not very well off as to things of 
this world, and both are desirous of getting 
together a comfortable property; and the hus- 
band soon becomes avaricious enough to allow 
the woman of his love to become his most 
devoted drudge. Her life is henceforth one of 
the most unremitting toil. It is nothing but 
cook and bake, wash dishes, trash about among 
pots and kettles, wash and iron, chum, fetch 
chips for kindling, get the water, and a thou- 
sand other things besides. 
, The result is, the husband soon owns the 
house he lives in, and something besides; takes 
his ease when he chooses, goes to Morgan's to 
glance at the telegrams, reads and improves 
his mind, is perhaps elected Town Ooundllor, 
and becomes an important person in the com- 
munity. But the cares of his faded, broken- 
down wife, know no relaxation. The family 
enlarges, and she, poor woman, cannot find 
(No. 1.) 



time to improve her stock of knowledge, or to 
wa^ch the progress of the minds of her children. 
It is therefore, no fault of hers that they are 
growing up with habits of a doubtful tendency. 
There is always the measles, the whooping 
cough, worm fever, colds, summer complaint, 
or something of that sort in the family ; and 
Willis constantly breaking his head, bruising his 
knees, and cutting his fingers ; and Edwin and 
Georgina are every hour in need of soap and 
water. And when the little noisy mischief- 
makers are saffely tucked away under the sheets, 
in tiumdle beds and cribs, how many stockings 
there are out at the heels and toes ; how many 
jackets there are out at the elbows, and trou- 
sers out at the knees ! what a variety of cross- 
grained holes in frocks, and how many buttons, 
and hooks and eyes off— all to sigh over, and 
be mended ! 

The only wonder is, that the mother does 
not sink under this world of everlasting drudg- 
ery, which deprives her of the privilege of 
relaxation for a single day, and the time which 
she would gladly devote to the maternal 
education of her children. She is occupied 
from morning till night, in'one perpetual round 
of duties and cares — mistress, mother, and maid- 
of-all-work. Her mind, though craving know- 
ledge, cannot seek it ; for she is generally too 
much fatigued after the labours of the day, 
to seek it after the beloved, noisy group are 
put out of the way, and she has done darning 
and patching. The husband comes in now, and 
takes up a newspaper or a book. He wonders 
why she is so little interested, and may be, 
very gently tells her if was not always so. 
Yes, amid all her drudgery, he would have 
her to sit at his side, like Klopstock's Meta, 
*^ looking so still in his sweet face/' 

In the morning, as soon as the birds begin 
their songs, the little ones are out of bed. 
Then come the washings and dressings; the 
busy mother needs twenty hands, since there 
are as many wants dinned upon her distracted 
ears. •' Mother, where's my jacket ?** " Mo- 
ther, I cannot get the knot out of my shoo 
string.'* " Mother, I want a pin.'* Mother, 
Ned is throwing soap-suds over mfe." *' Mo- 
ther, let me wear my pink dress to-day?" 
By this time the baby awakes, and begins 
pouring forth a battery of infantile screams. 
In scolding Ned, and quieting the baby, the 
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minutes pass awaj. Now the husband comes 
in, with—** Ooodness, wife, no breakfast 
re/Ay? It*s past eight — I've been waitings: 
for more than an hour/' " You forget that 
I hare had all the children to dress and to 
wash, and the baby is very fretful this morn- 
ing/' replies the wife. Silenced, but not 
conyinccKi, the husband is quite as likely to 
take up a newspaper and sit down, as be is to 
take the baby from the arms of his depressed 
wife, so that she can hurry the breakfast. 
When all is ready, the wife must both nurse 
the child and pour out the coffee, and is 
naturally too much fatigued to enjoy her 
breakfast. *' My dear * says her husband, 
** it seems to me that the coffee is not so 
good as usual, the stake is a little too rare, 
and the chop is not seasoned quite right.** 
Not that he means to complain, for he knows 
that she desires to please him too much ever to 
say a word to hurt her feelings. But these slight 
Hints to an overtasked woman, are often irrita- 
ting to the feelings, and call out many a sharp, 
caustic reply, of which she repents, with tears, 
five minutes after. 

Thus many a woman breaks and sinks 
beneath the wear and tear of the frame and'the 
affections. She rallies before the world, and 
** her children rise up and call her blessed,'' 
and she is blessed in conscious attempts to 
discharge her duty; but cares eat away her 
heart ; the day passes on her with new toils ; 
the night comes, and they are unfulfilled ; she 
lies down in weariness, and rises with un- 
certainty ; her smiles become languid, and few, 
and her husband wonders at the gloominess of 
his home. When he married, he thought the 
chosen of his heart his equal in intelligence, 
but now she is far his inferior. Poor soul ! 
I wonder she ever has courage to even think 
of a book — she who mu^t care for body and 
soul, day and night ; who must pray for, teach, 
guide, and rule her own household, while her 
busy hands and feet are ever active in i^iving 
meat in due season, and seeing to it that their 
garments wax not ol^. 

Now, this is certainly wrong; and the 
foundation of all this wrong is principally that 
avaricious spirit which makes money the 
standard of respectability. The money 
expended for help in the house looks so large 
to some men, that, so long as their meals are 
cooked, their shirts, cravats and collars are in 
order, their stockings mended, etc., they don't 
trouble themselves about the circumstances 
under which these things have been done. 
Their wives may do the most menial drudgery, 
toil early and late, if they do not complain too 
much: and become old, withered, sallow, 
nervous, broken-down women, years before 
their time, and frequently give place to a 
second wife, to come into the share of the 
property that the first should have enjoyed 
through a quiet old age of rent. 

We hope to see the d <y when ther^ will be 



a reform in this thing. We call upon women 
to engage in this reform, and ahow tWr hus- 
bands that life can be enjoyed more truly by 
the proper preservation of the health and beauty^ 
accomplishments and good spirits, of their 
companions ; that if they would have intelli- 
gent, orderly children, neat houses, good 
dinners, and smiling wives, they must not be 
too willing to have them occupy the time that 
should be devoted to their own improvement 
and the training ot their children, in the most 
menial drudgery. Where assistance cannot 
be offered in the way of a servant it is another 
thing, but it is the opinion of a great man, that 
"the perfection of a society consists in the 
division of labour." 

Martyn Wyntbr. 



SWEET CONTENT, WHERE DOST 
THOU DWELL t 

EGO SORTS MEA CONTENTUS. 






(Mr. Bryan Fairfax was the second son of 
the Rev. Henry Fairfex, Rector of Bolton 
Percy. He appears to have been a man of a 
very amiable disposition, and to have largely, 
enjoyed the confidence of his cousin, the Par- 
liamentary General. Like most of the other 
members of his family, he, too, cultivated 
poetry, but with more successful results. We 
find the following specimeu in his own hand- 
writing amongst the Fairfax MSS.) Editor of 
the Fairfax Correspondence. 

Sweet Content, where dost thou dwell ? 
In prince's court, or hermit's cell 1 
In the country, or the town 1 
Dost thou wear a sword, or gown ? 
Art thou rich, or art thou poorl 
This I know, thou need'st no more. 
Stands a pojter at thy gate, 
Where the men of business waiti 
Who from thy leeve date the day, 
.Not from Aurora's golden ray. 

I have sought thee far and near ; 
Thou like my shadow dost appear: 
Why so cruel, so unkind, 
Still before me or behind 1 

Sweet Content, O dwell with me, 
A virtuous wife shall welcome thee ; 
Not in a palace or a cell. 
Where neither wealth nor want doth dwell. 
Three olive plants from heaven sent, 
(As guardian angels innocent) 
' Support our cAiise ; 'tis open ever. 
Though seldom full, 'tis empty never. 
A conscience pure's our constant guest. 
This is our continual feast. 

B. F. 1682. 
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ITALY: 

A Lbctvrv dklivbrbd in St. Gborob's 

Hall, Bradford, Junb 19th, I860, bt 

THB Bbv. J. P. Chown. 

England to Gibraliar and Malia, 

As you are aware, La'dies and Gentlemen, we 
have a tolerably full programme for the hour 
we are about to spend in our trip to night, and 
I feel sure, therefore, that it will accord as 
much with your inclination as with my con- 
Tenience, that we should enter upon it at once. 
Trusting that you will kindly place your- 
selves under my care, imagining our noble hall 
to be some huge conveyance, in _ which we 
shall be borne sometimes by land and some- 
times by sea, I will do what little I can to 
take you through scenes that I have looked 
apon with great interest and delight, and that 
I hope may not be altogether without interest 
to us now. We will suppose then that we 
are at Southampton, with passports and the 
rest all attended to, sailing out of the harbour 
in a tug steamer that takes us to our vessel, 
the Ceylon, lying out in the bay. We go on 
board and take possession of our berths, but 
have to wait till the tug comes again bringing 
the Indian and China mail, then the tug leaves 
us bearing back friends who have accompanied 
passengers on board, and some of them are 
weeping sadly as they have taken their last 
farewell; one poor widow, especially, seems 
heart-broken ; and no wonder, for that is 'her 
only son whom she has just clasped to her 
bosom, it may be tor the last time, as he is 
just starting for China. 

All this passes away, however, and we hear 
the merry sound of the fife on the forecastle, 
to which the sailors beat time with their feet 
as they weigh atichor, and we are off. 
Next we hear a bell strike, and we are told 
that means seven bells, from which we learn 
that seven bells does not mean seven o*clock, 
as we had always supposed, because it is only 
half-past Ihree, which puts us rather aback as 
to nautical time; we find, however, that time 
is measured there by watches, and each watch 
is four hours. 1 he bell strikes every half-hour, 
so that when it is ei;;ht bells it begins again, 
except in what is called the dog watch, about 
which it is not necessary that I should trouble 
you. While we are mastering this discovery 
the good ship is steaming nobly on, down past 
the many small craft around; past the Great 
Eastern that lies there being fitted up for her 
departure ; past the Hampshire Coast and the 
Isle of Wight; through the waters on which 
^atts had his eye fixed, when he sung^— 

" Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood. 

Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan tolled between j^ 



and so on, till on the Sunday morning we find 
ourselves sailing through what in the morning 
sunlight looks like a sea of diamonds under a 
sky of sapphire, through a breeze that whispers 
joy and bears a blessing to every heart. The 
ship's bell rings out over the silent sea for 
worship, the saloon is twice filled with I hope 
not ah undevout assembly, and with prayers 
for ourselves, and prayers for home, we spend 
our first sabbath not without pleasure or profit 
at sea. Monday morning, when our friends 
at Bradford look out of their windows on a deep 
snow, finds us sailing along in the bright sun- 
shine, watching the porpoises rolling and leap- 
ing around ; the ship^ band playing merrily, 
down the coast of Portugal. On Tuesday, we 
have the coast of Spain on the one side, and 
Africa on the other, and about two o'clock we 
begin to look out for ** old Gib/' as Gibraltar 
is familiarly called, and about three o'clock 
we are there. 

There the great rock lies then before us, 
like a huge lion, with its head nearly a mile 
from the nose to the neck, and its body rather 
more than two miles f^om its neck to the 
root of the tail, which you must suppose to be 
curled up by its side, and the town lying at 
its feet. There on the other side too, is Ceuta, 
which we look at with great interest, because 
that is where the Spanish army landed a short 
time before to enter upon the war of which 
the newspapers were full, and which all will 
remember. We enter the town, and soon 
stand in the midst of such a scene as our 
English eyes have never looked on before. 
Here are the ladies, some with the Eastern 
horn upon their forehead, just as we see in 
the pictorial bible; some with the Spanish 
mantilla, or lace vail hanging from the comb 
at the back of the head, and looking very 
graceful indeed; some with their foreheads 
bound tightly over with white cloth, giving 
them a corpse-like appearance ; and some, one 
of my companions said with balloon-like 
appurtenances down f^om the waist, far beyond 
anything of the same construction he had ever 
seen in England. Then as to the men, there 
were the Spanish muleteers their mules 
covered with little bells, and they themselves 
with big buttons that looked almost like bells, 
with the red sash round their waist, looking 
very characteristic : then there were the 
Moors, magnificently dressed, and fine-built 
fellows ; one that I noticed with yellow slip- 
pers with no heels, white stockings, crimson 
trousers down to the knee, a beautiful rich 
gilded sash round his waist, and a many-col- 
oured turban round his head, was quite a 
picture — there were many of these mixing 
with the crowd of priests, soldiers, sailors, 
civilians and all besides, that made a very 
animated scene. Sometimes the temptations 
of the town draw the passengers on till they 
are not in time to return by the ship, and 
have to stop on shore, . sometimes riding and 
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running for dear lifei just as the vessel steams 
away out of harbour, and sometimes with a 
fine opportunity of studying her graceful 
proportions as she sweeps round the point of 
the rock, and they wake up all at once to the 
fact that they, instead of sailing on to Alexan- 
dria, or Hongkong, are left, it may be frien4- 
less and penniless, at Gibraltar. I am not 
aware that we had an instance of this, but we 
had rather a striking illustration of the impor- 
tance of being, if possible, five minutes too 
soon. It was dark when we were turning 
away from Gibraltar, and after we had started 
a Moor was drawn up the sifle who was going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was just 
dragged into'the ship and seemed very pleased, 
no sooner, however, was this done, than the 
string that tied the boa^ that brought him 
to US, snapped asunder, and the boat, with 
all his worldly substance, dropped therefore 
behind. He did not know of it for some time, 
and when he did he could not comprehend the 
full extent of his calamity for some time more, 
but when he did, and knew that we were 
steaming away at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and leaving- the boat that contained all 
his worldly treasure, and I believe his wife in 
a boat in the darkness of that bay, poor man, 
I thought he would have leapt overboard and 
drowned himself. He ran to the stem of the 
vessel and peered out into the darkness, then 
he ran up to the bridge where the captain 
stood, then aihong the passengers, and he 
"lifted up his voice and wept," till at length 
to the relief, but to the jftirprise of all, the 
captain ordered the ship to be stopped, and 
a boat to be lowered to take him on shore, he 
joyfully jumped into it, and as a Scotch friend 
said by rby side, there was the last of " Mr. 
Moor," teaching us all, however, a lesson, of 
-which he himself, I suppose, would never be 
■ forgetful^ and by which we all might do well 
to profit. 

I have not spoken of the batteries of Gib- 
raltar, it is well known they are enormous. I 
believe there are some nine hundred guns, all 
of which, in case of alarm, could be brought 
into play in a few minutes, with all the 
other appliances pertaining to them, making 
it I suppose, one of the strongest and 
most formidable fortifications of the kind in 
the world. 

We will pass over the next stage in the 
voyage, and suppose ourselves at Malta. 
There are many tnings by which it is distin- 
guished, in our estimation, and one is that by 
almost universal consent it is the Melita of 
which we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Paul was shipwrecked.* We take a 
carriage to the place called St. Paul's Bay, 
and sit with our New Testament in our hands, 
and read the narrative, and look at the place 
till we can almost see the event as it is recor- 
ded ; there is the place where the two seas 
meet, there is the creek into which they thrust 



the ship, there is where it stuck fiut ; it was 
over these waters they drifted, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the ship, and 
there is the place where the fire was kindled, 
and Paul shook the viper from his hand, on 
account of which the people first thought him 
a murderer and then a god. The place where 
Publius, the chief man of the island, lived, is 
not far distant. We visited the bay in com- 
pany with a gentleman, who was sent out by 
a Glasgow publisher to photograph sacred 
places for a new Bible, and our party were 
taken sitting in a group to make the picture 
in St. Paul's Bay, so that if ever the book 
should come out with that picture in, looking 
as though the bay were inhabited by York- 
shiremen, you will be able to understand 
how it is. 

Another thing by which Malta is distin- 
guished is its semi-English character, it being, 
as of course you are aware, our own territory. 
You see this in the policemen who promenade 
the streets, dressed precisely as they are in 
London, only that when you "look into their 
faces, and still more if you speak to them, 
you soon find out the deception, as they are 
all Maltese and cannot speak English after 
all. You see it too in the soldiers who 
are mostly English. I spoke to one from 
Sheffield^ another from Liverpool, and some 
from other parts, and it sounded very sweet to 
hear the band, 2000 miles from home, playing 
Annie Laurie about the streets, and God 
save*the Queen, every night in the parade 
ground. 

Another mark of its English aspect too is to 
be found in the sailors that are always to be 
seen about the streets, as there is always a 
considerable fleet of men of war in the harbour, 
and also groups of their men — fine-looking 
fellows — with their open bronzed countenan- 
ces, t{) be met with. Most amusing is it too, 
if their antics were not often associated with 
drunkenness, to notice their merry-makings. 
Sometimes, for instance, you will see them 
with bouquets as larpe as small cauliflowers, 
that they have bought from the flower-girls, 
pinned in the breast of their coarse blue shirts, 
marching four or five abreast, and singing with 
an earnestness and power, if not with " linked 
sweetness long drawn out," most unmistakable. 
Sometimes they will hire all the boats in the 
harbour and fasten them in a-train, filling the 
first with a brass band which they make play 
Rule Britannia, over and over again, for 
hours together. Sometimes they will hire a 
number of horses on which they will play the 
wildest freaks imaginable, getting on the 
upper deck, as they call the poor horses back, 
not, at all particular as to whether they fece 
the head ot the tail — sometimes preferring the 
latter, and the leader of them has a great 
stone tied round his horse's neck, which 
stone he carries before him but drops at every 
public-house they come to, and that is drop- 
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ping anchor, an example in which all the fleet 
always follow their Admiral. 

There is another thing, however, by which 
the island is distinguished rather in 'Contrast 
to this, and that is its oriental character. The 
houses for instance are all built with flat roofs 
and a parapet round, with a staircase leading 
up to them, so that it is there you find your 
pleasantest promenade, often with the sea 
breeze, sometimes under an arbour trained 
there, and not imfrequently the beds are laid 
out, and the people seek relief from the huat 
below by sleepmg there at night. With our- 
selves, the first walk in the morning would be to 
the-house-top, and it would be from there, very 
often, we came down to our rooms at night. 
Then if you go into the country you see the 
sheep and the goats feeding in the same flock, 
enabling you to understand the Saviour's fig- 
ure as you never did befbre. You look upon 
the trees around and there is the fig-tree by 
the wayside, and the palm tree, and the locust 
tree, and the vine, and the pomegranate, and 
many others of which you have often r^ in 
Scripture, but which till then your eyeis have 
never looked upon ; as to orange and lemon 
trees, they, with their golden fruit, are beyond 

. all number, and I saw the fields white unto 
harvest on the 29th of last April. And then 
as you drive along you see the man' ploughing 
with what only looks like two sticks, drawn 
by a yoke of oxen, or an ox and an ass yoked 
together, in the midst of wells with their 
ropes, at any one of which you .might almost 
fancy the woman of Samaria to be sitting, and 
you pass along roads where, when you meet 
the tall and stately ass of the country rearing 
at your -approach, you are instinctively re- 
minded of Baalam, and indeed it could 

/ scarcely be more purely eastern if you were 
f n. the Holy Land itself. As Yor the cultiva- 
tion of the island, that is peculiar in one 
respect that it is mostly done in terraces, the 
edges of which are built up by stones, so that 
if you stand and look up you bnly see the 
edges of these stones, and it is all barren ; if 
you look down you seethe terraces themselves, 
and they are all beauty. As Dr. Buchanan 
says—** You look up and it is Arabia Petraea 
the rocky ; you look down and it Is Arabia | 
Felix the happy." This has its disadvantages, 
because the island is only a huge rock covered 
with this soil thus disposed of, and it is said 
that once after a very heaVy tropical rain, a 
man was seen looking about, and on being 
asked what for, he said he was looking for his 
two fields that had been, washed away, a cir- 
cumstance which might easily occur, for if 
once the stone edges of the terraces were 
destroyed, away they must go inevitably, a 
catastrophe however, which, however possible, 
is not of frequent occurrence. 

There is yet one other thing by which Malta 
is distinguished, and that is its Churches, most 
of which are yerj fine, and some of which are 



really noble. They are generally built on one 
principle and have three domes, one large one 
in front, and two smaller ones behind. There 
are three of them that I may mention espe- 
cially. One is St. John's, in Valetta, the 
Capital of Malta. This is a very large 
church, and was at one time much finer in its 
internal decorations than now, but the floor is 
very beautiful; it covers a space I should 
think as large as our Bowling green, and is 
all inlaid with the most beautifiil marble in 
Mosaic, evgry piece having its own artistic 
design, and seeming almost too good to 
be trodden under-foot. The next I should 
mention is St. Paurs at CittaVecchia, which is 
said to stand upon the very spot where the 
house of Publius was. When Napoleon 
took possession of the island, about' the year 
1798, he stripped the Cathedrals, St. John's at 
Valetta, among the rest, of their silver and 
gold ; but the people at this place bearing 
that he was on his way to them, painted all 
their gold and silver black, so that Napoleon 
himself was dutwitted, and their precious 
treasures spared to them. The third I woulcjl 
mention is not yet finished, and will not be, 
in all probability, for some generations. It is 
a large place— will hold I should suppose some 
thirty thousand people, when completed, and 
the work is mostly done voluntarily by the 
people, on Saint's days and holidays, while the 
expense is principally provided by free- will of- 
ferings of sums mainly made up of the smallest 
amounts. One traveller declares that he has 
seen nothing like what it will be when finished 
out of Rome, and there it stands a glorious 
monument of willingbood, and an illustration 
of what may be done by ' combination, even 
by the poorest, if it is done with all the. 
heart. 

And now I feel how much there is of 
which I have only spoken cursorily, and how 
much more of which I have not spoken at all, 
but we must leave the spot, the boat of the 
Messageries Imperiales lies in the harbour 
waiting to start on her cruize rounH the 
Italian coast, we have taken our berths, and 
gone on board, accompanied by kind friends 
who have done much to render our brief stay 
pleasant, and then the time comes for sail- 
ing, and we bid them adieu, and take our 
last look at the little island, with very kindly 
grateful feelings, and a prayer for- the time 
when the pure gospel preached by him who 
1800 years ago, was cast upon her shores, 
shall be the salvation of her people, and 
she shall shine, out from the blue Mediter- 
ranean that washes her threshold, like a 
bright N gem for the Redeemer's crown en- 
shrined within her own boundaries, a temple 
for his praise. 



Half the logic of miggoverament lies in this one 
sophistical dilemma; if the people are turbulent, 
they are unfit for liberty; if they are quiet, the^ 
are uofit for liberty. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
LABOUR. 



OF 



Much depends upon the point from which we 
look at things ; thus in respect to labour* some 
will regard it as a curse, whilst others may 
simply think of it, If they think at all, as a 
means by which they are supplied with the 
comforts and necessities of life. We are well 
aware that a weary labourer cannot regard 
that which is the cause of his aching limbs as 
a- desirable thing, nor can those who have 
. never experienced labour in its arduous forms 
judge truly of the labo^rer^s hard-spent life. 
Labour is not itself a curse, it is only when 
too long continued and too heavy that it 
Is destructive of bodUy enjoyment. In itself 
it is a necessity of natural and menial exis- 
tence, and 19 the only means by which the 
body and mind can be developed, and man 
be made acquainted with his nature and his 
power. 

The reason why we must labour may best 
be seen by considering the human body itself, 
for in its order and construction every reason 
for every bodily act exists. The most perfect 
piece of mechanism that was ever invented 
cannot compare with the body of man in 
harmonious connection and multiplicity of 
parts. Nothing is wanting or out of place. 
Muscle, joint, bone, nerve, and limbs all lend- 
ing assistance in the most trivial acts of life. 
Who, looking upon those different parts of the 
organism, can doubt that a life of action is the 
true life of man. Self-exertion is written on 
those substances as legibly as was ever inscrip- 
tion on tablets of brass, and whether we think 
of design or not, there is so thorough an adap- 
tation of the body to the mind, as an instru- 
•nent by which material difficulties may be 
conquered, that we cannot see in it any thing 
less than a manifestation of infinite rationality 
and goodness. 

Labour is a law of life. Every thing living 
must labour, from the coral insect up to man; 
but there is this difference between the labour 
of man and that of lower existences, — that 
man's is voluntary and for a definite end — 
whilst theirs is merely animal or instinctive 
activity. True there is in mtfn a nature simi- 
lar to what is in all animated beings, but 
resting upon that there are faculties and powers 
of a higher order, which are the distinguishing 
points of humanity. In man there is an 
involuntary life underlying all his voluntary 
. efforts. That life is evidenced in the action 
of the heart and lungs, which, like fountains, 
send streams of life to every part of the human 
frame. Whether man is asleep, awake, at 
rest, or in action, they never cease from play- 
ing ; and they are in themselves the grandest 
image of love and wisdom it is possible to 
conceive. Upon this involuntary life our life 
rests, and it is by the influx of it into all the 
vessels, forming our organism, that they pos- 



sess their various powen and uses. We thus 
float, as it were, upon a living tide into a life 
of conscious exertion. It is from and by this 
involuntary life that we live, that we are 
capable of understanding the world about us, 
and are also immortal For in a more interior 
sense it is not the blood that lives, that is but 
the vehicle of a higher life which is love and 
wisdom, entering us also by influx, and per- 
ceived in us as affections and resultant thoughts 
throuffh which the breathing and circulation 
are affected. In all this there is labour, ^rst 
th^ labour of the Highest from whom comes all 
power and direction. Then the reciprocal 
activity which properly pertains to man, and 
is the foundation of all virtue and real god- 
likeness. Co-operation is a lower term by 
which this reciprocity is expressed, and yet it 
might be used in a higher sense than it is, for 
as it is now employed there is something of 
drudgery implied, an4 something too of selfish- 
ness. Reciprocity is love and co-operation in 
its true form, is union for ends of love or use, 
and naturally implies foresight and endeavour. 
The finest illustration of it is the order and use 
reigning in each and every part of the human 
body. For in it the true state of the universal 
body or society is mirrored. In the body no 
one part exists for itself but for the whole. 
The heurt beats for the whole, the lungs 
breathe for all, and every sense and fibre per- 
ceives and exists for all. It is a form of 
universal Charity manifested in ceasle^s ac- 
tivity. Destroy one part and the whole suflers, 
the more vital the more deadly the sufiering. 
Hence arises the ethics of labour. It is noble, 
it is charitabte to work, because our labour is 
useful to our neighbours, our country, and the 
world. It matters not what may be our 
genius, we have no right to stand by idly 
looking on with folded arms, whilst others* 
are bearing burthens that are too heavy for 
their strength. He who is greatest will be 
the servant of all, and none else can be. But 
who can serve in idleness ? The great minis- 
ter to all our natural wants is Nature, and the 
great minister to all our spiritual wants is 
God. But the servant comes between with 
brain enriched by wisdom, and a heart brimfUl 
of love, to teach us what to do, and how to do 
it. He may teach us in poetry, in mathema- 
tics, in machinery, in history, or as he can, no 
matter how, since light and usefulness are in 
them all, and all tend to elevate and bless 
mankind. He is of service and that is enough, 
for he makes us more human f^om God's hu- 
manity within him. 

Usefulness is therefore the end of all labour, 
and it is the ultimate of all virtue, being also 
the continent of love and charity. Every 
created thing is a form of use, and the infinite 
law by whicJi they have stability and motion 
is the expression of infinite love. Utility is 
beauty and harmony, and should in human 
society be rank and government. The 
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Knights of the Buth and Garter ought to be 
the moat uaeM men in England ; and if great 
honour was bestowed upon great merit it 
would be so. In creation the most useful 
thing is the most central, and is the life of 
clustering worlds ; and this is the case in all 
fruits and cereals. In society the usefUl man, 
though often pushed aside for the showy — 
seldom loses his power — for in all difficulty 
and danger he is reinstated. The useful man 
ia the true saviour of society, bringing^ to it 
wisdom, charity, and endeavour, which is the 
bread of its life. Without this usefulness 
existed we could not hold together as a nation 
for a single week, no more than the human 
frame if all parts were to cease from exertion. 
We are therefore in a state of mutual depen- 
dence, each hanging by the other. All occu- 
pations demonstrate this truth, for they are 
all necessary to human existence. Therefore 
whatever may, be our work, whether it be 
tilling the ground, manufacturing, or teaching, 
it is our duty to do our work well and un- 
selfishly. 

Our laibour also proves our civilization. 
The savag^e lives by hunting, or by obtaining 
from natare what she gives spontaneously. 
He loves the dark forest and the unploughed 
land, because it corresponds to his life.^ But 
the civilized roan loves the cultivated soil, for 
in its fruitf'ulness there is an image of his state, 
and wherever there is cultivation and mechan- 
ical appliances, we know that tlftre is some 
degree of mental culture and social intercourse. 
The objects which surround a man, or which 
exist about a community, are indices to the 
life they lead. A military people are great in 
implements of war^from ciuel and dark 
spirits we have instruments of torture, and 
from the good and peace-loving we have works 
of art, utility and benevolence. And what a 
vast amoi^nt of knowledge is required to pro- 
duce one article of use. A piece of cloth is 
an interweaving of myriads of facts. Look at 
the knowledge and various processes required 
in order that a house may be built, or a me- 
chanical invention realized. The architectural 
remains of ancient nations — their modes of 
life as shewn by their pictures and tools-^^oint 
out plaii^y their genius and enlightenment. 
All those things are to satisfy our wants, which 
increase in number and refinement as we pro- 
gress, and for their production we must labour 
mentally and bodily, every one being a step 
in the ladder of human ascension. Since la- 
bour is therefore the means by which so much 
is achieved that is good and necessary, let no 
one think it beneath his dignity to work — for 
whether the labourer is honoured or not, his 
work is dignified. 

Christophxr Ellison. 



T0EK8HIRE SONGS. 



The most iDfluential man, in a free country, at least, 
is the man who has ability, as well as the courage, to 
sjjteak what he thiaJks when occasion may require it. 



NANNIE'S SOLILOQUY. 
By the Author of '• Nattbrin Nan," btc. 

Well, today's getten ovver ageean, 

Days wur nivver sa long an qa dree. 
Ah dunnot knaw what it can meean, 

Nur what can be't matter wi me. 
Sa ooanly ah neer wor afoar, 

All t' wurld seems fair browt tul a stand \ 
Soa a Sunda ah oppund t*clock doar. 

To push forrud t* time wi me hand. 

He's lived wi us all fur a year, 

That queerest and dumbest o' men; 
Bud he*s goan, an ah cannut tell wear ; 

Ta cum ageean noabdy knaws when* 
Ah wunder what sturr'd him at dawn 

Ta get up an ieet ma mi fire. 
He'd plenty o* wark of his awn. 

An moar nur eniff fur his hire. 

Then ta think ont its sich an a thing. 

That yond cabs ivvry eevenin were browt, 
Throt J^oodfield, ant Holm, ant Far Ing, 

An ah'd nivver once geen it a thowt. 
T' Squire's footman's sum feafiil nice hair, 

He*8 clean an lewks spicey tot eor— 
A chap ta shew oif wi at t' lair — 

Bud he'd noan o doin all that for me. 

When he fotcht ma tat pairty at t' hall. 

Ah tum'd as we twined off at t* neuk ; 
Poor Bill, he wur leynd ageean t' wall, 

An he lewkt sich a yonderly lewk. 
Some ribbans that footman as geen. 

An poor Bill cud ware nowt on a lass ; 
Bud ah see nah, thrue't tears e me een. 

At his kindness wur better nur brass. 

Ah sal murder that footman enah,— 

He's gettin on rayther ta &st ; 
pood laws ! if he'd milkt ma a cah. 

There's noa knawin what he'd a assd.^ 
Well, he's goan, an me heart's sad an soar. 

Bud ahU up an ah'l frame o sum wark. 
An ah'l think o that fella na moar, 

Now, noather et dayleet nor t' dark. 

Still ah think it ud ardly be reet, 

"Ta bani^ t'clean aat o me mind, 
A lad that be day an be neet, 

Wur alius so humble an kind. 
A man ah ciid neer understand. 

All deeds but noa tattle nur fiiss. 
When he went, he neer tewk me be't hand. 

Nor ofi^ered ta gimma a kuss. 

But afoar he gate reyt ah't ot seet, 

He lifted his sleeve tul his ee ; 
An ah'd give a year's wages ta neet 

To be suar he wur thinkin o me. 
Heigh up —an heigho— an aw dear. 

Me poor brain's ommust ready ta crack ; 
Ahve wish'd, lad, thad nivver cum'd here. 

Yet om fiay'd at thai niwer cum back. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT STORY. 



BoBBRT Story — the CraTen Poet — as he 
popuiarl J known in Torkshire, was bom at 
Warir, a Northumbrian viUage, sitnwted. on 
the Tweed, on the 17th October, 1795. He 
wan the yoimgeat of nine duldren of a North- 
umfaiian peasant, who, by muntennitted toil, 
gained a scanty livdihood for his fiunily ; but 
snch was the innaeenoe and integrity oif his 
life, that he was known in the looti^ as 
**• Honest Robin." He conld only lead, bnt 
80 early were his attentions bestowed npon tiie 
education of his yoongest diild, tfaat Stoiy 
stated he could scarcely remember the time 
when he could not read easy books. When 
he was a few years old his father remoyed a 
abort distance, to a village called Old Heaton, 
near the romantic scenery of the river Till. 
Whilst here he was sent to school to Crook- 
ham, a distance of three miles^ but his atten- 
dance was not of long duration, for he nm 
away to accompany a lame fiddler in an 
•excursion through the Bord» land of Scotland, 
which occupied about a month. Story de> 
clared it was the pleasantest time he ever 
spent. About a year after his fiither removed 
to Howtel, where Story was placed under a 
schoolmaster named Airess, who taught him 
the first rules of arithmetic, being then about 
eleven years of age. Soon after the lather 
removed tp Beaomont-side, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the North. During the 
summor the poet tended sheep on Howdaden. 
Whilst employed as a shepherd, a copy of 
Watts' Songs tell into his hands, the whole of 
which, with astonishing rapidity, he committed 
to memory, and then as he stated the poetic 
spirit was aroused within him. It found him 
hM like Bums at the plough, but on the 
hill, like Moses, tending his flock. The 
scenery of that neighbourhood awakened in 
him feelings which death only eflaced, and 
some of his best productions owe their inspira- 
tion to it. His father died in ld09, and it was 
then incumbent that he should bestir himself 
to support, not merely himself, but in part his 
mother. With even his small stock of learn- 
ing it was thought advisable to begin a school, 
and his mother took a dwelling and school- 
house at Humbleton, for four pounds a 
year. 

The school was opened in June, 1810, and 
in six months he was wonderfully successful. 
During his stay at Humbleton a volume of 
poems by Andrew Scott, a working man resi- 
ding near Melrose, fell into his hands and 
inspired him with the resolution of becoming 
a poet. After a time he removed his school 
to Akeldy and next to Fresson Hill. He 
would now be about the age of sixteen, and 
began to write semi-poetical pieces in the 
manner of Hervey; and versified the prose 
hymns of Mrs. Barbauld. Engrossed with 



song-wiiting he negieeted his achooU whidi, 
like that at HnmiUeton, soon mrited away, 
80 tfaat in the aamner of 1813 he laid to 
betake faimadf to d» harvest fieid. Having an 
dder brother, a fiom hnfiff to a gentionen at 
Giindon, he ma- employed by him as one 
ox the hmdcfs to npmnds of one nuiHlred 
Te^ienu Though the labonr was severe, from, 
six in the moming to six in tiie evening, 
yet a good deal of exdlement attended 
it. He was just {bur weeks at Gfindon, and 
oontiived to picic up in the time just four 
seeelbearts, to whom he addresKd poetic 
tiibnteai When he left 6rindon« he opened 
in November, 1812, a school at Roddam, a 
plaee to which he was always mndi attached* 
Here he lodged in hie own sciiool-room, hav- 
ixig a bed made up in a reoesb He spent 
his evenings In reading OsBsn, Milton and 
Pope, bnt knew nothing of the poets of the 
19th' centu^, except Leyden. 

During the dreadful snow storm of 1813, 
he suffered mnidi privation ; for the children, 
most of tiiem from outside places, conld not 
Ket to school. After striving for a time with 
want, he at last resolved to become a sailor, 
to iritiidi calling he had a strong predilection. 
He hastened to Berwick-upon-Tweed, in the 
hope of securing a berth, but did not succeed. 
The grief which this determination of his to 
become a sailor, caused to his mother, was a 
source of sorrow during his life. On his 
return hoii|e, after a short stay, he again 
opoied a school at Roddam^ where» with 
some intermissions, he remained until the 
year 1816. During the harvest of that year 
he found it more profrtable and pleasant tu 
work as a reaper in the fields of Roddam, 
and published at the same time, price 2s. 
6d., a poem called " The Harvest,*^ of which 
the heroine was a fellow-reaper with whom 
he had fidlen in love. Afterwards he was 
private tutor at Crookham; again returned 
to Roddam, which place, ailer many vicissi- 
tudes, he finally 1^ on the 30th of June, 
1820. The immediate cause of his departure 
was an escapade with one of the servant girla 
of &e squire of the place. 

During Story's sojourn at Roddam he wrote 
many pieces, chiefly lyrics, of considerable 
merit — some of which still survives Having 
a friend named Mosaman, residing at %ipton, 
as aanstant in a schooi, he directed his steps 
thither, and hearing that a schoohnaatrar was 
wanted in Ghugmve, he^ with the asBstance 
of a few Mends, opened a school there in 
1820. By great industry he shortly obtained 
a goodly number of scbolai^ and on the 
I7th of May, 1823, married £llen Ellison, 
who made him an excellent wife, and with 
whom he lived very happily. SBie bore him 
ten children, three of whom only siarvive, 
the rest died in London. For twenty yeaia 
he r«nained in Gargrave, where he had a 
flouri^ing school, and also officiated as Parish 
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Clerk. Here by far the best of his pieces 
were written ; and indeed his poetical repu- 
tation may be said to have begun at Gar- 
grave. 

In 1825, he published a volume of poetry 
entitl«d ** Craven Blossoms" for which he 
obtained three hundred subscribers. In 1827, 
he again came out as an author; the work 
had the quaint title of the *' Magic Fountain/' 
During the agitation respecting the passing of 
the Reform Bill, Story took an active part in 
politics on the Conservative side, and wrote 
songs and others pieces for his party. In 1836 
he published, by subscription, a volume of 
•* Songs and Lyrical Poems" which was well 
received. In 1838 he completed his" Outlaw" 
a dramatic piece, most part of which had been 
written in 1834, but it did not command much 
commendation ; neither did ** Love and Liter- 
ature/' published in 1841. During the gen- 
eral election of that year he took an active 
part on the Conservative side, in the contest 
for the representation of the West Riding. 
This was most unfortunate for him as it 
brought him into strong antagonism with Mr. 
Wilson, of Eshton Hall, who had been, along 
with Misa Currer, a main support of his school. 
Added to this, Story sought and obtained the 
post of collector of rates for the €^rgrave 
district, and fW>m this period his school from 
various causes greatly declined. In short, 
his life became irksome at Gargrave, and in 
1843, Sir Robert Peel, through jjie influence 
of the Earl of EUesmere and the present Lord 
Whamcliffe, gave him the utuation of a Clerk 
in the Audit Office, Somerset House, at a sal- 
ary of J&90 a year. This proved on the whole 
a disastrous promotion, for he settled with his 
family at Lambetl^ an unhealthy district, 
and his children tool fever and died. He lost 
in London seven children. 

This loss to one of strong domestic affections 
like poor Story, was a crushing blow, from 
which he never quite recovered. Besides the 
heavy expenses of doctors* bills and funerals, 
trenched greatly upon his humble means. 
However he toiled on, and to understand 
how diligent he was, the Inspector at the 
Audit Office states that never, during 
seventeen years, was he too late or absent 
without leave, though he resided five miles 
distant during the greater portion of the time. 
This is great praise to a ^ Poet.' The m'onth^s 
holiday accorded to him every autumn, he gen- 
erally devoted to a ramble in Yprkshire, or on 
sweet Beaumont side, or other parts of Nor- 
thumberland. When down in the North he 
usually remained some time at the George 
Hotel, Bradfbrd, where he was a welcome guest 
of Miss Reaney^s. There was no place, he 
was accustomed to say, where he had more 
friends than in Bradford. In the year 1857 
he found a generous patron in the Duke of 
Northumberland, who assisted him to bring out 
a gorgeous edition of his Works, print^ in 



colours, on fine paper. On the occasion of 
Bums' Centenary Festiyal, in January, 1859, 
he was invited to Ayr on account of his poet- 
ical celebrity, and acted as Yice-Ghairman at 
the Centenary ^Celebration, where he recited 
his beautiftil ode on Bums. He had even 
then exhibited failing health. Last Spring 
whilst returning from London to his residence 
at Battersea, he caught a violent cold which 
he neglected, and tStet a time symptoms of 
disease of the heart exhibited themselves, and 
proved beyond medical aid. He expired ^^^J///^ 
in the morning of the 7th of July last in the 
full possession of his mental faculties, without 
bodily pain, but sad at the thought of leaving 
his wife, two daughters and a son, and the nu- 
merous friends he possessed. His body was 
buried, in Brompton Cemetery,, where it is 
proposed to place a Monument to his memory. 
It is not intended here to enter into any 
detailed notice of his character as a poet or a 
man. Suffice it that he had a genial soul and 
Seldom made an enemy ; that he was a kind and 
affectionate husband and father; and that he 
was of a joyous disposition disposed amid all 
his reverses, to look only on the bright side of 
life. He stands high among the minor poets 
of Great Britain, and many of his sweet Lyrics 
will most assuredly descend to and be highly 
admired by posterity, and by none more than 
Yoritshiremen. 

I. J. 



THE DEAD BOY. 

He is dead and gone— a flower 
Bom and withered in an hour. 
Coldly lies the death frost now 
On his Uttle rounded brow ; 
And the seal of darkneas lies 
Ever on his shrouded eyes* 
He will jiever feel again 
Touch of human joy or pain ; 
Never will his once-bright eyes 
Open with a glad surprise; 
Nor the death-frost leave his brow— « 
All is over with him now. 

Vacant now his cradle bed. 
As a nest firom which hath fled 
Some dear Uttle bird, whose wings 
Rest from timid flutterings. 
Thrown aside the childish rattle ; 
Hush'd for aye the infiint prattle — 
Little broken words that could 
By none else be understood, 
Save the childless one who weeps 
O'er the grave where now he sleeps. 
Closed his eyes, and cold his brow*— 
All is over with him now. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

" Ignorance ia the enne of God ; 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaTen." 

Thb human mind, witboat education or initruc- 
tion, is, as Addison has observed, like marble 
in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, and 
discovers every ornamental cloud-«pot and vein 
that run through its body. Knowledge, in the 
same mannier, when it works upon a noble 
mind, draws out to viewrevery perfection; and 
confers that superiority which one man obtains 
over another. 

Among the numerous advantages for the 
acquisition of knowledge which the present 
age possesses, none appears more conspicuous 
than that derived from the great di£Pusion of 
periodical literature. The press, daily, weekly, 
monthly, and yearly, pours out a flood at 
which all who thirst for knowledge or amuse- 
ment may have that thirst slaked. The stores 
of learning, which in the days of our fore- 
feithers were only accessible to few, have been 
ransacked and plundered of all that is valuar 
ble, which is now placed within the reach of 
almost every aspirant to wisdom. The es- 
sence of huge folios is now concentrated in the 
pages of cheap publications, &c., from which, 
by their poverty, none can be debarred. The 
era, which jraa predicted by a great author, 
has anived — *' when no writer will be read by 
the great majority, save and except those who 
can effect that for bales of manuscript, which 
the hydrostatic screw performs for bales of 
cotton, by condensing that matter into a period 
that before occupied a page.*' That which at 
the same time pleases and instructs will be 
generally read ; and immense as the number of 
periodicals may already be, room is still found 
for the accession which every year brings. It 
is evident, from the prodigious^ sale of the 
yarious periodicals of the present* day, and the 
&vourable countenance which they nearly all 
receive, that the republic of letters can hardly 
be overstocked with this species of literature ; 
and it is an infiillible ugn of their great utility 
that they are universally spread, and appreci- 
sted by all classes > from the throne to the 
cottage. The leamedtread them for relaxation , 
the ignorant for instruction, the idle because 
they require no intensity of thought, and the 
poor for their cheapness. It is an undoubted 
&ct, that newspapers, magazines, and publi- 
cations of the same kind, have contributed 
more to enlighten the majority of the people 
than any other cause ; and the high degree of 
intelligence possessed by the middle, and even 
lower classes of society in this nation, when 
contrasted with that of neighbouring countries, 
may wholly be attributed to the influence 
which these publications have had over tbeir 
minds. The great Tully cried out in raptures 
— '* What is there, ye gods I moxe desir- 



able than knowledge!— what more excellent 
and lovely? — what more nsefUl to mant-^ 
what brings so much quifet and satisfaction?** 
How would he have rejoiced, had he beheld 
the present intellectual state of society in 
England. 

In nothing, however, have periodicals been 
of more advantage than in affording authors 
in embryo an opportunity of first trying their 
powers in composition ; like the young fledg- 
ling which first essays its powers of fl%ht by 
hopping among the branches of its natal bush, 
he sends his first attempts at authorship to the 
editor of a periodical, and judges of his talents 
by their reception. In the columns of a 
magazine the immortal Johnson first appeared 
before the public. In the numbers of a period- 
ical, the elegi^it Hawksworth originally tried 
his exquisite talents. Had no magazine then 
existed, it is extremely probable that the Ad- 
venturer, and the exquisite oriental tale of 
Almoran and Hamet would not have graced 
our literature •, and to speak of later times, it 
is well known that the genius of Henry Kirke 
White was, by his boyish productions being 
thought worthy of insertion in a periodical, 
principally excited to attempt tbat which, had 
he lived to execute, would* have placed him 
among the greatest men of the age. In short, 
were the motives which have induced most 
authors to commence writing traced to their 
source, they would be found to arise from their 
earliest efforts appearing in periodical publi- 
cations. They are a kind of nursery for 
authors; they have rendered almost every soil 
productive, — even the most sterile has been 
made to yield something worthy of culture ; 
the various powers of the mind have, through 
their medium, been brought into action ; and 
the seeds of wit, which, but for their vivifying 
power, would probably for ever have remained 
dormant, have been made to shoot ints lux- 
uriant and fascinating foliage, 

I. J. 



OCTOBER. 

A BIRTHOAT SONNET. 

Sad through the forest comes a fitful wail, — 
A fkrewell requiem o'er the summer flowers. 
And wither'd leaves whirl down in rustling 
' showers, 
Entombing them so softly ! vapors pale 
Shroud all in gloom the melancholy dale, 
And woodland notes are hushed; and yet 

sometimes 
The sunset crimson fires the fkding limes, 
And oft the placid moon looks through her veil 
Of silvery gauze serenely. Not all sad 
Art thou October; not all void of cheer. 
Once rose in this dim twilight of the year 
A star that makes existence doubly glad: 
And, oh, its beams that make my pathway bright 
Are dearer than the Spring's reviving light ! 

Aalfh Goodwin. 
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THE BSADFOED VOLUNTEERS 
OF 1804. 

At the preBont time when so much attention 
IS given to the arming of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps for the defence of our beloved country 
and our homes, we doubt not that some 
reifitniscences of our forefathers and their con- 
duct under similar circumstances,/ will be 
iateresting to our readers. 

Lately, in looking over some papers in the 
passession of Edward Hailstone, Esq., of Hor- 
ton Hall, we met with a printed copy of the 
Articles for the regulation of the first Company 
of the Bradford Volunteers, and an admirable 
Address to the same Company by their Cap* 
tain. These we here re-print. In Captain 
Hailstone's Address reference is made to a 
'' dreadful calamity.** This would be the 
destruction by fire of the first Worsted Mill 
built in Bradford, situated in the Holmes, 
Thornton Road, which happened March 26th, 
1804, and was said at the time to be the work of 
an incendiary. 

ARTICLES FOR THE REGULATION 

OF THB 

COMPANY OF BRADFORD 
INDEPENDENT VOLUNTEERS. 

I. Ifany man shall withdraw himself from 
the Company of his own accord, without 
assigning a satisfactory reason, he shall forfeit 
the sum of twenty shillings. 

II. If any man shall refuse or wilfully n^- 
lect to obey any lawful command of any Ofiicer 
appointed to the Company, while he is or ought 
to be under arms, he shall forfeit five shillings 
for each offence. 

III. If any man refuse or neglect to repair 
immediately to the usual parade whenever the 
drum beats to arms, or any alarm happens, 
with his arms, accoutrements and ammunition, 
if he is within the distance of half si mile from 
Bradford Market Place, at, or during the time 
such alarm or drum beating shall continue, he 
shall, if a private man, fifev, drummer, or cor- 
poral, forfeit threepence; if a sergeant, six- 
pence ; if a lieutenant or captain, one shillmg. 

IV. Ifany man has occasion to go out of 
town, he shall acquaint an officer or sergeant 
therewith; or^ in case of sickness he shall give 
the like notice, or pay his forfeit for non* 
attendance. 

V. Ifany man appears drunk under arms, 
if captain or lieutenant, he shall forfeit five 
riiillings;if sergeant, corporal, drummer, fifer 
or private, on^ shilling for eadi offence. 

VI. Ifany man £alL quarrel with another 
of the Company, or cause any disturbance 
while they are under arms, he shall forfeit one 
shilling for each offence. 

VII. If any maa shall appear otherways at 
parade, than clean and decent, with Yah arms 
and accoutrements in good order, he shall 
forfeit luxpence for each offence. 



VIII. AH forfeits tn be paid into the Trea- 
surer's hands, who shall keep a regular account 
of all money received and paid by him. 

IX. All forfeits to be applied to the currenl 
expenses of the Company. 

X. Every Member of the Company, except 
those who are hired, or receive, pay from the 
Company, shall pay sixpence per week to the 
Treasurer, to be applied to the current expen- 
ses of the Company. 

XI. The Treasurer shall settle his accounts 
once in each month, in the presence of the* 
captain or one of his lieutenants, who shall 
sign tlfs account. 

XII. Ifany man shall become obnoxious 
to the generality of the Company, inquiry shall 
be made by a general Court into the nature of 
the offence. 

XIII. The captain is hereby empowered to 
call a general Court on application - of five 
Members of the Company, to enquire into any 
cause of complaint ; such Court to consist if 
the whole Company, one half of whom meet- 
ing at any appointed time and place, shall 
form a Court, one Lieutenant to sit as Presi- 
dent. No sentence to pass that two-thirds of 
the Members present do not concur in — and 
such Court is hereby empowered to pass sen- 
tence of dismission from the Company on any 
Member whom they shall think uni^orthy the 
honour of continuing a Member of the said 
Company. 

XIV. All Courts shall, by ihei» President, 
report^ their proceedings in writing to the 
Captain, who is hereby empowered to approve^ 
or disapprove, the sentence of the Court, order 
such sentence to be put in execution, or pardon 
the offenders, either in part or fiilly, as he shall 
think proper.- 

XV. Ifany man shall think himself aggrie- 
ved in any manner, or will not acknowledge 
himself guilty of any offence laid to his chaige^ 
a Court, of Inquiry shall be held, to consist of 
one Lieutenant as President, and six Members 
of the Company, who shall nave power tQ fine 
any offending. Member, agreeable to the fore> 
going Articles, or sentence such offenders to be 
either privately reprimanded by the Captain, 
or publickly (in the presence of the Company 
only) first reporting their proceedings, as in 
the preceding Article No. 14. 

TO THE 

FIRST COMPANY 

OF THE 

BRADFORD VOLUNTEERS 

Captain Hailstonb 

With great pleasure, takes this Opportunity of 
expressing the high approbation he entertains 
of the steady and soldier-like conduct of the 
Company under His Command, upon the day 
of the last inspection, and he felt considerable 
jatisfoction in observing the ordfirfy, sober, and 



It 
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pnip«r condact of all the Memben of the 
ComiMmy, dniing the remamder of that day. 

He, alao takes this opportunity of thanking 
aadi of the Company, as assisted him in pro- 
tecting the property of Mr. Ramsbotham, 
daring the dieadAil calamity, which happened 
to his Mills and Buildings. 

It was tiie first opportunity which occoned 
since the fonnation of the Corps, whero the 
Volunteers could distinguish themselTes as 
uaeAiI, but he feels much sorrow to be obliged 
to notice the wicked and infiunous conduct of 
some who whilst they professed to protect the 
Property of the Unfortunate, wero thelBrst to 
violate it: he flatters himself that such men 
do not belong to the first Company, if they do, 
he hopes those brave men who aro Innocent 
of sucn an atrocious Outrage, will rescue their 
characters, from so foul an imputation, by 
detecting and giving up the offenders. 

Captain Hailstone earnestly recommends to 
his Company as they aro about to go upon 
permanent duty, that they will observe upon 
such duty, a firm p^tevering and iteadp con- 
duct, a dieerful obedience to their officers. 
SUenee in the Banks, NeainetstaiA CteanHnees 
in their Dress, a proper care and atiention to 
their arms and accoutrements — and a regular, 
eoberand orderly conduct in their Quarters, 
such aro the characteristicks of a good soldier, 
and should the day arrive when Frenchmen 
dare to invade our sacred Bights, Captain' 
Hsilstone feels confident that the FIBST 
COMPANY of the Bradford Volunteers will 
be found in the path of Glory, and that they 
upon that day will fear nolhingy but Ood and 
their own JHehonour, 

April 23nl, 1804. 

J. yiC^OLSON, PRINTBR, BRADFORD. 



THE POET'S -PBIVILEGE. 

O, what a glorious gift the power of song. 
When the full heart, o'erburthened with its 

Would pour its woes in song to find relief; 
When maddened with some soul-revolting 

wrong. 
Borne by the feeble from the tyrant strong ; 
When love and hope and fear the bosom 

sweU, 
How sweet to utter the unutterable 
In music with a spirit-winning tongue ! 
for the «' Poet's eye"— the soul sublime, 
Banging from earthly trammels almost 
freed I 
But mine it is to move with feebler wing, 
Yet do I gloiy in some power to clhnb, 

Where Poet's with unwearied pinions lead, 
Behold their flight, and hear the songs they 
■ing. 

Balph CboDwnf. 



AM EVENING WITH DBESSMAKEBS. 

Look here! Sea bathinr for the Million ! On 
Saturday next, at 3 o'clock p. m., a monster 
train will start for Moreambe Ba/ returning 
on the following Monday. Fares there and 
back three shiUuigB and sixpence ! ! 
, Such was the substance of a small ' hand 
bill furtively placed on the counter under the 
very noees or my wife and daughter, whose 
buainan it was and is to attend to the cus- 
tomers. 

On the suoeeeding day when I came home 
to dinner, my beloved wife was spitting blood 
and my oauffhter PoUj^ could taste nothing, 
having odmuetely lost her appetite. Well, I 
considered the frailty of femanine nature ; I 
knew that my spouse for a series of months 
had been much overworked ; harrassed besides, 
by many business and household cares; a 
change, I thought would be beneficial in more 
ways than one, for her heallii was not only 
giving way but her temper also needed repair. 

That she was spitting blood or at least en- 
deavouring to do so, any one might see, but to 
hint that the alarming tinge of the saliva, 
might be caused by suction <f the gums would * 
be to betray a suspicion without the shadow of 
proof, and to show myself mean and callous to 
a degree far beyond the superlative. 

In short, I was quite willing to let my wife 
go to sea, but veiy unwilling to take charge of 
the baby during her absence ; and how to rid 
myself df both, that was the question. Mary, 
said I, sniffing the air, I sometimes think this 
house has a bad breath. I'm sure, it has, s&id 
Mary. Lastsummer, long before Mrs. Bean's 
child died of typhus fever, the Doctor told them 
to send her to the seaside, hinting that a very 
short time there would so fortify her constitu- 
tion as to render her safe for life ; well, they 
neglected, and the poor thinf died, — served 
'em right! 

Bless me, said I, pondering on this righteous 
visitation, how negugent we are of ourselves 
and of those nearest to us. Don't you think, 
Mary, our youngest child is getting ricketty. 

Everybody, remarks it, said Mary, in a tone 
of unfeigned concern. 

Indeed, said I, then why did not you name 
it before P 

Because, said my wife abstractedly, there 
has been no suitable weather. 

I like that! and so before a father may 
know that his child \b growing irreipediably 
deformed the weather must be consulted. ' 

I did not say the weather was to be c(m- 
sulted, said my wife^ rather angrily, I said 
there had been no suitable weather for taking 
an invalid to the country or the seasiae. 

But the weather, said I, is clearing up, and 
if you think seabathing would strengthen that 
dear child take him to Moroaml^ Bay on 
Saturday. ^ 

Well, John, I will think about it, the ex- 
penoes I dare say will be rather heavy, but 
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looking as I do at that dear child I wUl go, 
with your permission. , 

You have my permission, dearest, a thousand 
times oretf and the only regret I feel is that 
you will have no suitable company. 

Don't think of it, dear, said my Maiy rather 
unguardedly; Mrs. Smith and I arranged yes- ' 
terday to go> together. 

I wished my Mai7 had not confessed quite 
so much. 

While granting this permission, I had ex- 
perienced such feelings as swell the bosom of 
an Autocrat, but no sooner did I perceive that 
I was but giving my assent and seal to mea- 
sures alreat^ discussed and carried, than I felt, 
like the Bourbon, how pitiable a wretch is your 
constittttional King. 

After a wor of fuss, wife and daughter, 
baby and luggage, were on their way to the 
water, and I was left like the last rose of sum- 
mer, very much the worse for the recent • 
storms and bufietings. How I got dver the 
intervals lying between 3 o'clock on Saturday, 
and 8 o'clock p. m. on Monday, I cannot even 
attempt to describe ; but I remember, too well, 
the sense of loneliness that came over me at 
the above named time The shop was closed, 
the children put to bed, the servant asleep in a 
chair, and a. profound silence reigned through 
the whole house. Such periods have something 
terrrible about them to Pater familias; the 
hush so strange and gravelike, oppressed and 
frightened me ; the veiy mice that ventured to 
show themselves at their holes wore an amazed 
and fear-stricken look. 

The train was not due till half-past eleven, 
and I knew from experience that excursion 
trains were always benind time. 

Every moment I expected a ghost to appear, 
for I had been deep in table rap^in^ for weeks, 
and the spirits had given promises of higher 
" manifestatiCns" which I felt were about to 
be fulfilled. As I sat in the deepening twi- 
light, I must confer that any noise usual in a 
large family, a brawl between the two boys, or 
even the unappeasable scream cf an infant in 
the torments of flatulence, would have been 
preferable to that fearful, that awful deadness. 
The very air seemed thickening and solidifying 
around me ; already it felt denser than water, 
while ever and for ever the block let fall its 
sledge hammer, at long intervads, on the' out- 
raged and shuddering tympanum. In another 
hour I should probably have been a howling 
maniac, but luckily my eyes, just then, fell on 
a concertina lying upon a shell. 

In lesi^ tham ten minutes all the terrors of 
isolation were forgotten; Bosseau's Dream, 
and God save the Emperor, had already been 
played and I was luxuriating in a river of 
sweet sounds, rising and falling, yet ever float- 
ing onwards on the long billows c^ the ^ Zau- 
berfldtte" when a professional, a wretch with a 
cultivated ear, living in the adjoining yard^ 
sprang over the wall and bursting into the 



house, knife in hand, threatened to slit the 
educated bellows, and my own windpipe aJsoi, 
if the horrid brayiof, as he called it, were not 
discontinued. With a deep sigh I put down 
the instrument, feeling for the moment that 
profound dejection tha^ now and then comes to 
all men in advance of their era, for it is indeed 
saddening to be placed, as it were, in a world 
of infants, and be denied the fellowship of 
equal minds. 

As I replaced the concertina on its shelf, I 
spied an envelope from which I drew a neat 
lady-like business card ; on one side were the 
words, Mrs. Wellbeaten, Dress and Bonnet 
Maker; on the other an invitation to her 
house, addressed to Mrs. and Mr. Sprento. On 
the instant I resolved to repair the clay tene- 
ment and go thither. 

In my youth I had known the lady ; we were 
in fact, neighbour, and in the habit of seeing 
each other daily. Toung as she was, she had 
penetration enough to perceive that she had 
made a conquest, for 1 betrayed my secret 
every way except in words. How Ihng my 
passion would have remained tongue-tied by a 
seoise of unworthiness I do not know, but I do 
know' that I never told my love, " But let con- 
cealment like a worm ith' bud" feed; here 
truth insists on a slight alteration of the text, 
feed on my freckled cheek. That I loved her 
I am persuaded,' for I had begun to hoard 
up money with a view to its. future investment 
'* In my cottage near a wood" where, in her 
sweet society, I had secretly determined to 
spend a long and happy life. 

But my Zabeth had loftier, if less romantic 
aims, for as soon as a wool merchant, of twice 
my weight, ofifered her his purse and perasn, 
I fell like a dewdrop from a water-lily, into 
the broad river of humanity, where my indi- 
viduality was as it were annihilated. I Ho not 
know that she ever seen^d aware of my exis- 
tence af)»r that wool merchant had shown 
himself. Amazing as all this was at the time, 
it was nothing new, for my enemy was one* of 
those magnificent animals that seem bom for 
conquest; a rival in whom the lovers of Ten- 
nyson would recognize the '' curled and oiled 
Assyrian Bull." Like most of that class, too, 
he was a go-a-head fellow, cash, health, repu- 
tation, were all wasted m fiust living. His 
career, it is true, had all the muse and bnlliancy 
of a pyrotechnic display, but it had also its 
brevity and its inglorious finale of smoke and 
stench. In eight years my Zabeth was a pen- 
mless widow with three children; her future a 
long line of hard labour imd stint, with the 
parish poorhouse for a terminus. 

Feelmg a desire to appear to the best advan- 
tage^ J went up stairs to rejuvenate ; with this 
eai in view I laid rather a heavy tax on the 
side locks to hide the baldness at the crown, 
and, what with one device and another, I • 
coaxed myself into the belief that I was not a 
bad- looking fellow. Nay, in the vanity of my 
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Iwart, I must ha.r^ fancied that Mn. WeU- 
beateo woald experienoe a feelinf of regret at 
having rejected me, for as I deaoen<kd the 
stairi, I detected myaelf whistling in the ex- 
hortative mood, the Yankee ditty, '* Oh Sus- 
annah, don't yon cry for me." 

And now reader, while we journey together 
to this Dressmaker's, let ns talk of old sweet- 
hearts and their ways. 

Has it ever been your fiite to meet one face 
to face, after ten, fifteen, or as in my case, five 
and twenty years of total estrangement; if so, 
what were yonr feelings, what were hersP 
Bat the question in that form is perhaps ab- 
surd enough, for characters vary, and with 
character, thoughts, feelings, actions. The 
proud, worldly woman, who took you up as a 
pearl fisher takes up an oyster, and dashed 
you down when she round you valueless, can 
meet you anywhere. Should you encounter 
her in the street, she does not speak, or smile, 
or frown; she does not seek jrour eye or shrink 
from it, but she ignores you ; when she gaies 
on you she gazes on vacancy. 

Then there is that waxen beauty, with her 
smaU graceftil head and doll-like face, the girl 
that you worshipped when you read novels and 
attended the tneatre, but whom you relin- 
quished when you disooveced that human life 
was more serious than a comedy, and that to 
waltz well, was not the only end of your crea- 
tion. Tet this lady meets you with a half- 
pitying smile, believing to this hour that you 
are a miserable, repentant, heart-broken man. 

Besides these, there is pNerhaps yet another, 
whom this world is pleased to call an old maid. 
What parted you we will not say, perhaps a 
word hastily spoken and for ever repented of; 
the whisper of an evil tongue ; or the ^^ pride 
which not a world could bow." Well, you 
are married, you have a lovely wife, many 
beautiful children, a prosperous business, the 
esteem and friendship of good men; yet gladly 
would you tell this Lone One that all is not 
lost ; that you have a faith in her goodness and 
puri^ that nothing can shake ; a friendship 
that in the hour of need would pat forth a hand 
from the ends of the earth to help or soothe ; 
an esteem and a reverance that will endure to 
the end. You would fain tell her all this, but 
you cannot, you see her sometimes, but unluck- 
ily, you think, she never sees you. Be not 
deceived, she sees you afar off) she knows too 
. well, your visage, your voice, your tread. 

When she turns aside to gaze with an ab- 
sorbing interest at surgical instruments, or 
carpenters'* tools, I charge you, on your man- 
hood to let her alone. Would you know why 
she does not speak, I will tell you ; the lump 
is in her tiiroat and she cannot Yet myste- 
rious ties bind you to her; strange yearnings 
that you cannot understand, stir you when you 
do but ev«n fancy you see her. 

Far away on die wild, lone, moorland, as you 
sit in the warm sunshine of tiie holy Sabbath, 
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she oomes unbidden to j€na^ side. There, a« 
the stormy tiimults ot every-day life subside 
into a calm, your heart turns to her, you know 
not why, as the needle when at rest points to 
the mystic pole. Whenever and wherever yoa 
risd above tne low level of outward life, there 
she is, looking on you from serene heights, a? 
one that has waited for your coining. The;wife 
that works side by side with you in harness, 
fighting with you the rude hard battle of life, 
you can love, but it is only with a finite and 
an earthly affection. ' Deeper and deeper still 
lie within you the seeds of an infinite and eter- 
nal love, that may lie dormant here, but will 
hereafter spring up, and grace with flowers the 
gardens of paradise. 

Twin souls are je prisoned in the heaving^ 
and troubled womb of Time, blindly feeling 
each other in the dark, but as yet scarce know, 
ing that ye are akin, and little dreaming that 
the mysterious mother is binding your souls 
together with sweet bonds that will last 
through eternity. 

She, too, knows not her soul's mate, for 
lovers have come and departed, and still she 
sits alone, saying, *' He comes not yet" 

First came a youth, sweet voiced, smooth 
tongued, ancel-visaged, fair as Belial and as 
false and hollow. He talked of love, of marn - 
age, but friends came to his rescue ; friends 
who told him his loye was poor and plain ; and 
that he was handsome and beauty an article 
of commerce. The youth looked a?ain at his 
glass, and into his arithmetic, kissed the weeper 
and went his way, the Grod of this world smi- 
ling on his votaiy. 

Then came a small soul, fearful and unbe- 
lieving, who looked admiringly at his mistress, 
then sorrowfully at his maiden sister, and saw 
not in the wide world bread for both. So he, 
too, departed, and the forsaken on4 wept afresh, 
rememoering, in her sorrow, that you went not 
away like these, but with the arrow in your 
proud breaking, bleeding heart. Some day she 
will know that your strong, instinctive, unrea- 
soning love, would have rushed thronrh, or 
overleapt like the Nubian lion, the bamers-of 
straw ana reeds that scares them away. Some 
day she will know that they loved her not, or 
aaiy a little, after the fashion of their sickly, 
selfish, timid natures. 

Aft^r these came an old man with a bloated 
purse, and a loveless withered heart, offering 
ner all the delights of harlotzy without its 
shame, but she broke away from rejoicing 
friends, and ran to her room to kneel down and 
pray. There her poor heart beat loudly, 
awftiUy, like an alarm bell at midnight, and 
the tumult within her was like that of startled 
multitudes rushing to arms, while a voice that 
sounded like thine shouted in her ears, ** trea- 
son, treason." The old man got his brief 
answer and went, for she remembered the 
olden time, the days spent in Eden, when at 
sight of you her eyes were filled with happj^ 
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teftrs, wben all labours were light and pleasant, 
all duties delightful, when the rich dowry of 
your love raised her so far above the reach of 
fortune, that her life of stint and thankless 
toil was one perpetual song of joy and thanks- 
giving! 

Well done ! poor yearning heart ! she has 
tasted the manna that falls from heaven, and 
she will not fill herself with swinish husks. 

Bless me, reader, what street is this P I 
have grown hoarse with talking of your old 
flames, forffetting I am seeking one of my 
own. Ah, nere is Mrs. Wellbeaten's door. 

With a daring hand and a bold heart I 
raised the knocker and k^nocked. 

A gigantic lass, evidently fVom the rural 
districts, opened the door and asked me who 
I was. 

The question puzzled me not a little ; for 
years, at church and in the market, I had 
been so overshadowed by Mn. Sprento that 
the query was very seldom put, and the right 
answer not cut and dried. 

Even before the introduction of crinolines, 
I should hardly have had the self-assertion to 
announce myself as Mr. Sprento, and after 
that event my poor claims to notice were, I 
considered, totally extinguished, and I felt 
myself more than ever an appendage. But 
the uncultivated hoyden was httle disposed to ' 
make allowances for my confusion of mind, 
and thinking, probably, that I was deaf, she 
asked the question again with variations and 
agfi^vations, that increased my mental dis- 
quiet. 

Is it a man or a woman, asked a voice, that 
I knew for Mrs. Wellbeaten. 

It's some deaf and dumb person begging, 
said the ex-milkmaid. 

No, said I, reddening with shame, it is not 
a beggar but Mrs. Sprento's husband. 

Is it a msin, again asked the mistress, in a 
tone that would be answered. 

No, said the apprentice, it's only Mrs. 
Sprento's husband. 

Oh, indeed ! said my Zabeth of old days, 
Mr. Sprento, is it P. Lucy take the muslin 
dress off the arm-chair; pray come forward, 
sir, and be seated. I stenped forward into the 
work-room, at the door oi which I encountered 
Zabeth, who had risen to receive me. She 
smiled, and once more I clasped that little 
hand to whose pressure for a quarter of a cen- 
tury I had been a stranger. Once more I 
looked on that bright fair face, still fair and 
bright, and wearing that nameless, thoughtful 
sweetness, that trials, rightly and meekly 
borne, alone can give. 6nce more looked 
into tne depths of those earnest eyes, and up- 
wards to that se^ne and lofty brow ; a brow 
that gave to her person, slight and fragile, the 
majesty of Juno. 

Well, you are anxious, perhaps, to know 
what I saw there— nothing ! 

In the clasp of that hand, in that open 



gracious smile, in the beam of those mild 
eyes, there was visible the pleasure one feels 
in meeting an old neighbour and acquain- 
tance ; traces of other pleasure, other feeling, 
there were none. 

What ! no spark, no dyinf ember of an old 
fire ?' No, I was indeed' deiunct. 

Mrs.' Wellbeaten, said I, my wife is gone to 
the sea-side^ and will not return till near mid- 
night ; I have endured her absence till I can 
endure it no longer, and I come to seek in your 
society a refuge from the miseries of solitude. 
Tou are welcome, Mr. Sprento; and if you 
will not think me too selfish, I will own that 
I wish you were often compelled to make my 
house your asylum, for indeed I take little 
pleasure in the visits of my own sex< 

In my youth I did once attempt, insanely 
enough, to express in measures the dimen- 
sions of a measureless love, and describe in 
numbers, graces of mind and person, that 
bafiSed all description, and defied numeration 
tables to represent their multitude. This 
effusion I sent to the Editor of a Local 
Journal, who, counting it a literary curiosity 
of the age, inserted it in his next impression, 
and although I am not, I trust a vain man, 
yet I do maintain that when seep in its 
printed form and at a certain distance, it 
Dore a striking resemblance to genuine poetry. 
Need I say that I carefully, cut out the lines 
and sent them to Zabeth, and that Zabeth, 
amid its rubbishly absurdities, found traces of 
sense and discernment, and passages worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold. To this cir- 
cumstance I partly ascribe the cordial welcome 
I received, and to it especially the flattering 
words just recorded, woras that would seem to 
imply that I was very agreeable company. 

indeed, Mrs. Wellbeaten, said I, now is it 
you like the ladies so little, for my own part 
I always prefer them to gentlemen ; but tastes 
vary you know. 

If you could stay with us an hour or two 
you would probably discover the cause for 
yourself, said Zabeth. 

I came with the intention of staying three ! 

Then you shall go forward into our saqctum, 

you will there be out of the way, and without 

being seen yourself you will be able to hear 

everything. 

So saying, without rising from her seat, she 
pushed open a door, and pointed to a chair in 
a line with her own, but within a neat little 
sitting-room. 

There, Sprento, when the street-door opens 
you can shut that, and hear my friends talk, 
and if what you hear should beget a desire to 
see them, you can peep through that little 
curtained window in the partition, and gratify 
your curiosity. 

Zabeth had hardly finished speaking when a 
knock was heard at the door, and a *patrone8S 
was anUgOunced. 

[CQNCLUSION NKXT MONTH.] 
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THE BDITOS'S TABLE. 

NOTICE. 

As we wish the ^ BRAOfORDiAN*' to be an 
exact reflex of the tpint of the town and of 
the timei^ we innte contributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent pezsons 
who ma7 wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of Uie writer must 
be given as a guarantee of originality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed ; and nothing anonymous, 
whetherin prose or verse, however meritorious, 
will be noticed. 

All Leftten, Mannscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisements 
for the Coven, to be sent to Abraham Hoi- 
royd. Top of Westgate, Bradford. 

Ths rbadbr will observe that our title, and 
the date of publication is printed at the top 
of every page, in order that it may be legally 
rjmstered for transmission to foreign countries. 
The ''Braofordian" has been Registered for 
Trantn^uhn Abroad^ and purchasers may post 
it the same as a Newspaper, to their friends in 
allpartsof the world, by affixing apostage stamp. 



•BOOK NOTICES. 

SsLP-HBLP«— IFOft lUuttrtOMnt of Charaeter 
and OondueL By Saknuel Smiles. John 
Murray, Albermarle Street, London. Post 
8vo. 344 Pages, Price 6s. 1860. Contents- 
Chapter 1. Self-Help, National and Individ- 
ual. 3. Leadersof Industry-— Inventors and 
Producers. 8. Application and Perseverence. 
4. Helps and Opportunities— Scientific Pur- 
suits. 5. Workers in Art. 6. Industry and 
the English Peersjge. 7* Energy andCourage. 
8. Buainefls Qualities. 9. Money—Use and 
Abuse. 10. Self-Culture. 11. Facilities 
and Difficulties, 12. Example—Models. 
13. Character— The True Gentleman. 

This is an excellent book, abounding in 
good advice, and good example for the young. 
Suitable for all times, and all places ; a leisure 
hour spent in the perusal of its pages will be 
sure to result in profit to the young student, 
and in entertainment to the old maii. A 
better book for young people could hardly be 
found, filled as it with the history of struggling 
genius, and the untiring labours of men who 
have raised themselves to fortune and to fame. 
We would advise every reader of this journal 
to buy or borrow the book and peruse it. 

Spici Islands: — Passed in the Sea of Read' 
ing, Seventy*Three Selections from the 
Poets of Yorkshire. Foolacap Octavo, 
100 Paget. Price Is. Published by Abnir 
ham Holroyd, Westgate, Bradford* 

This little work contains poetry written 
by the following authors. John Ackroyd, 
Jane Atkinson, J. L. G. Brereton, J. B. 
J. Bixmsi Anne Bronte, Charlotte Bronte, 



Emily Jane Bronte, John Oombe, F. 
W. Cronhelm, Thomas Crossley, Earl of 
Carlisle, George Davidson, Wm. Dearden. 
J. H. Ecdes, Ebenexer Elliott ; Stephen Fa w- 
cett, E. C. Green, Joseph Hardaker, Wm. 
Heaton, Wm. Hollingworth, Abrm. Holroyd, 
H. B. Jennings, Edward Lapage, Benjamin 
Milner, B. M. Milnes, James Montgomery, 
John Nicholson, Benj. Preston, J. Kobert- 
shaw, Robert Stoiy, James SutcUflfe, Thomas 
Rawson Taylor, J. B. Walker, B. C. Wfldon, 
Abraham Wildman, G. W. A. and J. W. 
The notice of this book given below, gives a 
better description of it than anytibing we 
could write. It is copied from the Bradford 
Observer^ of December 22nd last. 

*' The thanks of Bradfordians and of Jork- 
shiremen generally are due to the publisher of 
this pretty Utde volume of Yorlohire min- 
strelsy. Who will say that there is no poetry 
amongst our long chimneys and palace ware- 
houses? There is refutation of so heretical a 
notion in these pages of pleasant verse— these 
spice islands, breathing odours from Araby the 
Blest. Here are seventy-three poems from 
Yorkshire poets. Blessings go with them all, 
to every hall and cottage, to every valley and 
hillside. May they make hundreds of readers 
happier and better by their sweet thoughts 
and moorland music, and may they be so well 
appreciated as to tempt the intelligent poet- 
publisher, for such he is, to give us a larger 
selection on a laiger scale. We are thankful 
for the q>ecimens collected together with so 
much poetic taste feeling. Most of them are 
the work of humble hands, but none will be 
ashamed of them, rather wiU they be the sub- 
ject of honest pride and glory. They are 
diveree in merit of course, and none will object 
to variety on that score. We don't always 
want a didactic mode, sometimes we relish the 
emotional better, and here we have both sorts, 
with plenty of every style of verse, and length 
of measured foot to please and improve. The 
bards of the book range from the Earl of Car. 
lisle to the himible worker who sings amongst 
the ftuze bushes or amongst the clack of factory 
machines. We have Nicholson, and Taylor, 
and Brereton, and Holroyd, and Hollingworth, 
and Preston, and Bronte, and Binns, and 
twenty-nine others. Some of them have got 
immortal laurels on their brows, others are in 
a fiur way of being crowned. Some we meet 
with week by week, in our own columns and 
in those of our contemporaries, and some of the 
sweet singers have been long dead. We re- 
commend the little book very warmly. It 
was a good idea of the publisher, and he has 
done his work well, writing little headings to 
the poems of a biographical or descriptive 
nature, and thus furthering our acquaintance 
with the minstrel he introduces. It will 
make a nice gift book, and show folks what 
we can do in Yorkshire in the way of courting 
the muses successfully." 
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HABITS OF COMPOSITION OF 
EMINENT AUTHORS. 

SoMV people are in the habit of boasting of 
the ease -with which they '* dash off" a certain 
amount of writing — verse or prose — an im- 
promptu or leading article. This haste, how- 
ever it may agree with these, is in general 
fatal to any enduring excellence. Your easy 
writing is almost sure to be hard reading. 
Rapid writers, as well as rapid . talkers, are 
more frequently superficial than solid ; while 
on the contrary, literary excellence seems the 
growth of care, slowness, and repetition. 

Lord Byron was a rapid writer, but he was 
a rapid castigator. His Giaour was produced 
from the mould of his passionate fancy in a 
short space of time ; but the first draught of it 
was meagre compared with the complete poem. 
While it was passing through the press he 
, added to it some of its finest paragraphs; and 
Moore, in his Life of the Poet, shows with 
what care he went over his rapid octosyllables, 
and polished them into beauty and melody by 
the chauKOS of phraseology. He would write 
a fine line half a dozen ways, and kept a 
printer's boy running with corrections, like a 
post-horse, between his ro*ms and the compo- 
sitors' oflfice. It was the same with almost 
every thing he wrote. It was his custom to 
write out his ideas as they came, and continue 
till they came no longer. When finding . his 
blood cooling in reaction, he would set himself 
critically to work, and retrench, and pare, and 
modify as liberally as he had written. When 
writing in Italy he used to sit up far into the 
night, with bis gin and water beside hira, 
and write away till the cock summoned him to 
bed. The next day was generally spent in 
cutting down the business of the night to half 
the number of stanzas, shaping out, and other- 
wise condensing and improving the work. 
Byron's writing was not easy ; it was hard and 
harrassing; and, aided by the gin and 
water, it bowed him " gray and ghastly*' into 
the grave, at the early age of thirty-seven. 

Rosseau, who cast 

O'er erring thoughts and sentences a hue. 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling while they 

past 
The eyes that o'er them shed tears feelingly 

and fast, 

(No. 2.) 



elaborated his eloquent phraseology as much 
as Byro;} did. His manuscripts showed fre- 
quent erasures and interlineations; ^^nor is 
there one of them" he says in his confessions, 
" which I have not been obliged to transcribe 
four or five times before it went to press." In 
fact, one would say there was more of the 
agony of parturition than the fluency of pas- 
sion in them. Pope was excessively fastidious, 
and his manuscript Homer, kept in the British 
Museum, exhibits an elaborate profusion of 
blots, spratches, and corrections. Petrarch, 
writing his impassioned amatory sonnets to 
Laura — 

Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears — . 

seems to have suffered more from the miseries 
of rhyme than the loss of his mistress— as his 
corrections and erasures testify in his existing 
manuscripts. Lafontaine, the most charming, 
and apparently the most fadle writer of French 
verse, was accustomed to elaborate them, as a 
sculptor fashions his statue with repeated 
touches. Beranger, who seems to have caught 
some of his genius, built up his imperishable 
lyrics with a steady and persevering effort of 
brain. 

Gibbon wrote out his autobiography nine 
times hefore he could satisfy himself. The 
ease and grace of Addison's inimitable style 
were owing to the careful polish which he was 
always solicitous to bestow upon it. Charles 
Lamb, who is in his own way as exquisite a 
writer as Addison, used to spend a week at 
times in elaborating a single humorous epistle 
to a friend. His written fun was a thing of 
much anxious deliberation, and balancing of 
phrases. Moliere, whose verse has all the 
easy glow of conversation, would pass whole 
days in fixing upon the freest mode of turning 
his couplets. He employed all his art to hide 
that art. Moore, who seems in his musical 
stanzas to have written with the easiest and 
most spontaneous inspiration in the world, 
confesses, in his Life of Byron, that his verses 
cost him a great amount of patience, care, and 
correction. Indeed, if ^e had not made the 
avowal, it might have been concluded that the 
point, music, and general felicity which per- 
vade them, could not occur in such profusion, 
without the spirit prepense. As Paley would 
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aay, there is the evidence of design in them. 
Gray wrote slowly and fastidiously — so did 
Waller^ and so did Thomas Campbell. These 
poets had a strong love of " embroidered lines^ 
such as are always quoted with delight by 
posterity. 

Milton blotted his manuscripts, — so Dr. 
Johnson tells us. That was of course before 
he lost his sight. Afterwards, in dictating his 
Paradise Lost, to his daughters, he was doubt- 
less obliged to make a greater effort of mind, 
and giye out his words as they should stand 
for evermore on the tablets of the English 
language. Milton, and Virgil too, were accus- 
tomed, after they had written or dictated lines 
to a certain amount, to reduce them to half 
the number by condensation, a habit which, 
as we have said. Lord Byron also observed. 

Cowper, with all that careless manliness of 
style which distinguishes him, wrote deliber- 
ately, and spent much time in touching and 
retouching. Bishop Percy says that scarcely 
a single line in any of Oliver Go]^smith*s 
poetical works remained as it was written in 
the original draught. Akenside began to 
re-write his '^ Pleasures of the Imagination," 
and lived to finish but a part of the task, 
which is printed with the first printed version. 
It is curious to compare the result of his 
cooler judgment and more advanced age with 
the first flowings of his genius. Some of his 
amended lines are certainly more sonorous and 
elegant than the first, but the latter are more 
spirited, though the general effect of the second 
work is inferior, lie should have styled the 
latter the Pleasures of the Judgment— not the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Bembo had a desk with thirty pigeon-holes; 
and whenever he completed a sonnet he put 
it into the first of them, from whence he took 
it after a certain time, and having read and 
corrected it put it into the next compartment, 
and so on to the last, when it issued a nerfect 
chrysolite. Buffon, who used to say or style 
that it was in fact the man, was slow with the 
pen ; and asserted that genius was nothing but 
patience. Rochefocault so castigated his max- 
ims, that he left them the hard literary muscle 
which we find them after revision. 

It may be urged that Shakspeare and 
Scott — those kindred geniuses — wrote with 
rapidity. There seems to be no doubt that 
Shakspeare wrote much of his dramatic verse 
and prose in haste; and that he made very 
few erasures in his manuscript, or none. But 
it is also true that he wrote Hamlet, Julius 
C«sar, and some of his other plays with delib- 
eration and care. Where he writes hastily, 
we find, among, the finest flashes of humor 
and sentiment, much that is redundar.t and 
exaggerated — much that we would wish away. 
But one thing is to be understood with 
respect to ShukspearcT-he did not intend to 
write for posterity— that such was the case 
may be gathered from his sonnets, in which 



beseems to scorn his past occupation of play- 
wright, and also from the fact that he would 
clothe or patch any old plot, or part of another 
man*s feeble drama, with his glowing Terse. 
In such a case, Shakspeare would care very 
little to trouble himself with erasures, as a 
general rule. But in his Macbeth, Lear, 
Hamlet, the Merchant of Venice, &c.> we 
cannot be convinced that he did not write 
with a ihoughtful deliberaUon • sufficient to 
spare him any or many blots. 

Then, as to Sir Walter. He certainly 
wrote rapidly. But be thought hard. His 
style is careless ; but the power of delineating 
character — ^which is his genius and his glory — 
shows that he must have deeply premeditated 
all he ever sat down to write. It was no 
facile writing to set forth the storming o{ 
Torquilstone, or drama the Jeiress Rebecca. 
This authorship taxed his brain dreadfully, 
and finally destroyed it. Scott was not one 
of those who write with ease. He wrote 
with vigorous effort — with a wonderfiil con- 
centration, and wear and tear of mind. The 
advocate of rapid composition must surely 
shrink back, aftaid, when refering to the in- 
stance of such a laborious worker — such a li- 
terary demiourgos, as. the author of Waverley. 
All that the history of the greatest and 
brightest minds tells us, in fact, goes to prove 
that literary excellence is generally associated 
with labour and with care, and that what is 
intended to have a permanent hold upon the 
&vour and memory of men cannot come of 
any facile inspiration or any sudden felicity 
of execution. 

F AM E. 

What shall I do lest life in silence pass 1 

And if I do. 
And never prompt the braji of noisy brass, 

What need'st thou rue 1 
Remember aye the Ocean deeps are mute ; 

The shallows roar ; 
Worth is the Ocean — Fame is but the bruit 

Along the shore. 

What shall I do to be for ever known 1 

Thy duty ever, 
This did full many who yet slept unknown— > 

Oh ! never, never I 
Think'st thou, perchance, that they remain 
unknown 

Whom thou know'st not 1 
By angel-trumps in heaven their praise is 
blown — ' 

Divine their lot 

What shall I do to gain eternal life t 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife* 

Yea, with thy might. ' 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries. 

Shall live, though dead. 
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ITALY: 

A LbCTURB DRLIVBRBb IN St. GbOROb's 

Hall, Bradford, Junb 19th, 1860, by 
TUB Rbv. J. P. Chown: 

The Two Sidliea, 

Wb sappose ourselves now to be on board 
the French sh^p, the Pausilippe, not equal to 
the vessels of the P. & O. Company, but still 
a Teiy good, well appointed, and well managed 
boat. The island of Malta is fading away 
behind us, and we are making straight for the 
coast of Sicily, which lies right a-head. I feel 
rather excited because it is known we shall 
pass by Etna early in the morning, and though 
I go to rest, I find myself looking out of the 
little round window ia my berth, about every 
quarter of an hour or so, all the night through) 
fearing lest we should pass it while asleep ; 
and actually forgetting all the time that my 
berth was on the wrong side of the vessel, and I 
might have looked all the day and never have 
seen it at all. At length it was quite the time 
at which it ought to be seen, and it was not 
tliere of course, and so I dressed hastily, and 
rushed up upon deck to see whether the king 
of Naples had crushed it as he had done so 
many noble powers, or what had become of it, 
and there it was, the dream of my life was 
being fulfilled, there was Etna lifting up her 
bnow-crowned head 11,000 feet above us, and we 
sailing at her very feet, while a wreath of white 
smoke hung over her summit, and was curling 
away Into the deep blue firmament, and made 
a sight which I can see now at this moment as 
plainly as I could then, and shall do I believe 
as long as I live; a sight however which no 
tongue can everlell, and no picture can ever 
adequately bring before you. 

The first thing I did was to stand stock still, 
lost in admiration, amazement, and joy; 
the next was to rush down again into the cabins 
and rouse up my friends with the warning that 
if they did not come quickly they would lose 
Ktnn. The fact is there would be little danger 
of that, for we were sailing on for three hours 
almost without altering our relative positions 
at all, or if so only to see it at every turn to 
still greater advantage than before. 1 had no 
idea of its vastness, and it may be that some 
of my audience have not so much at least as 
they will have, when I mention that if you 
were on land you would have to commence 
the ascent that leads up to it at a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles from its summit ; 
that its fire is to be often seen in the day-time 
at Malta, at a distance of not less than some 
eighty miles; that it is one hundred and twen- 
ty miles in circumference round the base ; and 
that if you were to ascend it you wou'd have 
to go up for miles thrpugh villages, gar- 
dens, and vineyards ; then for other miles 
through flowers, pine forests, and fern groves; 
then through other miles of scoria ashes and 



lava; and then through miles of snow; and then 
you reach a platform in the midst of which is 
the crater six miles in circumference, and that 
is Mount Etna. 

We sail on down the channel with the most 
glorious scenery discloung itself at every point, 
but Etna seems to absorb all, till at length it 
disappears, and we come into the beautiful 
straits of Messinai turn into the noble harbour, 
and drop anchor. We feel rather anxious, 
because we have heard startling accounts of 
what is taking place, and the first thing we see 
is thousands of soldiers, with their bayonets 
glistening in the sun, and marching and coun^ 
ter-marching outside the city. It is Sunday 
morning, and as we stop there all day we de- 
termine to go on shore, we do so after break- 
fast^ being rowed to the Police office in the 
first mstance, and after passing through the 
ordeal there, we are free to go into the town. 
We repair at once to the British Consul, to 
ascertain if there is any English place of wor- 
ship, and find to our sorrow that there is not ; 
he is however a very intelligent gentlemanly 
man, seems glad to see some of his countrymen 
in that far-off troubled spot, and he told us 
that the state of things existing could not last 
long. We saw many buildings that had a 
board on them stating that they were English 
property, that was to save them in the riotings, 
and our friend told us that three days before 
the Neapolitan army had gone through the 
streets firing on the houses and empty balcon- 
ies, to try to tempt the people into some act 
of retaliation, that might serve as an excuse 
for wholesale slaughter, and not a shot was 
fired by the people in return ; while the Gen- 
eral had sent him word that he should give 
orders to his men to pillage the entire city. 
Who could think of that land being overrun 
by a foreign army of these red-breeched mis- 
creants, and treated in tiiis manner by that 
tyrant called the king of Naples, while their 
best men and the noblest spirits their coun- 
try had ever known, were chained in his 
loathsome dungeons, without their blood boiling 
within them, and praying that the fair land 
may shake off the terrible incubus under which 
she has been so long groaning] It is true that 
the ofiicial announcement stated that all was 
peace in Sicily, but that only called up in my 
mind Elizabeth Barret Browning's noble 
words. — 

" It is not peace. 'Tis treason stiff with doom, 
' ris gagged despair and inarticulate wrong 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Borne, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting 'neath the 

thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive leaf on 

her brute forehead. 
While her hoofs outpress the life from thesg 

Italian souls. 
O Lord of peace, who art Lord of righteousnon. 
Constrain these anguished worlds from sin and 

grief, 
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Pierce them with conacience, purge them with 

redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit.** 

Garibaldi I need scarcely say had not arri- 
ved in Sicily when we were there. I suppose 
he was on his way, at all events we heard of 
his arrival, and a trumped up account of the 
destruction of himself, and six vessels all sunk, 
and his army all destroyed : that was the news 
in Rome over which it was said Te Deums of 
thanksgiving were sung, rather prematurely as 
it turns out, in the Churches. If I cannot say 
much more however than is already known of 
what he has achieved since, it may not be 
altogether unacceptable or out of place, if I 
try to give as distinct an idea as 1 can of the 
island of Sicily, and its relation to Italy. It 
is often said then that Italy is in the shape of 
a boot, and so it is, with the top joined to the 
^reat continent of Europe, nearly at right- 
angles ; then all the top part of the boot is 
Tuscany, now a part of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, which it joins ; the middle part of the 
boot is the Papal States, and the lower part, 
the foot, is the kingdom of Naples ; the Med- 
iterranean sea runs down the front of this boot, 
and the Adriatic down the back of it, the calf 
and so on ; then down at the toe there is 
Messina, the nearest point of Sicily, and the 
straits of Messina, scarcely two miles broad, 
run betwixt the two. Then as to Sicily itself, 
that is a triangle with Syracuse at one comer, 
Messina at the second, and Palermo at the 
third. As you are aware it was at Marsala, 
near F^ermo, that Garibaldi landed, and from 
that point that we trust he may gain the whole 
country, so that that lovely island may be 
delivered from under the iron hoof by which 
she has been so long ground into the dust, 
and may rise up like her own glorious moun- 
tains bright in the smile of the heaven that 
shines upon them, and a blessing and honour 
to all around. 

We must suppose ourselves again, however, 
to be on board the vessel and sailing out of 
the harbour, and we look round again for the 
last time upon the scene most surpassingly 
beautiful as it is ; the city looks as though it 
were built of marble ; the hills look like gigantic 
rubies ; the vineyards and gardens look like 
what you have been wont to think of paradise. 
The soft blue Italian sky bends down over 
you with a loveliness such as you have never 
seen before, and the cAlm bright sea mirrors 
and flashes it all back again, and heaven and 
earth, and land and sea, all combine to form a 
picture which as we saw it can never be de- 
scribed, and never be forgotten. But look 
now, the straits are narrowing, and you see 
that rocky promontory on the one side, and 
the lighthouse on the peak of land ,on the 
other, that is Scylla and Charybdis, and we 
really and actually are sailing between the 
two. Yes, you xememberthis is where the 



Syrens sang when Ulysses sailed through, but 
he stuffed the ears ot his sailors with wax so 
that they should not hear them, and then he 
tied himself to the mast so that he might hear 
them, but not be led astray *, and then when 
he did hear them they charmed him so that 
he called to his sailors to unbind him and let 
him go, but alas for him, or rather well for 
him, they could not bear him because he had 
stuffed their ears, and so he escaped. The 
moral of which is, let even the itrongest keep 
as far as possible from temptation, and be 
thankful for whatever may keep from us the 
gratification, however pleasant, the results of 
which could only lead to our ruin. 

And so again then we suppose ourselves to 
be steaming on our course round the point of 
Sicily, nearest the Italian shores, and up the 
opposite side to that we have just come down ; 
on our way to Naples, past the Lipari islands, 
one of which, Stromboli, is a very active vol- 
cano, and we shall pass close by it. On our 
way there however we are admiring the for- 
mation of the clouds that hang over the 
Sicilian coast, and as we look we pertfeire 
there is a mountain up among them, around 
which they are gathered, and to our infinite 
surprise and delight glorious old Etna comes 
out of her cloud-chamber, and stands there full 
to view for at least some' fifty miles on our 
way, looking, if it be possible, grander fro m 
this side the country than she dicl from the 
other. We sit for about four hours lost Iq 
admiration, gazing upon her, till at length we 
come up to Stromboli, and we see them both 
together. 

Stromboli is a mountain island covered with 
dwellings all round the base, on the opposite 
side to that where the erruptions are, and the 
sides of which are seamed with lava in a man- 
ner just like the veins upon the back of a 
man's hand, supposing them to be magnified 
to that extent. As we came close up we 
perceived that there was an erruption about 
every quarter of an hour, and there was a 
long serpent-like trail of smoke, just as you 
have sometimes seen from a steamer, stretching 
over the sea till it melted away into light 
fleecy cloudlets in the distance. 

When we had passed Stromboli an hour or 
so, we were favoured with perhaps the most 
wonderful ot all the many gorgeous sunsets we 
were permitteil to look upon in those regions. 
First the sun began to droop towards the 
horizon in the midst of a sky suffused up to 
the very meridian, with the richest, mellowest 
orange tinge that you could ever conceive of; 
then as it sank beneath the horizon it was as 
though it was dropping into a sea of molten 
amber and gold ; then, sonlie time after it had 
disappeared from us, I looked hack and there 
were the snows of Etna still bright and rosy 
with its parting ray, and then out started the 
beautiful silver crescent of the young May- 
moon, with Venus, her five rays being as di»- 
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tinctly visible as possible ; and I thought 

" Star of the evening, beautiful star,'* 
and then as I looked back upon the beautiful 
shores of Sicily, fading away in the twilight^ 
I thought, , 

*' Shades of evening close not o*er us. 
Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 

Mom, alas ! will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle." 
And then as night gathered around, there was 
Stromboli pouring out her red river of fire into 
the sea at her feet, and how I wibhed I had all 
Bradford with me to see and feel what I saw 
and felt, but can never describe ; accept the 
attempt to give some conception of what I 
felt almost ashamed of having attempted to 
describe at all. 

We will now suppose the night to have 
passed over, and the next morning we 
sail into the bay of Naples ; it is said to be 
the finest and most beautiful bay in the world, 
and certainly it would be difficult to conceive 
of anything that could surpass it. There is 
Vesuvius smoking on the one side, with vine- 
yards and dwellings half way up the ascent ; 
at the foot of it on the side farthest from us 
is Pompeii, which was buried by an eruption 
rather less than 1800 years ago, to be reached 
from Naples by rail ; and at its foot nearest to 
us is a city built upon Herculaneum, another 
buried city, as this perhaps may be buried in 
its turn and another built upon it. Then just 
before us, in the curve of the bay, is Naples 
itself, its streets as we see them through a 
glass, full of life, and its buildings rising up 
one above another, some of the domes and 
spires of its churches shining in the morning 
sunlight like bright burnished gold. We of 
course have a strong desire to go on shore, but 
that is a process in Italy which furnishes about 
one of the most admirable tests of a man's 
philosophy and good temper that I could well 
conceive of. I will try to give you some faint 
conception of it. Suppose you have cast 
anchor, the first thing you see is a soldier who 
comes alongside in a boat and remains there 
as long as the ship does, for no earthly purpose 
I could conceive of, unless as a representative 
of the amiable and paternal government with 
which that fair land is favoured. The next 
thing is another official who comes in another 
boat, and receives the bill of health. Then 
you see one or two of the ofiicers of the ship 
row off in a boat with a large parcel consisting 
of the passports of all on board. Then in some 
three or four hours, as the case may be, two 
other officials come on board, one of whom 
takes his station at the top of the ladder lead- 
ing down the ship's side, and the other comes 
on deck. The one that comes on deck has a 
list of persons who may go on shore, and he 
pi;^K:eeds to read them out ; you must remem- 
ber however that the names are given in 
Italian, and it is not always easy to recognize 
your own name. 



There I stood, for instance, listening with 
all my might, and I heard a sound sometihing 
like Guiseppe Prbeny Cown, and I thougiit 
it was takiag wonderful liberties with one's 
name, if that was it, but I responded to it, and 
it turned out to be right. Then you receive a 
slip of paper with your name on it, and that 
you take to the Police office where you go 
through an investigation, if that is satisfactory 
you are allowed 'to go into the town ; when 
you have ended your wanderings you must 
return to the Police office, where they give 
you another slip of paper, furnished with 
which you may pass the man who stands on 
the top of the ladder qn the ship, but withoTit 
which you could no more go on board the ship 
than you could fly. That may serve to give 
you some slight conception of how it is under 
the most favourable circumstances, being in- 
creased in its unpleasantness of course, just in 
proportion to the want of temper on either side. 

And so we went on shore, and I may men- 
tion one or two things we noticed ; first, then 
we noticed that all the fortifications of the 
city were turned inwards, so that they can 
pour destruction in upon the city as well as 
upon an enemy without; there are four great 
forts all the cannon of which are pointed on 
the city , while there are monasteries and govern- 
ment buildings surmonted by cannon in every 
direction, and at the ends of some of the prin- 
cipal streets you see loopholes and mouths of 
cannon peeping out at you in a way anything 
but pleasant to behold, and that at the bidding 
of that young tyrant could sweep the streets 
as with the besom of destruction at any mo- 
ment. The fact is in truth that the bombarding 
of cities is calculated upon there as one of the 
things that are to be ever looked for, and the 
contractor fofsupplying gas and laying down 
the pipes has a clause put into the agreement, 
debarring him from making any claim upon 
the crown for any damage arising from an 
eruption of the mountain, or a bombardment 
from the throne. And he undertakes to erect 
gasworks subject to that casualty. And so 
that frog Bombino set himself up by the side 
of that ox Vesuvius, let us hope that it will be 
with the same result as in the fable, that the 
frog may burst and the mountain remain as it 
is. There is one custom observed here by the 
soldiers which excited my attention, as being 
not altogether without significance ; we were 
walking in front of the barracks when I heard 
the bugle, and saw the guard piesenting arms, 
and that was to hail the meridian, to salute 
the sun just at the moment when he had 
reached his noontide glory ; there they stood 
in the full blaze of his beariis, the sentry pre- 
senting arms, and the trumpeter sounding his 
salute, and the whole guard drawn up to render 
their respect ; and so let us trust that nation 
may have yet to honour the sun of civil and 
religious liberty that we would fain hope has 
dawned upon them, as she shall leap to a 
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throne from which she shall never be driven, 
but around which she may pour out the light 
and liberty of her glorious presence over all 
the ^air land, and from Italy throughout the 
world. 

Of all the many scenes of beauty that are 
around you here, there is one that surpasses 
all besides, and that is the city and the bay 
from Virgil's tomb. The Neapolitans say a 
man should see that and then die ; and beyond 
all question it is most surpassingly superbly 
beautiful ; the tomb itself is of course of great 
interest, and the view from it is every way 
worthy of the glorious bard who was wont to 
sing its praises; and whose name it bears. 
There is a fine museum in Naples enriched not 
only with works of art, but with relics from 
Pompeii, which however, as the day we were 
there was a festal day, was closed. We went 
into the Cathedral and some of the principal 
Churches, but as we have yet to look in at 
Rome I need not stay to describe them. Take 
it as a whole it is a city whose natural features 
are among the most attractive, and whose 
social, poUticaJ, and religious features are 
among the most repulsive, that could well be 
thought of. Let us hope that a better day is 
dawning in this respect, and pray for the time 
when she shall be mirrored in her own beau- 
tiful bay, the happy queen of all the .beauties 
that are spread at her feet, and the joy of the 
country of which she has so long been the 
curse, delivered fro^pi her present thraldom, 
and blessed with a constitution and govern- 
ment that shall receive the smile of heaven, 
the respect of surrounding nations, and the 
love and thanks of all who rejoice in her 
sway, 

IN MEMORIAM. 
ROBERT STORY. 

The wild rose blooms by cliff and scaur, 
The gorse lights up its " scented flame; * 

The grey crags wear their russet crown — 
All sylvan nature smiles the same. 

As when, by fell and mountain tarn. 
The shepherd boy rov'd glad and free, 

And touch'd Northumbria's wizard harp, 
With trembling thrilling ecstacy. 

Singing, untaught, as wild birds sing. 
Sweet idyls of his pastoral hours, 

Of love and war, — The Cliffords fame, 
And old romlince in feudal towers. 

Till firm and strong with lyric art. 
His hand obey'd the kindling flame ; 

And mingled with its mountain lays. 
The anthem notes of Patriot fame ! 

Alas, the wizard harp isiiushM !— 
But ye who lov*d the strains it gave, 

Bring moorland heather wet with dew, 
A chaplet for the Minstrel's grave. 

El«5a Chaven Grssn. 



TOBKSHIRE SOVOS. 



AW NIVIR CAN CALL HUR MY 

WIFE. 

By the Author of " T'Spicy Man." 

Aw'm a weyver ya knaw, an awf deead. 

So aw du all at iver aw can 
Ta put away aat o' my heead 

The thowts an the aims of a man ! 
Eight shillin a wick's whot aw arn. 

When aw*ve varry gooid wark an full time. 
An aw think it li sorry consam 

Fur a hearty young chap in his prime ! 

But ar maister says things is as well 

As they hae been, ur ivir can be ; 
An aw happen sud think soa mysel. 

If he'd nobud swop places wi me ; 
But he*s welcome ta all he can get. 

Aw begrudge him o' noan o^ his brass. 
An aw'm nowt bud a madlin ta fret, 

Ur ta dream o* yond bewtiful lass ! 

Aw nivir can call hur my wife, 

My love aw sal niver mak knawn, 
Ylt the sorra that darkens bur life 

Thraws a shadda across o^ my awn ; 
An aw*m suar when hur heart is at eeas, 

Thear is sunshine an singin i' mine. 
An misfortunes may come as they pleeas. 

Bud they nivir can mak ma repine. 

That Chartist wiir nowt bud a sloap. 

Aw wur fooild be his speeches an rhymes, 
His promises wattered my hoap. 

An aw lengM fur his sunshiny times ; 
But aw feel *at my dearist desire 

Is withrin within ma away. 
Like an ivy-stem trailin' it mire. 

An deein* fur t*want of a stay ! 

When aw laid i' my bed day an neet. 

An wur geen up by t'doctur fur deead — 
God bless hur — shoo'd come wi a leet 

An a basin o' grewil an breead ; 
An aw once thowt aw'd aht wi* it all. 

Bud sa kindly shoo chattud an smiled, 
Aw wur fain tu turn ovvur to t'wall, 

An ta bluther an sob like a child I 

An aw said as aw thowt of her een. 

Each breeter f ur't tear at wur in't ; 
It's a sin ta be nivir furgeen 

To yoke hur ta famine an stint ! 
So aw'i e'en travel forrud thru life. 

Like a man thru a desert unknawn. 
Aw mun ne'er hev a hoam an a wife* 

Bud my sorras will all be my awn. 

Soa aw' trudge on aloan as aw owt. 

An whativir my troubles may be. 
They'll be sweetened, my lass, wi' the thowt 

That aw've nivir browt trouble ta thee ; 
Yit a burd hes its young uns ta gard, 

A wild beast, a mate in his den ; 
An aw cannot but think that its hard-— 

Nay, deng it, awm roarin' agen I 
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THE SWALLOWS: 

A FABLE. 

Ko longer sought the sportive fly. 
The azure of the summer sky ; 
For winds ungentle, daj by day, 
Snatch'd from the stem the whirling spray, 
And chilling fogs, like sheets of lead, 
Hung o'er the scythed, and sickled mead. 

Twas then well screened from cold and wet. 
The Birds in solemn conclave met. 
ThCigrey old steeple e'er its fall, 
Became a senatorial hall. 
Where feather'd- statesmen, small and great. 
Discussed at ease, affairs of state, 
The strong (as often is the case, 
With strong ones of a higher race) 
Shed tears, while gazing on the weak ; 
To shattered limb, and broken beak, 
They spake of orer population. 
And recommended emigration. 

But one rose up when all was still. 

And whetting his melodious bill, 

Addressed in deep and earnest words, 

The multitude ot listening birds : — 

** My friends, I should ha?e longer sat, 

*' To helir your wisdom in debate, 

<* But that I oft have felt within, 

*' The whisper of a voice divine, 

*' It comes, I know not how or why, 

*' But I must either speak or die. 

" It tells me that a winter comes, 

" Whose tempests shall destroy our homes. 

*' And what is more» exterminate 

'* The tribes that now our hunger sate. 

** But there are lands beyond the main, 

** Where summer holds her sunny reign. 

" Of death and cold we need not die, 

•• For thither yet we all may fly, 

** And heaven will send us favouring gales, 

'* To waft us to those blessed vales. 

Each feathered hearer heard within, 
An echo of the voice divine. 
And all while listening to the youth. 
Felt for the time the power of truth, 
And fearless of the frowning skies, 
Baised the wild cry, arise I arise I 

Bat e'er the crowd could upward spring. 

With hopeful heart and towering wing, 

A wit, and scholar, pert and gay, 

Just hinted he'd a word to say : 

As he had worshipped through the season, 

A goddess called by students. Reason, 

A knowing bird in sooth was he. 

As ever perched on bam, or tree ; 

For he to life and light was brought. 

Where laws, and languages are taught,* 

And in his nest for weeks had sat. 

Listening to doctors in debate, 

Till he like them, bad gained a store. 

Of useless metaphysic lore. 

Few grey professors of the college 



Knew more than he of fate, fore-knQwledge, 

Or chatted -more familiarly, 

Of free-will and necessity. 

On lengthy aiguments he'd enter. 

To prove a circle had no centre. 

For well knew he with learned rules, 

To mystify unlettered fools. 

And floor with^quibble and pretence, 

That clumefy giant, Common-sense. 

** That speaker friends" said he " I wist, 
** Is but a canting Methodist ; 
** Since he exhorts you, one and all, 
** T' obey some fancied inward call. 
** Or he may be (the godless rogue) 
^ A poor but plotting demagogue, 
'' That discontented with his st^te, 
" Would ruin nations to be great ; 
(*' For aye, his very features show it,) 
** A wild eyed ranting crack-brained poet. 

'* 'Tis true, our fathers gave command, 

** That we should leave this stricken land, 

'* So soon as we had strength to brave, 

*' A journey o'er the endless wave. 

** But they have sent their children dear, 

** No known and trusty messenger, 

*• To tell us of their happy lot, 

" In the, far land where they are not 

** My friends, the redbreast holds 'tis clear, 

'' 'Tis possible to winter here, 

** And in my neighbours word I trust, 

'< Let others go, if go they must. 

" The fish that ate their fathers, will 

«' Devour them to the claws and bilL 

" But when those epicures you see, 

'* Just tell them not to wait for me. 

They heard, but heeded not, and fast 
Rose upward, on the rushing blast. 
While, full of self conceit and pride 
The babe of reason stayed and died. 



EPITAPH ON POOR BtiND 
JEMMY, 

WHO U81ED TO BB6 IN THB MARKBT-PLACB, 
AND ON THB 8TKP8 OF ZOAR GHAPBL. 

Farewell, ol(J friend, a long farewell ; 

We shall not soon forget 
Thy shabby coat that loosely fell, 

Or thy shrill clarionet : 
Thy sightless eyes, and wizened face. 

The button, string, and hat ; — 
When standing in the market-place, 

Thou many a penny gat. 

But death which spares not players or kings. 

Hath brought thee to this spot, 
And thou art named among the things 

That were, but now are not. 
Thee we shall see no more below. 

Upon the steps of Zoar ; 
Thy strains that were not music, now 

Shall strain our ears no more. 
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WILLIAM JACKSON. 

" Heaven helps those who help themselves" 
is a well- worn maxim, embodying in a small ' 
compass the results of vast hmnan experience. 
The spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine 
growth in the individual; and, exhibited in 
the lives of many, it constitutes the true source 
of national vigour and strength." 

" Although musical composition is not an art 
in which Englishmen have as yet greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, their energies having 
for the most part taken other and more practi- 
cal directions, we are not without illustrations 
of the power of perseverence in this special 

pursuit." 

'* The career of William Jackson, the author 
of * The Deliverance of Israel/ an oratorio 
which has been successfully performed in the 
principal musical towns of his native county 
of York, furnishes an interesting illustration of 
perseverence over difficulties in the pursuit of 
musical science. He is the son of a miller at 
Masham, a little town situated in the valley 
of the Yore, in the north-west corner of York- 
shire. Musical taste seems to have been here- 
ditary in the family, for his father played the 
fife in the band of the Masham Volunteers, 
and was a singer in the parish choir. His 
grandfather was leading singer and ringer at 
Masham Church : and one of the boy's earliest 
musical treats was to be present at the bell 
pealing on Sunday mornings. During the 
service, his w'onder was still more excited by 
the organist's performance on the barrel-organ, 
the doors of which were thrown open behind 
to let the soifnd fully into the church, by 
which the stops, pipes, barrels, staples, key- 
board, and jacks, were fully exposed, to the 
wonderment of the little boys sitting in the 
gallery behind, and to none more than our 
young musican. At eight years of age he 
began to play with his father's old fife, which, 
however, would not sound D ; but his mother 
remedied the difiiculty by buying for him a 
one keyed flute; and shortly after, a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood presented him with 
a flute with four silver keys. As the boy.made 
no progress with his " book learning," being 
fonder of cricket, fives, and boxing, than 6f his 
school lessons— the village school master giving 
him up as "a bad job" — his parents sent him 
off to a school at Pateley Bridge. While there 
he found congenial society in a club of village 
choral singers at Brighouse Gate, and with 
them he learnt the sol-fa-ing gamet on the old 
English plan. He thus became drilled in the 
reading of Music, in which he soon became a 
proficient. His progress astonished the club, 
and he returned heme full of musical ambition. 
He now learnt to play upon his father's old 
piano, but with little melodious result; and he 
became eager to possess a finger organ, but had 
no means of procuring one. About this time, a 
neighbouring parish clerk had purchased for an 



insignificant sum, a small disabled barrel-organ 
which had gone the circuit of the northern 
countiei with a show. The clerk tried to 
revive the tones of the instrument, but failed ; 
at last he bethouirht him that he would try 
the skill of young Jackson, who had succeeded 
in making some alterations and improvements 
in the hand-organ of the parish church. He 
accordinglefy brought it to the lad's house in a 
donkey cart, and in a short time the instru- 
ment was repaired, and played over its old 
tunes again, greatly to the owner's satisfieustion. 

The thought now haunted the youth that he 
could make a barrel-organ, and he determined 
to do so. His father and he set to work, and 
though without practice in carpentering, yet^ 
by dint of hard labour, and after many &lures, 
they at last succeeded; and an organ was 
constructed which played ten tunes decently, 
and the instrument was generally regarded as 
a marvel in the neighbourhood. Young Jack- 
son was now frequently sent for to repair old 
church organs, and to put new music upon the 
barrels which he added to them. All this he 
accomplished to the satisfaction of his cu»- 
tomers, after which he proceeded with the 
construction of a four stop fioger^organ, adapt- 
ing to it the keys of an old harpsichord. This 
he learnt to play upon,— studying 'Calcott*s 
Thorough Bass' m the evening, and working 
at his trade of miller during the day ^ occasion- 
ally also tramping about the country as a 
^< cadger" with an ass and a cart. During sum- 
mer he worked in the fields, at turnip- time, 
hay-time, and harvest, but was never without 
the solace of music during his leisure evening 
hours. He next tried his hand at musical 
composition, and a dozen of his anthems were 
shown to the late Mr. Camidge. of York, as 
'' the production of a miller's lad of fourteen." 
Mr. Camidge was pleased with them, marked 
the objectionable parts, and returned them 
with the encouraging remark, that they did 
the youth great credit, and that he must '* go 
on writing." 

A village band having been set on foot at 
Masham, young Jackscm joined it, and was 
ultimately oppointed its leader. He played 
all the instruments by turns, and thus acquired 
a considerable practical knowledge of his art: 
he also composed numerous tunes for the band. 
A new finger-organ having been presented to 
the parish church he was further appointed 
organist. He now gave up his employment 
as a journeyman miller, and commenced tal- 
low-chandling, still employing his spare hours 
in the study of music. In 1839 he published 
his first anthem — " For joy let fertile valley's 
sing;" and in the following year he gained 
the first j)rize from the Huddersfield Glee Club, 
for his ' Sisters of the Lea.' 'God be merciful 
to us,' and the 103rd Psalm, written for a 
double chorus and orchestra^ are well known. 
In the midst of these minor works Jackson 
proceeded with the composition of his Ora« 
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toria, — " The Deliverance of Israel from 
Babylon." , His practice was, to iot down a 
sketch of the ideas as they presented themselves 
to his mind, and to write them out in score in 
the evenings, after he had left his work in the 
candle shop. His Oratorio was published in 
}>arts, in the course of 1844 — p, and he pub- 
lished the last chorus on his twenty-ninth 
birthday. The work was exceedingly well 
received by musical critics, and has been 
frequently performed with great success in the 
northern towns. Mr. Jackson is'now settled 
at Bradford, and not long since had the hon- 
our of leading his fine company of Bradford 
choral singers before Her Majesty at Buck- 
ingham Palace', on which occasion, as well as 
at the Crystal Palace, some ^ne choral pieces 
of his composition, from his MS. work (since 
published), entitled **The Year," were per- 
formed with great effect. 

Such is a very brief outline of the career of 
a self-taught English musician, who promises, 
in the maturity of his powers, to take high 
rank among native composers. His life affords 
but another illustration of the power of self- 
help, and the force of courage and industry, 
in enabling a man to surmotfnt and overcome 
early ditiicultes and obstructions of no ordinary 
kind." 

From ^Self-Hslp," By Samubl Smilbs. 



APPERLEY : 
A SYLVAN SCENE. 

No sound was in the woodlands 

In the hush ^f the sunset hour. 
Save where the rooks in darkening flight 

Wheeled round their airy tower ; 
And the sylvan calm refreshed my heart, 

As the dew salutes the flower. 

Soft gathered the twilight ether 

Its veil o'er the* distant scene. 
Whilst a lance of light from the opal west 

Shot thro' the leafy screen ; 
And lengthening shadows of putple grey 

Swept o'er the golden green. 

The streamlet, hushed to a quiet pool 

Lay calm in mirr6red rest y 
Deep diamond dark with the bending trees 

Soft pictured on its breast, 
And just one golden spangle 

The star on twilight's crest. 

Above it, moss stain'd ivy claspt. 

Arose a cottage grey. 
With children at the open door 

And garden wildly gay ; 
Warm human love with nature dwelt 

And blest the woodland way t 

Eliza Caavjen Gbebn. 



AN EVENING WITH DRESSMAKERS^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The new comer shut the door, and with head 
half awry and a keen ratty look at Zabeth, 
commenced as follows, 

r New Mrs. Wellbeaten, I shan't stand this, 
you have cabbaged half a yard of my bonnet 
silk, and unless you give it up quietly, I will 
send a policeman with a search warrant. 

Send him, said the compliant Mrs. Well- 
beaten. 

Oh, you wretch, you think you can do as 
you like but you will find out your mistake, 
Mrs. Luraby ha^ examined that bonnet and 
she says the silk must be somewhere. 

Mrs. Lumby is correct. 

Then I will either have it or die for it. 

Die you may and must, but you will get no 
more silk. 

Shan't I though, then I'll tell you what I'll 
do, my fine madam, I'll "hlast your character, 
I'll tell everybody what a thief you are. 

Don't, so many will know what a liar you 
are. 

Well I never 1 and so^ people must not only 
be robbed by you but abused, why you little 
thieving aggravating wretch I'll murder you, 
and so saying, she snatched up a quarto vol- 
ume lying on the table, and hurled it with all 
her force at the head of the dressmaker. A 
timely obeisance, to the coming missive, saved 
the head of my friend, but irremediably dam- 
aged mine, for it flew forwards and sent the 
fcttob of the door, behind which I sat with my 
eye to the keyhole, against my forehead, with 
a violence that made me a very marked, if not 
a very remarkable man. 

Well, Sprento, said my hostess, how do you 
like Na 1 P 

In the parlance of the green room, said I, 
her performance would be called a decided hit ; 
I think nothing but its uncommon thickness 
has .saved my skull from being fractured. 

There is one thing, my friend, that surprises 
me, you made no attempt to clear yourself of 
the dreadful charge of tlieft. 

Mrs. Wellbeaten laughed pleasantly, and 
replied as follows : — In her present temper it 
would^ be impossible to make my innocence 
apparent ; at some future time when the bonnet 
is taken to pieces to be cleaned, she will dis- 
cover that I have not robbed her of a shred. 
You think, perhaps, I ought to purge my 
character of a stain so monstrous as this; I 
tell you, sir, that I cannot clear my character 
of foul charges : the accusations^are so numer- 
ous that the refutation of them would consume 
all my time. The stains on my character, 
like the designs on Hoyles Prints, are ** war- 
ranted fast;" or. like the spots on the hands 
of Lady Macbetn, they defy detergents, and 
grow more distinct for the washing. For years 
it has been my doom to labour under charges 
of some kind ; one thinks me a thief, another 
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says I am an extortioner, a third whispers 
that I cannot pay my debts, and a fourth 
declares me a swindler. Instead, therefore, of 
patching up a character which can never more 
be made decent or respectable, I stay at home 
and try to silence all slanderers by a virtuous 
and industrious life. 

Another knock at the door, and another 
woman enters. 

Nah Missis, is me gahn doin P 

Yes ma'am, its here, quite ready. 

Bowl it up, will ya, and lap it i' this ere 
enkutcher. 

The dress was wrapped up and 'tied up as 
desired, and placed before her on the counter. 

Hah mitch is it P 

Half- a- crown, said Zab^th. 

Can ya change a suvrin P asked the hag, 
holding a new farthing between her finger 
and thumb. 

Indeed ma'am I can't, but I will send my 
daughter to get it changed. 

Noa, noa, niver mind it nah, it '11 be reyt, 
it '11 all be reyt, and so saying she took up the 
bundle, walked out and shut the door after 
her. 

Mrs. Wellbeaten, I asked, how long did you 
and your daughter work at that dress p 

We began yesterday, after dinner, and fin- 
ished as the Foundry bell was ringing eight. 

There was then, I remarked, fourteen hours 
labour in it for a single person, and the remu- 
neration, you say, half-a- crown. 

Tes, rail fourteen hours of labour, but not 
quite half-a- crown; in this instance, believing 
the woman to be poor, we found hooks and 
eyes, whalebone, and braid. Our actual wages 
perhaps will be two shillings. 

I am not a man in any way soft-hearted. I 
have as little sympathy for ill -fortune as most 
men, but here I found it necessary to pull out 
my handkerchief and blow my nose, for the 
waters of compassion had always in me an odd 
preference for the nasal channel. 

Mr. Sprento, said Zabeth, I fear I am a 
great fool. 

Your last observation, said I, may have 
truth, but it wants originality' I was thinking 
the same thing before you spoke. 

I believe, added my friend, that the woman 
is dishonest, and that the half-crown is lost 

Your creed, Zabeth, is as pregnant with truth 
as it is void of consolation. A more crafty, 
dishonest and plausable woman is not often 
found among working people ; the warning was 
on my lips but she was gone before it could be 
uttered. Surely, Zabeth, you have friends 
among the middle orders of a different stamp 
to these. 

Mr. Sprento, you see the velvet cape hang- 
ing yonder. 

I do. 

Well, a fortnight ago, one, that you would 
have called a lady, sent for me to her house j 
I went j she requested me to make up that 



cape in a peculiar style which she fully ex- 
plained. The material was costly, and the 
lady at fault in her reckoning. I saw her 
error and pointed it out, but she was head- 
strong, unteachable, imperioas. She went so 
far as to remind me that she was the lady, I 
the menial. That was enoufh, I sat down 
grimly to my work. I asked repeatedly for 
instructions which I followed to the letter. At 
ten o'clock at night the robe was finished and 
tried on. 

Oh ! my cape, my cape, my beautiful cape, 
screamed the lady, spoiled, spoiled, quite 
spoiled. For once I lost my temper; from the 
poor I can take much, I know their trials, 
their sore straits, but from the vulgar rich I 
will take nothing, I will not lay upon my soul 
the sin of fostering the pride which is their 
curse and ours ; so I approached this frantic 
woman, and I said, do you say I spoiled yonr 
cape ; did I not tell you repeatedly that if 
made in that way you would not be able to 
move your arms P Young man, said I, appeal- 
ing to her son, did I not forewarn her the 
result would be precisely what you see ? 

You certainly did, said the son. 

Very well, yotl shall not say then, here or 
elsewhere, now or hereafter, that I spoiled this • 
cape, I will not suffer work like this to be 
shewn anywhere as mine. I have three 
daughters to support, and my character for 
skill at least, shall not be impeached. Take 
it off ma'am, or I will ; she hesitated, and then 
began to take it off, protesting all the while 
she would not. And now, ma'am, I said, you 
must suffer me to take home this cape and I 
will make it as it should be made. 

Never! never I did I think to rule her in her 
own house P 

Very well, madam, as you will, but if you 
do not permit me to finish it, I will bum it 
before your eyes, and pay you its value, be 
it what it may. 

I seized the cape and stepped towards the 
fire. Quick, saia I, with yoyr answer, as in a 
moment more it will be all in a blaze. 

The answer came in time, I brought it 
home. I have finished it with unusual care, 
the lady will call for it to night, and — ^Here 
Zabeth was interrupted by a knock. Here she 
is, said I ; talk of tne devil, and you know the 
proverb, and I slunk into my hiding-place. 
The lady caused quite a tumult, much shuf- > 
fling of chairs, and rustling of satin, but at last 
the silk velvet cape was put on, and the lady 
was in raptures. The tasteful artiste had far 
outgone her poor conceptions of the graceful, 
and the lady pronounced it faultless. 

Mrs. Wellbeaten, said she, in a fit of grati- 
fied vanity, you shall be my only needlewoman ; 
at times you forget what is due to your supe- 
riors, but the past shall be forgiven. 

Indeed ! said I, mentally. 

Take the cape home, Lucy, and your mistresa 
will call upon me to-morrow for the money. 
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I must have the money to night, said 
Zabeth. 

The lady stared like a tragedy queen, but 
the dr&ssmaker was unabashed. 

I seldom get so insulted, said she, but pray 
name the sum, and name enough and you shall 
be paid. 

Nine shillings, ma'am. Seven and sixpence 
for making the cape, and one and sixpence for 
the foolish work done at your own house. 

The lady put down the money, saying, you 
are, I suppose, now satisfied, and you will 
attend to-morrow for your future orders. 

No ma'am, I shall not attend to-morrow, or 
on any day. The last stitch I shall ever sew 
for you in this world is in the cape you have 
gotten. Good night, madam. 

G-randly and sublimely sailed away that 
rich lady on her cloud of shimmering satin, but 
grander still, sublimer far seemed that little 
dressmaker, as her form rose to its tiny height, 
as the bright face, for an instant and but for an 
instant, darkened like a thunder- cloud, and 
her eye flashed back the lightning of her 
proud disdain. 

When the door had closed on that gorgeous 
drapery, and Zabeth was about to resume her 
work, I rase and grasped her hand, for I ftlt 
that . through all time and on through the 
" eternity to come" the soul that is within me 
had found a sister. 

Esteem, reverance, admiration, in a word 
every kindly feeling were awaking v^thin me, 
as I gazed on that noble woman, so tender yet 
80 heroic, so gentle yet so firm, so even-tem- 
pered yet so sorely tried. 

Not long, however, was I fated to indulge 
this pleasing reverie, for another intruder 
stumbled in, and this time it was a man and 
drunk! 

This person's business will best appear from 
his own words. 

Zabeth, said he, my own Zabeth, I'm here 
again you see. Ah, girl" those were happy 
days when we lived at Linley, green woods and 
pleasant fields they were through which we 
rambled after school- hours. There I gathered 
you the prettiest flowers, the finest nuts and 
blackberries. I wanted none for myself Za- 
beth, I gave them all to you, because I loved 
you, yes, I loved youj and here overcome 
with drink and tender recollections, he wept 
plenteously. After a while he rose up, and 
looking at his lost love, mattered to himself 
No, no, I was not gooa enough. I'm a fall- 
en lost man, not half good enough, yet I 
loved her, and then he said aloud, good bye, 
and God bless you. Don't be grieved, Zabeth, 
yon know I never see you only when I get 
drink, and think of the old times. 

Good night, James, good night, go right 
home to your wife and your little ones. 

I will, Zabeth, I will, God bless you. you 
tell me to do^hat is right, and I will do 
it After I have been here they never can 



get me back to the alehouse. Good night, 
Zabeth, good night. 

And the poor, fallen lost man, stiaggered 
out into the street, and straightway as if a 
strong angel had seized him by the hand, 
in the gloom of the night and amid the 
darkness of his own soul, through all hin- 
drances and t^ptations, he walked resolutely 
on to his home, his wife, and his little ones. 

After the last visitoi* had gone, I looked at 
the face of Zabeth. Some women, I know, 
would have laughed and jested at his foolish 
tears, but in her face there was a silent, 
mournful profound compassion, and I felt more 
and more that we were akin. 
* It was now getting rather late, the work 
was all folded up and put aside, Maria, the 
eldest daughter, prepared a repast of toast 
and coffee, and I drew up to the table and 
partook with them. 

When the frugal meal was over, Maria, 
Jane and Emma, drew from under the sofa 
some music of the new school and began to 
sing. 

The poetry was well- chosen, simple, yet 
heart-stirring, and what is rare, happily 
married to music worthy of it. The New 
Notation, so far as they were concerned, was 
no failure, for their singing was delightfiil. 
'^ The Better Land" was one of the songs I 
remember, and the others were equally good. 
What was better, it lifted us all off the 
ground, it raised us above the mists and 
smoke of this world into the pure air and. 
the clear sunshine. 

All of us felt that above and beyond the 
turmoil and dust of this earthly grovelling 
life, there was a region of stainless ether — 
radiant with the smile of God — where, throned 
above all cloud and storm, reigns for ever, 
peace, peace. 

I rose with a glad and thankful heart, 
took my leave of that untrumpeted heroine 
and her daughters, and so ended *' An evening 
with dressmakers." 



' Every woman has a right to be any a^e 
she pleases, for if she were to state her real 
age no one would believe her. Every one 
has a right to wear, a moustache who can. 
Every one who makes puddings has a perfect 
right to believe that she can make a better 
pudding than any other woman in the world. 
Every man who carves has a decided right 
to think of himself by putting a few of the 
best lumps aside. Every woman has a right 
to think ner child the " prettiest little baby 
in the world,*' and it would be the greatest 
folly to deny her this right, for she would 
be sure to take it. Every young lady has 
a right to faint when she pleases, if her love? 
is by her side to catch her. 
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ON CO-OPERATION. 

Thb principle of co-operation is becoming 
generally acknowledged amongst us, as one 
of the characteristic principles of our times. 
Very few classes of the community but have 
adopted it as true in one form or another. 
Many believe that it is the great principle 
which is to regulate and equalize the social 
machine, giving to every person in the com- 
munity that from which by the present laws 
they are debarred, namely, a fair chance of 
getting a share in the producer's labour and 
skill. On the other hand, there are some who 
declaim against the principle as the prolific 
source of nearly all the evils of the body social 
and political. Carlyle, speaking in disparage- 
ment, or perhaps we ought to say in withering 
condemnation, of this principle as manifested 
amongst us as a people, says that all great 
and good ends are " now sought, not through 
the spontaneous impulses of great souls, but 
by combinations, a^ociations, and what we 
call movemenisj' Thus he concludes that the 
tendency of the principle is to destroy the 
vigour and beauty of a healthy life,* and to 
substitute a cold, passionless, monotonous 
mechanism. In support of an independent 
individual action, as opi^osed to that of co- 
operation, he says — ^^One man that has a 
higher wisdom, a hitherto unknown spiritual 
truth in him, is stronger, -not than ten men 
that have it not, nor than ten thousand, but 
than eUi men that have it not ; and stands 
among them with a quite ethereal, angelic 
power, as with a sword out of heaven's own 
annoury, sky-tempered, which no buckler 
and DO tower of brass will finally withstand.'* 
{Signs of the Times?^ Such is the oracular 
utterance of the sage of Chelsea. The last 
is a beautiful thought, beautifully and ner- 
vously uttered. It contains in itself a noble 
and inspiriting truth; but in its original 
connection is irrelevant, and its tendency is 
to inculcate that which is false, because 
one-sided. 

The principle of co-operation is one natural 
to man. It is a natural outgrowth of his 
being, and he can no more escape from it 
than he can walk away from and leave him- 
self. Man must have some one to help him 
in even the most ordinary duties of life. He 
cannot work alone, he cannot rest alone ; 
he cannot sorrow in solitude, he cannot by 
himself rejoice. Every man's consciousness 
may be fearlessly appealed to in ^roof of 
this; all history affords increasing manifes- 
tations of its existence, and manifestations 
amongst the savage and civilized alike. 

Some have said that the distinguishing 
attribute of man is that he is a social being. 
In this is involved the great principle of co- 
operation. The social instinct necessitates 
man to seek the company of his fellowman— •' 
to an interchange of thought and feeling— to 



an assumption and an exchange of favours and 
obligations. From this association wants are 
created, duties are imposed, and co-operation 
becomes a necessary condition of the preser- 
vation of society, and, as a consequence, of the 
social instinct. 

The manifestation of this principle in its 
first btage is that of selfishness — the joining 
tog:ether of men for a personal, a selfish 
advantage. Partnerships are the simplest 
embodiments of this principle, and in their 
origin are essentially selfish, being for purely 
personal gain and aggrandisement. All part- 
nerships in their nature belong to the selfish 
parts of our existence, and all spring from the 
principle of co-operation, which we have seen 
to be a necessary otiTspring of our present 
constitution. They are all entered upon by 
those promptings of our nature, which induce us 
not only to seek the help of others in any 
work we may desire to acconiplish, but also 
to seek the company, the society of others in 
our labour, without which existence would 
become valueless, and our life would lose all 
its charms. 

In its more complicated operations this 
principle is based upon other and more mixed 
principles than that of selfishness, and mani- 
fests itself in ** combinations, associations, 
and what we call movements''^ In all these 
things, however, there is nothing reprehensible, 
nothing that is wrong ; the operation of the 
principje of co-operation can never in itself 
become a crime. For wherever it can be 
shown that co-operation for anything brings 
men into the category of criminals, it will be 
found that the individual seeking the same 
object is placed in the same category. So 
that it is not in the co-operation, but in tho 
object sought that the evil lies. But in the 
quotations we introduced in the commence- 
ment of this article, the doctrine inculcated is 
that there is something essentially evil in 
^ combinations, associations, movements," and 
that because it is assumed that they deaden, 
repress individual activity. Granting that this 
principle of co-operation tends to associate 
men together, and to produce in some measure 
a united and uniform characteristic mode of 
procedure ; we deny that it prevents the man 
having a " higher wisdom" or " a hitherto 
unknown spiritual truth in him;" from exer- 
cising that ** quite ethereal, angelic power," 
against the " buckler and tower of brass'' he 
may be sent to destroy — on the contrary, these 
combinations give him increased powers by 
providing him with instruments which would 
be otherwise denied him. There is in all these 
things opportunity, and a demand for the man 
of a higher wisdom. In fact it is only by the 
operation of this principle of co-operation in 
life, that the man of •* ethereal, angelic power" 
is enabled to use with effect the gift with which 
he is endowed. What can such a man do by 
himself? He may perhaps if a long life is 
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given to him along with his superior gift of 
power win over some of his most intimate 
friends, or a few of his nearer neighbours, and 
that will be all ; but if he seeks to lay hold 
upon others, and get them to "combine," 
to ••associate," to originate a movement, 
then indeed will he be able through them 
and by them, to pierce almost any buckler, 
and overthrow any tower of brass which may 
oppose itself against his truth. Carlyle him- 
self in other places concedes the very prin- 
ciple which in the paper to which we have 
referred he appears to condemn. His aris- 
tocracy of mind, or rather will, would be a 
mere phantasm without the conditions he has 
associated with it. In that ideal world sug- 
gested by him, the position of the master 
spirit of his times is that of the mover, the 
the controller, the regulator of all the phe- 
nomena of the life political — ^he is to work 
with others, through others, by others, or in 
other words he is to co-operate with his 
fellow-men, only himself ought to be the 
head. 

We have said that in its more complicated 
operations this principle is based upon mixed 
principles. In its simple manifestations we 
have seen that it is a purely personal, selfish 
instinct which prompts man to co-operate. 
There is another form of its manifestation, 
which, though far from the highest and 
noblest, is of great importance, and is, just 
now, engaging a large amount of public at- 
tention. It is based also upon selfishness, 
and not therefore an evil any more than the 
purely personal, selfish instinct to which we 
have alluded. For we hold that there is a 
proper, a legitimate selfishness, even when it 
is purely personal. This however we cannot 
dwell upon further. The selfishness to which 
we wish at present to draw the attention of 
our readers is that of a class. It is not 
purely selfish — is, perhaps, never purely 
selfish, but is always combined, more or less 
distinctly, with a kind of chivalric feeling of 
co-operation for the personal and future 
welfare of a class more than that ef the 
individual, and of the powerlessness of the 
individual by isolated labours to uphold 
effectually the interests of his class. Under 
this head come most of our political socie- 
ties, trades' clubs, co-operative societies, trades' 
unions, etc., etc. The originating cause of all 
these societies is the same, namely, a con- 
sciousness of some antagonistic power to be 
opposed, and if possible overcome : the form 
of resistance is also the same — that of co- 
operation. 

Thus, we find, from a survfey of every form 
and condition of the varied social life of the 
world, the existence and active operation of 
the co-operative principle has always led to 
the formation of combinations, associations, 
and movement. It is a condition of the 
existence and progress of any *and every 



thing in the world worth living for and 
striving for. It is the attracting and binding 
power inherent in man, operating like the 
ever present and all pervading power in 
nature, drawing man to man, giving a com- 
munity of interests as a guarantee of the 
strength and stability of both social and 
political life. 

Co-operation is therefore right for man, 
and without it he could not fulfil the duties 
of social life. *Were he to attempt to re- 
frain from seeking for the help and sympathy 
of his fellow, he wuuld find that one of the 
strongest instincts of his nature was being 
violated, and there would be confusion and 
rebellion in his mind and heart. 

Co-operative societies, consequently, are 
proper organisations, and show that man is 
beginning to understand himself, and is rising 
to his natural position as a self-helper as well 
as a servant for the good of others. The 
wide-spread recognition of the principle of 
co-operation, and an intelligent and enligh- 
tened application of its power by men, for 
the amelioration or removal of the many 
anomalies and inequalities of life, we hold 
to be a sign of an advanced stage of civil- 
ization, and only possible under the freest 
recognition of liberty. 

Christo?hxr West. 



THE EDITOB*S TABLE. 

NOTICE. 

As" we wish the " Bradpordian" to be an 
exact reflex of the spirit of the town and of 
the times, we invite contributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent persons 
who may wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of the writer must 
be given as a guarantee of originality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed ; and nothing anonymous 
whether in prose or verse, however meritorio us 
will be noticed. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisements 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hol- 
royd, Top of Westgate, Bradford. 

PAPERS RECEIVED. 

The E very-Day Life of Woman. — England 
to Gibraltar, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Na- 
ples, Rome, Florence, and Leghorn. — The 
Poet's Privilege. — O when I think of Death — 
I thank Thee that I Live.— Haworth Moor. — 
In Haworth Church. — Samuel Johnson, a 
Biography.— Milford Grange, a Village Story 
—The Swallows; a Fable.— The Philosophy 
of Labour. — The Scarlet Coat ; a Ballad — 
On Periodical Literature. — Sketch of the Life 
of Robert Story. — Habits of Composition of 
Eminent Authors. — Nannie's Soliloquy. — An 
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Evening with Dress Makere. — The Last Rose 
of Summer.— Old England.— Our Parish 
Church, Historical and Descriptive. — Twi- 
light, a Song. — A Vision. — Friendship. — 
Morecambe Baj.^-The Maids of England. — 
Apperley ; a Sjrivan Scene. — Mary Lee, the 
Bonnet Maker; a Story of Bradford. — An 
Ode for the New Year.— The Irish Girl.— 
Poor Mary^s Dream. — A Sea-side Lesson. — 
Co-operation. — An Apology for Wife Beat- 
ers. 

TO OUR READERS. 

''A Literary Journal, properly conducted, 
free from bigotry and bias, and devoted to the 
promotion of what is good and useful, cannot 
surely be deemed unsuitable, or out of place 
in a thriving town like Bradford. Such a 
Joumal we shall attempt to produce, and we 
trust that all who love literature for its own 
sake, will give us their hearty support ; and 
we shall try to make the ^* Bradfordian" an 
instructive and pleasant companion for the 
fireside, for the fiictory, and for the fields. 

Within the last few years our town has 
been greatly enlarged. Our streets and roads 
have been widened and beautified. Elegant 
villas, squares, terraces, and crescents have 
been erected. Splendid warehouses, halls, 
banks, extensive mills and workshops, filled 
with intricate machinery, have risen as if by 
magic; and whole streets of comfortable cot- 
tages have become the homes of thousands of 
well-clad and industrious families: yet Bradford 
lags behind in everything relating to literature. 
We have no Philosophical Society ; no Anti- 
quarian, or Historical Societies; no strictly 
Literary Society ; no Public Museum j and 
lastly, no Free Public Library. That these 
. things do not exist, is not because there is no 
talent in Bradford, for we have it in abun- 
dance ; but we believe it is because persons of 
taste have never had the opportunity of be- 
coming known to each other. Let us hope 
that the pages of the " Bradfordian" will 
draw them together." 

Since the above, which is a part of our 
Prospectus, was issued, sixty-four columns of 
our infant Joumal have been placed before 
the reading public. Of the first Number, 
manj — ^perhaps too partial • and sanguine 
friends — ^have spoken sweet words of praise. 
Others have admitted that '< it will do if it 
continue to improve j" whilst others think 
there should be a little more *^ Local History, 
and less Poetry j" many however frankly 
admit that '' it is just the thing." Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of the *' Brad- 
fordian," more will depend on the class or 
quality of the contributions sent, than upon 
the editor or compiler. Fop our part we shall 
do our best, with the materials at hand, to 
produce a Magazine that may be freely admit- 
ted into the family circles of both poor and 
rich; a Magazine in which religion and the 



religious opinions of all sects shall be respected, 
and where good morals are inculcated. As 
we firmly believe in the being of a God» the 
supreme creator of the universe, and its ruler ; 
we shall never on any occasion allow the 
blight of a thought to the contrary, to sully 
our pages. In politics we shall remain neu- 
tral, and should a contributor let fall an 
opinion on the subject, it must be placed by 
the reader to the credit of the writer, and not 
as expressing the opinions of the editor. 

As far as possible the matter of our Joumal 
shall be original, but we do not bind ourselves 
to this, but shall occasionally make selections 
both in prose and verse, from other sources. 

" A Friend and Well-wishbr in thb 
GoRNSK," writes to us thus, — * I would sug- 
gest that you should invite^ contributions of 
those who possess any taste or talent, and that 
such articles sent that should be accepted, 
should be rewarded with the prize of a book, 
the value of which should depend upon the 
value of thQ article sent ; and by so doing it 
would stimulate latent talent, and all those 
who had articles inserted, would buy a few 
extra Numbers, and also recommend its sale 
to their friends." 

With respect to the presentation of books, 
etc., for contributions sent, we beg to say, that 
we are not rich, and as our Joumal may not 
pay expenses ; we cannot promise to comply 
with our well-wisher's request. But we will 
promise that all books, pamphlets, etc., sent 
for notice in our pages, shall, after the notice 
has appeared, be presented to the writers of 
accepted articles, when they emanate from 
persons who may be likely to accept books. 
Furthermore, should any gentleman or lady 
wish to present the writer of any paper with 
a book, as a mark or token of appreciation, 
we shall be very happy to be the means of 
conveying it to the hands of the writer. 



The President of the Wesleyan 
Conference a "Bradford Man" and a 
"Grove Boy."— "The Rev. William Wood 
Stamp, the new President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, is the son of the Rev. John Stamp, 
who worthily sustained the office of the 
Methodist ministry for the long period of 
forty-four years, including the seven years' 
governorship of Woodhouse Grove School. 
The president's mother was the daughter of 
John Wood, lisq., of North Cave, Yorkshire, 
and in memory of her he bears his second 
Christian Name. Her son William was born 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, May the 21st, 1801, 
and has therefore recently completed his fifty- 
ninth year Mr. Stamp was edu- 
cated at Woodhouse Grove, and was the fourth 
boy whose name was entered on the books of 
that establishment on the "opening daj'." . . 
Mr. Stamp has not made many appearances 
as an autlKXr, "A History of Methodism in 
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Bradford, Yorkshire;" "A Sermon on Family 
Worship;"^ "A Memgir of the Rev. John 
Crosse, Vicar of Bradford," and a few oc- 
casional articles on " Methodism in former 
days," written for the Magazines, are all the 
productions of his pen with which we are ac- 
quainted. They show that anything which 
he might attempt in the way of authorship 
would be characterized by sound sense and 
patient research." 

Literary Curiosity Baffled, and a 
Sharper Exposed. 

The following letter from the pen of the 
Rev. Robert Holmes, Minister at the Baptist 
Chapel, Rawden, tells its own story. — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE * CRITIC.' 

Sir, — In the Critio bearing date the 4th 
inst. there appeared the following advertise- 
ment: — "A person of high rank begs to be 
informed of the address, circumstances, and 
history of the author of * Farquhar Frank- 
heart.' A frank confidence may be hand- 
somely rewarded. No notice can be taken of 
any but an autograph letter. Address, in ten 
days, &c., &c., Brignton." 

Several gentlemen who happened to know 
the author of the book mentioned called my 
attention to the foregoing. It didn't elate me 
at all ; nor was I disposed to take any notice 
of it, believing it to be a mere rtcse. I was 
remonstrated with, however, for putting this 
construction on the adverfisement, and was 
moved to send you the following in reply: 
" The Author of * Farquhar Frankheart' in- 
forms the person of high rank advertising in 
last Criticy that he can be communicated with 
through his publishers. Ward and Co., Pater- 
noster-row." I supposed I should hear no 
more from the advertiser, when, lo 1 Saturday 
last brought forth this severe rejoinder : " The 
author of < Farquhar Frankheart' is suspicious ! 
He has thrown away a noble chance. The 
advertiser has influence with the highest per- 
sonages in the realm. No! Adieu." 

Now, Sir, what I beg to be allowed to say 
through the medium of your valuable journal 
is, that I am deeply sorry, if kindness was 
really meant, that I have oflfended the "per- 
son of high rank." Being poor, "a noble 
chance" would, of course, be worth much to 
me. Allow me, Mr. Editor, with all deference 
and respect, to suggest that when gentlemen 
would like to befriend an author, the best way, 
and the most agreeable to the party for whom 
the favour is meant, is to open a commu- 
nication through the publisher. I admit thai 
a would-be patron may have reasons for with- 
holding addrfess, &c., from a publisher; but 
adv^ising is an expedient which creates 
•suspicion. Better confide than excite unjust 
surmises. 

Whilst I am writing to you, will 3'ou permit 
me to advert in the columns of the Criiic to 



soifiething else, not of a pleasant character, 
but of some moment to tne literary public ? 
I do not know much about the ways, and so 
on, of the book world, having lived, up to my 
twenty-fourth year, in the midst of toil and 
numerous privations, on a barren Yorkshire 
moorside, and am therefore at a loss how to 
estimate the following, sent me with a full 
address : — 

August 1, 1860. 
Rev. Sir, — I have read with interest and 
pleasure your new' tale, "Farquhar Frank- 
heart." I am sorry it has not been more 
generally noticed by the press, as I reckon it 
a perfect gem. Perhaps you are trusting to 
the copies sent out by your publisher. If so, 
let me inform you, you will .be disappointed. 
Respectable reviewers have always a heavy 
pressure of books for notice, and must pass 
over some. If you would have it singleaout 
you must do as others do — pay. If you will 
send me five copies, with a jG5 Bank of Eng- 
land note in two halves, I will procure you fiva 
lengthy and very favourable notices in first- 
claas journals. And I tell you they will be 
cheap at tHat. I write in strict confidence. 
Let me. hear from yon soon, as I am wishful to 
help you without delay. — I am, &c. . . . 

Rev. 

Of course I took no further notice of the 
letter. But what am I. to think? That the 
writer is an impostor? I do so think and would 
warn authors. But the hope I beg to express, 
and to which I would call attention, is, that 
there is no practice on which the party in 
question could ground an expectation of success ' 
in his artifice. Such a supposition shakes 
confidence in the worth of reviews and notices 
of books. I have never feed, and yet mine 
have been favourably noticed. I rejoice in the 
belief that all our respectable journals are 
abo^e such sordid considerations,' in fixing 
their estimate of a work. 

Trusting to your forbearance, I am, Sir, 
yours, &c.. 
The Author of "Farquhar Frankheart.* 

Aug. 22. 
Mr. Holmes, the author of the above-named 

Work, has also published "Orphan Upton" 

and " The Heirs of the Farmstead." He 

was bom at Rycroflt, near Harden. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Thb Ballads and Songs op Yorkshire.^ 
Transcribed from Private Manuscripts, Rare 
Broadsides, and Scarce Publications; with 

, Notes and a Glossary. By C. J. D. Ingle- 
dew, M.A., author of " The History of 
Northallerton.** [London, Bell and Daldyt 
Foolscap 8vo., 320 pages. Price 6s. — 1860. 

CONTENTS — 

The Dirge of Oflfa. Athelgiva. 
The Battle of Cuton Moore. 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 
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The Jolly Finder of Wakefield. 

The Noble. Fisherman; or, Robin Hoods 

Preferment. 
Robin Hood and the Fryer of Fountain's 

Abbey. 
The Bishop of Hereford's Entertainment — ^by 
Robin Hood and Little John, in Merry 
Bamsdale. 
Robin Hood's Death and Burial. 
History of Sir John Eland, of Eland. 
' The 3oy of Egremond. 
The Deposing? of Richard Second, and his 

Murder in Pomfret Castle. 
The Felon Sow of Rokeby and the Fryer 

' of Richmond. 
The Rising in the North, 
Yorke, Yorke for my Monie. 
The Sisters of Beverley, 
, Mother Shipton. 
Bold Nevison, the Highwayman. . 
Roseberry, Topping. 

The Cruel Stepmother ; or the Unhappy Son. 
The Bonny Scotch Lad; and his Bonnet 

so Blue. 
The Child in the Wood ; or the Cruel Unkle. 
Bowes* Tragedy; or, a Pattern of Love. 
The Doncaster Volunteers. 
The Yorkshire Horse Dealers. 
Bill Brown, the Poacher. 
The Romanby Tragedy. ' 

Armthorpe Bells. 
Paul Jones, the Cumberland Militia, and 

Scarborough Volunteers. 
A New Fox Hunting Song. 
An Honest Yorkshireman. 
Spence Broughton. 
The Yorkshire Knight. 
The Virgin Race ; or, Yorkshire's Glory. , 
The Mayor of Doncaster. 
The Crafty Plough-boy. 
The Yorkshire Tragedy; or, a Warning to 

all Perjured Lovers. . 
Dolly Dugging. 
Scarboro' Sands. 
The Sheffield Prentice. 
The Yorkshire Volunteers Farewell to the 

People of Stockton. 
Fragment of the Hagmena Song. 
The Fair. 

The Yorkshire Lad in London. 
The Tryal of Patience. 
The Beggar's Bridge. 
The Banks o' Morton o' Swale. 
The Chase of the Black Fox. 
Miss Bailey's Ghost. 
The Two Yorkshire Lovers. 
Natterin Nan. 

The Barber of Thirsk*s Forfeits. 
The Yorkshire Irishman. 
When at Honre wi' Dad. 
I'm Yorkshire too. 
The Sweeper and Thieves. 
Howell Wood; or, the Roby Hunt. 
The Collingham Ghost. , 

The Twea Threshers. 



Dolly's Gaon ; or, the Effects of Pride. 

The Widow's Lament. « 

Alice Hawthorn. 

Tommy Thumb. 

The Funny Wedding o* Wibsey. 

The Flying Dutchman. 

The- Yorkshireman in London. 

The Great Exhibition. 

The Lord of Saltair«. 

A Remarkable Circumstance connected with 

Bretton Hall. 
The Butcher turned Devil. 
When I was a wee little Totterin Bairn. 
Colonel Thompson's Volunteers. 
The Sledmere Poachers. 
The Yorkshire Concert. 
The Soldier in Yorkshire. 
Aw nivir can call hur my Wife. 

We never feel the want of money so much 
as when we see a book like this. There is 
something so charming in works of this class 
that a library of them would indeed be a 
treasure, for the songs and ballada of a nation 
have ever been, less the productions of the 
brain, than the outpourings of the heart. 
For this reason they will always be much 
esteemed by the people, for do they not 
express in smooth and plain language, the 
thoughts and emotions which in aU ages have 
moved mankind to action ? 

In the Glossary we find the words under- 
written with wrong meanings attached to 
them ; at least so far as regards the West 
Riding. 

We venture these corrections as Dr. Tngle- 
dew may have to publish another edition; 
and let us suggest that a larger one would be 
very acceptable. Fittered^-shaking the legs. 
Gaon— gown.' Pratly—softly. TriggM— 
dressed up. War — worse. 

Thb Autobiography op Joskph Listbr; — 
Bom 1627, Died 1709. To which is added 
Thb Riobr of thb Whitb Horsb. With 
an Introduction and Tvcenty^four Notes. 
Abraham Holroyd — 1860. 48 pages Fcap. 
8vo. Price 3d. 

This little Tract contains an interesting 
account of the aflPoirs in Bradford during the 
Civil Wars, written by one of the most simple 
minded and honest of men. Joseph Lister 
was himself a thorough Puritan, and this 
account of some '* of the most remarkable 
passages of Providence" towards himself could 
never have been written except^'by a man who 
was both sincere &nd in earnest. 

The Introduction by the publisher is concise 
and to the point. The Notes throw much 
light on the text, and these have been written, 
or rather compiled by the publisher, and by 
John James, F.S. A, partly from personal 
research, and from the writings of Thomas 
Wright, F.S. A., the eminent antiquary, of 
London. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING: 

A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

"All the world's a stage/' says the great 
poet, but I wish to draw your attention to one 
little scene in the great drama, on which the 
curtain rose in the month of December, in the 
year of grace, 1857. The weather was not 
bitterly cold, but the air was damp and raw, 
and when passing along the streets you felt as 
if wading through a fluid rather more aqueous 
than seriform, so heavy was the atmosphere 
with the smoke and fog of the town and season. 
Every face you saw was cold, grave, and 
dismal; the very topers in the taverns sat over 
their liquor with an expression at once resigned 
and lugubrious, apparently mistaking the tap- 
room for a church, and the talk of the landlord 
for a discourse on the last judgment. And of 
a verity a day of judgment and of condemna- 
tion too had cottie to both great and small, 
and the awful sentences passed on some, and 
the penalties inflicted on others, will long be 
remembered. One said the sin of our town 
was over-production, another said it was over- 
speculation, and another declared it was over- 
population. The over-production, if such it 
was, might have been a surplus beyond the 
means, but certainly not beyond the wants of 
the many ; for there was a great outcry for 
bread, and the tattered condition of the towns- 
men bespoke an urgent demand for the 
overplus of clothing. Here and there at 
street comers stood groups of discarded work- 
men, discoursing of some new calamity, or 
naming others yet in the future. Now and 
then some merchant would pass hurriedly 
along, with downcast head and fixed stare, a 
sort of blind deadman's stare, in which there 
was no 'speculation, and gaunt and hungry 
men would gaze on him till he disappeared ; 
some with a touching sorrow that evinced a 
momentary forgetfulness of their own miseries ; 
others with a grim smile and a strange light in 
their eyes, that, like the flash of a volcano, 
seemed to start up from burning and fathomless 
depths. Among the crowds of idle workers, 
everywhere to be seen, there was one to whom 
suffering evidently was new ; one, who for a 
season of depression, had made no preparation, 
moral or pecuniary. Ue was an erect, well- 
(No. 3.) 



made, broad-shouldered young man of five and 
twenty, somewhat worn and ill conditioned ; 
the effect, not so much of hunger, us of a 
haunting fear, a constant, unsleeping, gnawing 
anxiety. Eagerly did this man look out for 
tradesmen of a certain class, for it was market- 
day, and tradesmen met in their old hauntR, if 
not to transact business, at least to condole 
with one another, and hear the commercial 
gossip. No sooner did such a one appear than 
the workman would walk up to him, touch his 
hat respectfully and accost him, in what, at a 
distance, seemed the language of entreat}-. 

One would listen to this young* man's appeal 
patiently, and his reply would be accompanied 
by gentle words and many regretful shakings 
of the head; another would hear just enou^ 
to learn his object, and then silence him at 
once with an imperative wave of the hand ; 
while a third would pass on without deigning 
to hear or reply. A stranger might have mis- 
taken this man for a mendicant, and a mendi- 
cant in one sense he was, begging not for alms, 
but for work; — saddest phase of mendicity 
under the sun, and the one that soonest 
devilizes a man, or drives him mad. As the 
doors of hope closed upon him his countenance 
grew darker and sadder, and with compressed 
lips and a deapairing heart, he turned out of 
the crowded thoroughfare into a bye-street 
leading to his home. After several turnings 
he came to one of those long rows of cottages, 
occupied solely by working people of the 
lowest order. Here, the naked windows, 
repaired by a stuffing of old rags, the dirty 
door-steps, and the cabbage-stalks and herrings' 
heads, strewed on the pavement, spoke pretty 
plainly of low diet, low habits, and extreme 
poverty. In front of one of those dwellings 
the young man paused, as if doubting whether 
to enter ; from the outside that house had a 
better appearance than the rest, for the steps 
were nicely scoured, and a blind was drawn 
down in the lower apartment, screening the 
inmates from the gaze of the passengers. In 
a minute or two the eelf-consultation was 
ended, the man went up to the door and 
opened it. The room was not lighted by a 
candle, but a woman was sitting by the fire 
with her elbow on the table, and her cheek on 
her palm. The moment the door opened tho 
fiic was stirred into a blaze, and a keen and 
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i nqiiirinpr look was directed towards the new 
comer, the answer was conveyed by another 
look, so sad and hopeless that nothing more 
was needed to explain its meaning. Without 
a word the man walked forward tn his chair, sat 
down quietly and looked vacantly into the fire. 
After a while his eyes began to glisten in the 
fire-light, but not with tears ; he had that day 
witnessed sights and listened to language, that 
once would have passed from his mind and 
been forgotten in an hour, but which nows'.ung 
and tormented him like adders. He was strong 
and skilful, and for the sake of her who had 
forsaken father and mother, home and plenty, 
to make him happy, he had that day offered 
both strength and skill for a pittance that 
would barely keep them alive. Pity, indiffer- 
ence or contempt, was the result in every 
case ; for skill that had cost him an appren- 
ticeship of seven long years, and for industry 
and dexterity that few could equal, he could 
obtain nothing, positively nothing. To shame- 
less vagabonds, with lying lips and hypocritical 
ailments, the world could afford to be liberal, 
but to him who would rather die than ask 
charity, it refused work ; work of the lowest 
and most groveling kind. And to this deep 
and bitter sense of wrong the fact that for the 
whole of that weary day he had not tasted 
food, that he was famishing : famishing for 
bread, while rich men were getting drunk with 
wine, hazarding at cards or billiards what 
would make him rich for months, tempting 
needy virtue with the baits of mammon, 
wasting in hurtful luxuries or silliest whims 
the gold he so much needed, the gold he ww 
80 willing to win with profusest sweat Marvel 
not that thoughts crossed his brain that would 
have made respectability shudder, that his lips 
breathed vengeance against man, and blasphemy 
against God. Hatred to his fellows, hatred to 
God and contempt- for his commandments, 
which to him appeared only the mandates of 
a tyrant, nerved heart and frame, for one of 
those deeds of sudden and reckless crime which 
sometimes astonish every one, but nobody 
more than the miserable and repentant perpe- 
trator. 

All this while the young wife had been 
attentively perusing his countenance, marking 
the varied expressions of grief, indignation and 
despair, and at last perceiving the glare of 
madness in his eye, and along with that the 
signs of some dark and ferocious purpose, she 
held herself in readiness to interfere, in order 
to soothe, if possible, the dangerous phrenzy 
that had seized her wretched husband. With 
blazing eye, set teeth, and clenched hands, 
the man prepared to rise, the woman saw the 
movement and in an instant both were on their 
feet making a rush towards the entrance. 

Jane, said the man to his wife, who had 
placed her back to the door to prevent his 
exit, stand out of the way and let me go ! 
Not now, dear John, I cannot, daie not let 



you go out in this mad humour, you fbi^ht 
do something to ruin us both ; come now, sit 
down and be quiet, and don't think of goiii^ 
out to night. You are hungry, dear, very 
hungry, and I fear fiiniine has made you 
crazy — so sit down my dear, dear lad — let me 
go out and in half an hour I will return and 
get you some supper. 

You get me a supper, said John, derisively, 
I teU you you cannot, there are nothing but 
wolves outside, raging wolves, and before you 
can wrest a morsel froifi them you must break 
their jaws. 

Nay, nay, John, you are talking nonsense 
now, but even supposing you are right, would 
it not be both unsafe and unwise in you to go 
out and fight them, when I as you know have 
the power to charm them ? 

Charm them, how ? he asked quickly with 
a strange fire in his eye that Jane had never 
seen there before^ Charm them, indeed. 
Ho ! hoi ho I and he laughed aloud, but it 
was with a bitter mocking laugh, such a laugh 
as told of far other feelings than those of mirth, 
and gave rise to iar different feelings in his 
wife. 

Yes, John, I will shew you how I can 
charm them, said Jane, with her soft voice and 
her clear innocent gaze, for she knew not of 
the evil beast, that for the fii-st time had stirred 
and turned over in the dark lair of her hus- 
band^s heart. Don't you remember, continued 
Jane, how much you were delighted with my 
singing when we courted, and how often you 
told me my music charmed the savage breast. 
Now if you will sit down and promise not to 
stir for half an hour, I will go into the streets 
where rich people live, and will sing such aiA 
as will cause the coin to leap out of their 
pockets and fall at the feet of distressed 
beauty. 

» I agree, said John, who appeared to be 
quite calmed by the proposal, but you must 
disguise yourself, for when I get to be mayor 
of this town it will be very humiliating to hear 
it said that I married a street singer. So -Jane 
wrapped a dingy shawl over her shoulder^ and 
prepared to set out, first putting off her gown, 
for she wisely considered that many who knew 
the pattern of her frock would be exceedingly 
perplexed to make out the owner of her skirt. 
John, forgetful of his promise, followed so 
lightly and so closely on his wife's heels, that 
when the door closed she fancied he had gone 
back to the hearth, when in reality he was but 
two paces behind her. But poor Jane lost all 
her cheerfulness the moment she got of doors, 
for it was Christmas eve, and dearly as she 
loved John, she could not but think of the 
very great difference between the present and 
pa«5t Christmas eves. 

Jane's parents were well off, and once upon 
a time they did not intend her to become tho 
wife of a working man, but John Milner was 
tall and handsome, and so, as is usual, the 
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whispers of love prevailed over the wise saws 
and set speeches of prudence. Old Hohson, 
the father of Jane, did not fail to tell his 
misguided child that the day was not far dis- 
tant when the wisdom of his counsels would 
be felt and acknowledged, and he also intima- 
ted that when tlmt day arrived the season for 
repentance would be past, and the day of 
salvation, so far as this world was concerned, 
for ever gone. Worldly wisdom, with its 
elbow on a ledger, and a pen behind its ear, 
may make a momentary impression on a cold 
or disengaged young maiden, but the eloquence 
of love soon nullifies its teachings and makes 
the oracles of experience sound like the Babble 
of dotage. John Mihier told Jane Hobson 
that he was young and strong, that he was 
able and willing to work, and that he had 
never known a day's sickness in his life. .Jane 
looked with admiration on the manly and 
erect form, the broad front and brawny arm, 
thought too of the earnest and undying love 
in his great fervent heart, and the whole did 
indeed seem a pillar strong enough to sustain 
the humble roof beneath which she had 
resolved to live. 

So John and Jane got married, not indeed 
with old Hobson's consent, for although his 
opposition to their union assumed no actively 
hostile form he yet distinctly, repeatedly, and 
in a loud voice proclaimed that the act was 
insane, and that the perpetrators would have 
to abide the consequences. Here let me 
pause to express my high admiration of old 
Hobson's procedure ; his policj' in this matter 
was deep and far-sighted, and well worthy the 
attention of jill pater familias in easy circum- 
stances. "When a youth proposes for your 
daughter's hand, ask pointed questions about 
ways and means; if the replies are timid and 
indistinct, fly into a passion, let the world 
know that ihe affair is one that concerns the 
yuung pair, not you, and that you wash your 
hands of it, now and^ for ever. Alter mar- 
riage, if the young, or their progeny are 
likely to become troublesome, prate of diso- 
bedience and ingratitude, say any thing and 
every thing that will widen the breach which 
with praiseworthy foresi^'ht you have taken 
care to keep open, and this course will not 
only save your purse, aiid screen your hard- 
hearted selfishness, but it will bring you the 
sympathy of many, and pivc you the air of a 
martyr. On the other hand, should fortune 
smile on the happy pair, should there be no 
jjrospect, near or remote, of the brood becom- 
ing a set of out-door paupers, why, then, 
relent, forget and forgive, Oj-en wide the doors 
of heart and house, and let it be seen and 
known that you are a true christian. By 
these maneuvres you may establish your char- 
acter as the best of fathers, at a cost not worth 
naming, and finally secure a handsome tomb- 
stone, and a flattering epitaph. 

For u time John and Jane went on yery 



well; John worked hard and hU earnings 
soon flimished as comfortable a home as 
workman could well desire. Jane, on her 
part, was managing aud industrious, and had 
her counsels, at all times, prevailed with her 
husband, they might have succeeded in 
bringing old Hobson into disrepute as n 
prophet. But John was thoughtless and 
jovial, and after a hard day's work, he thou^ht 
some amusement and relaxation were his just 
due, and in this perhaps he was right. 

It is much to be regretted that places of 
amusement are not more numerous than they 
are ; still more to be regretted that the places 
we have should be so often associated with 
pernicious practices. Such, however, is the 
case, and John got into the habit of going for 
two or three evenings in the week to the public 
house. Now, let it not for one moment be 
supposed that John was a drunkard or any 
thing like one ; during the three years he had 
been in his master^s service, not a day, not 
an hour had he ever been absent from the 
workshop in the hours allotted for labour. In 
his gait or conversation, no man could ever 
truly say that he had ever ob.«erved the faint- 
est signs of intemperancls. Still this habit of 
attending the tavern grew in time to be a sort 
of necessity, absofbed his time, and frittered 
away his spare mone}'. As yet, poor John 
did not know the value of a penny. If Jane 
ventured to hint that a rainy day might be in 
siore for them, John would call her an earth- 
worm, or playfully turn up his sleeve, exhibit 
his muscular and powerful arm, and beseech 
her to put her trust in his shadow. Rightly 
considered, the fate of the working-man is 
hard. To be compelled to rise early, and to 
work hard and long in the winter "s cold, or 
the summer's heat; to be compelled to labour 
with the wasted strength and the failing health, 
consequent on low diet or old age ; to toil on 
towards a too distant grave, through the weary 
stages of a slow and incurable disease, a dis' 
ease, perhaps caused by some position or over 
exettion of the frame, or some pernicious 
exhalation, attendant on the occupation he 
follows, and must follow or starve, is a lot no 
way to be envied, and justly regarded as a 
curse. This fate and this curse, however, the 
young pair were prepared to endure, and John 
worked manfully, cheerfully, unremittingly at 
his daily tasks, and Jane too, accepted labour 
as an inseparable condition of existence. But 
if both were industricms, one, at least was 
thoughtless. John did not reflect that the 
day would come when civilization, if such it 
be, would add another curse to that of 
nature ; that he should eat his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, he knew both from experi* 
enc3 and Holy Writ, but he did not know, or 
rather, he did not Aeep the fact always in 
sight that the d^y would come when labour 
and bread would both be taken away, and he 
woulfl no longer be allowed to live on Ihc 
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usual bard conditions. More than once it is 
true Jane had foreseen the evil day, and cast 
many regretful glances at the wasted penny, 
but John, poor felloir, worked so hard and so 
]ong, he was besides so ready to open his purse 
whenever a little outlay was needed for lier 
comfort or convenience that she had no heart 
to propose, much less insist on any sacrifice of 
enjoyment. So happy days passed over them 
leaving, as they thought, many to follow, when 
a whisper was floated into the air that his 
employer was a bankrupt. 

On the first Saturday following the advent 
of this rumour, the bookkeeper told John 
to look out for a situation, as his services 
would no longer be required. John knew that 
he was strong and skilful, and in many impor- 
tant points, much above the average of his 
class. This intelligence therefore while it gave 
rise to astonishment and regret, produced no 
dismay. But John in summing up the various 
qualities, which in his opinion, would secure 
him immediate employment elsewhere, forgot 
one important fact, which was that he was still 
a very young man, and that employers in 
general were not only ignorant of his virtues 
but evea of his very existence. 

After making application for work to every 
master in the town, he came home tired and 
humbled, but by no means in despair. Of bis 
many good qualities one was decision, so the 
following day with a heavy heart he sold his 
watch and every other personal adornment he 
possessed, traversed on foot the length and 
breadth of the island, visited every employer 
and every workshop in the country, and finally 
came home, a sadder, if not a wiser men. 

Articles were again consigned, some to the 
pawnshop, others to the auction room, to raise 
funds for a second journey as fruitless as the 
first. Money, goods, credit, and funds at 
last fled from him as from the plague, and thus 
it happened that on Christmas eve, in the year 
1857, poor Jane had prepared to make her 
debiit as a street singer. Often, before things 
had come to this pas5!, Jane had proposed an 
application for relief to old Hobson, but 
John's pride was stubborn, he would rather 
die than accept a farthing from his father-in- 
Jaw. He did, however, entreat his wife to 
leave him, at least for a season, and return to 
her father ^s house, but Jane niartyrically replied 
that she had enjoyed the sunshine with him,and 
would abide the storm. And so on the me- 
morable eve afore mentioned, Jane Milner was 
walking on the pavement near the kerbstone, 
trying to sing the *' Bridge of Sighs" to a 
locomotive audience. 

What her success might have been under 
favourable circumstances I do not pretend to 
say, for on this occasion, her first tremulous 
and pathetic quavers were interrupted by an 
elderly gentleman, who abruptly exclaimed 
" Jane Hobson.'* Jane became in an instant 
the colour of scarlet, lifted up her face timidly, 



and by the light of the gas-lamp, which was 
close at hand, and which in truth had enabled 
the old man to recognize her, she also was 
enabled to perceive the interrogator, and she 
no sooner did so than she exclaimed *' Uncle 
John.^ To conceal the abject poverty of her 
appearance was impossible ; to account for it 
by stating that she had come out in this guise 
for a Chrbtmas frolic, would have been both 
false and absurd ; so Jane told a plain tale, 
partly because falsehood was distasteful, and 
partly because her pride was not of so unbend- 
ing a nature as her husband's. Uncle John 
was a man of deeds rather than words — he 
asked few questions, but they were to the 
point — and he asked them with a pencil in his 
right hand, and a note book in his left. Before 
parting he begged her to take half a sovereign, 
which he said belonged to her, the gift of some 
person whose name he had forgotten. His 
last words were — I will come and see you at 
two o'clock to-morrow. During the latter 
part of this interview John Milner was crouch- 
ed under a garden wall, behind which he had 
crept in order to ascertain the nature of the 
conversation carried on by his wife with this 
unknown gentleman. But it seems as if the 
pursuit of knowledge was ever to be attended 
with difficulties ; the old man's parting words 
were all that he was destined to hear, and 
those words, as my jealous readers will see, 
were not calculated to soothe the disquietudes 
of doubt. 

"And so, my fine old fellow" said John, "you 
come with your golden baits at a time like 
this do you, when you think that famine will 
induce her to listen to reason? I rejoice, 
worthy sir, that I was just in time to hear your 
appointment with my wife. I trust you will 
be as punctual as I shall be ; if we meet, I 
promise you we shall part with regret, at least 
on one side. God knows, continued he, how 
hungry I am, and he cannot think it very 
wrong in me to rob a rascal like this of his 
silver, when he is plotting to rob me of what is 
more precious than all the gold in the universe. 
If I rob this villain of a shilling 1 shall be 
imprisoned, or perhaps transported ; if he robs 
me of my one pet lamb, 1 shall, if I be lucky, 
get damages to the amount of three farthings* 
Jane is gone home — thinking his gift was the 
offering of a compassionate heart — but if so 
why does he want to see her at two o'clock 
to-morrow. If she cannot read his purpose, 
poor soul, I can, and already I feel this world 
is too little for us both." So saying, he sprung 
again over the wall, lighted on the causeway* 
and pursued Uncle John. The jealous hus- 
band was not long in overtaking the unsuspec- 
ting old gentleman, and the moment he came 
up to him he tapped him on the shoulder and 
demanded his money. 

Uncle John regarded the worn and de^er- 
ate man with dismay, only once did he venture 
to look him in the face^ and right glad he was 
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to avert his gnze, for his eyes looked h'ke 
windows from which the crowding legions of 
the pit looked into this outer world. Your 
money or I will strangle you on the spot, 
shouted John, regardless of detection, and he 
twisted his fingers ih the neckerchief of his 
Tlctim, until his face grew purple. Stop, stop, 
gasped Uncle John, you shall have it all and 
welcome. At these words John relaxed his 
hold and held out his hand. I am sorry, 
young man, said the old gentleman, that you 
have yielded to this temptation, now and here- 
after the remembrance of this deed will haunt 
and torment you like an evil spirit. 

Old fellow, said John, have you ever starved 
for two whole days, if so you will know what 
it is to lose all fear both of God and man ? 

Man, man, said Uncle John, you have for- 
gotten your God. No I cried John, fiercely, 
it is God who has forgotten me — night and 
day have I prayed to be delivered from this 
misery, ere I became mad, but the prayer was 
vain — if you have a full stomach kneel down 
and return thanks ; as for me all I ask -^of men 
is a halter, all I ask of Ood is annihilation. 
These awful words came hissing through his 
set teeth in hoar-e whispers, and iu a moment 
he was out of sight. 

Uncle John, in a tumultuous state both of 
mind and body, hastened on to his lodgings, 
every now and then raising his hand to his 
throat, to push away those strong bony fingers 
that still seemed to press hard on his windpipe. 
And mechanically, or instinctively, John hur- 
ried to his miserable home ; his mind in too 
high a state of excitement either to regard or 
control the body. It was, therefore, with a 
feeling of astonishment that he found himself 
seated in his own chair by the fire, and had he 
not felt in his hand a purse which did not 
belong to him, he would have yielded to the 
impression that he had just awakend from 
an evil dream. Gradually as the tumult and 
phrenzy of the inner man subsided, the suspic- 
ion that he was a thief, a felon, a thing to be 
shunned and hated for ever, grew into a fearful 
certainty, and his face whitened with conster- 
nation and horror. 

With an angelic light on her countenance, 
Jane at this .moment opened the door, her 
hands filled with the requisites of a substantial 
meal. 

Alas I poor John, what a priceless jewel is 
this consciousness of innocence. Already thou 
beginnest to feel that the sunshine of joy will 
no more return to thy cold and desolate heart ; 
there is one spot now in the domain of me- 
mory, over which the wings of fear must throw 
down their shadow, lest the light of day should 
shine upon it and make the world hate thee 
even as thou hatest thyself. Fiom an unseen 
chink, known only to thee, oozes up a smoky 
and sulpherous exhalation from the bottomless 
pit, filling the chambers of "thy soul, and ever 
mixing its poison with the breath of life. 



Alas ! my brother, what is cold or hunger, or 
any evil compared with this. Thy wife has 
shared the bitterness of ihy lot, her trials have 
been as long and severe as thine, nay, she has 
stooped to depths of abasement for thy sake, 
to which thou couldest not humble thyself, 
yet while she busies herself with thy meal, 
there is a joy in her heart and in her song 
which is gone from thee for ever ! 

Bread, mutton chops, and a quart of ale 
were soon upon the table, but the famished 
man disregarded them ; — ^the hunger and jea- 
lousy that urged him on to crime left him as 
soon as it was perpetrated. When the parox- 
ysm of evil passions was over, his faith in his 
wife was restored ; nay, he dreaded to ask her 
a question lest the answer should destroy 
every extenuation of his guilt that his surmises 
had created. At last he clutched the quart 
with fearful eagerness, and emptied it before 
the wife had time to expostulate, he then 
devoured with avidity what was set before him, 
listened in painful suspense to every foot-fall 
near the door while eating, and when the meal 
was ended abruptly rose from the table, and 
crept up stairs to bed. Singular as such de- 
meanour was, it did irot much surprise his 
wife. Latterly, his peculiarities of temper and 
behaviour had given rise to an impression in 
the mind of Jane, that hunger, disappointment 
and anxiousness, had somewhat touched his 
intellects. It was therefore without either 
surprise or alarm that Jane regarded his 
rather eccentric manner, and she soon lighted 
a candle and followed him to rest^ On reach- 
ing the bedside she found him fast asleep. 
The disturbed nights he had previously had, 
his long and painful fast, the tumults of mind 
occasioned by his last act, joined to the som- 
niferous effects of liquor, had proved too much 
even for remorse, and John was asleep. 
Dreams, however, have their realities, real 
pains, real terrors, and what John suffered in 
this way I know not, but I firmly believe that 
dreams form no little part of the punishment 
of the guilty, and there is perhaps no physical 
torture or mental anguish that may not be 
endured in a state of sleep. Adventures in 
dream-land, if written by some men, would 
prove one of the most wonderful and interest- 
ing books ever read. 

But if I cannot relate the dreams of this 
guilty man, I can give you some of his last 
waking thoughts. Perhaps no man ever yet 
got into difliculties of any tort without thinking 
at some time or other, that somebody else was 
to blame. 

When honest, hard working men cannot get 
work, or when they can only get starvation 
wages for too much work, a prevalent and 
favourite notion is that the government is to 
blame. The sins, both of omission and com- 
mission that government have to answer for, 
are like the sands of the sea \ for multitude, 
mark, not for magnitude. % 
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These, then, were the last audible mutter- 
ings of poor John. " I have been out of work 
for many weeks; during that time I have 
sought it far and near, sought it without 
success. When in health and strength I could 
leap a five- barred gate, and carry five hundred- 
weight, and I have heard or read that in 
Canada, in America, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, and at the Cape, there are men that 
would exult over me as they would over a 
lump of solid gold. I am to!d too that 
England has millions of acres of fruitful soil 
abroad, while her sons are wasting away their 
youth in vain endeavours to get a living at 
home. To restore a tyrant to his throne, to 
humble a rival power, or to maintain authority 
and power over distant empires that ought 
never to have been conquered ; those wretches 
(viz. the government) can muster armies of 
prodigious strength and keep them in action 
for ten or even twenty years ; but for thous- 
ands of their countrymen who are suffering 
want, they can do nothing, except it be to 
build bastilea, and preach the doctrines of 
parson Malthus. 

Oh ! for a peace army, whose soldiers will 
be armed, not with weapons of destruction, 
but with implements of labour. The gieat 
Leviathan, they say, will be some day com- 
pleted, may God put it into their hearts to 
fill it with 10,000 men like myself, able and 
willing to work. How gladly would I enlist 
for seven years to come in such an army ; how 
cheerfully I would put myself under brave 
and skill ul captains, who would teach me to 
make the roads of a new country, show me how 
to drain its swamps, fell its foiests, bridge its 
rivers, open its bowels for coal or metal, and 
complete in ten years the work that will be 
in part undone after the lapse of a hundred. 
An army like this would not be as costly as 
one in the Crimea, its soldiers would not return 
maimed and broken-down, to burden the old 
land, but would quietly settle down on the 
farms that science and industry had taught 
them to manage. In this way the chaiity of 
old Eiigland would be twice blessed, giver and 
receiver would both be benefitted." — He who 
supposes that these are the ravings of insanity 
is not far wrong, for on the following day, 
poor John Milner was unable to ri&e, and 
towards evening grew quite delirious, and in 
this deplorable &tate, without money, without 
friends, with guilt on his soul, in debt and in 
a fever, we take our leave of him, for we find 
it impossible to go further without stopping 
to breathe. • • • 

Twelve months have elapsed since the 
reader finished the last sentence, and the cur- 
tain once more rises to discover John and 
-Jane occupying their former home. Uncle 
John is throned in the seat of honour, as the 
friend of the house, and a friend indeed he 
was and is, for he called, a year ago, at the 
j^pp inted hour of two, to see his niece Jane, 



and his nephew John. He was much surprised 
to find them in such extreme poverty, more 
surprised to learn that John was in a dangerous 
fever^ and most surprised of all to find that 
John, the poor delirious patient of Christmaa 
day, WHS the gaunt and powerful robber of 
Christmas eve. Uncle John, however, was a 
deep thinker; he made strict inquiry into 
John's antecedents, asked particularly about 
the length of tiir.e he had fasted, and with true 
medical acumen, ascribed the robbery to the 
state of his stomach. Perhaps the seeds of 
theft, murder, and aduUery, are in all of us 
ready to spring up, wherever and whenever 
they fall into fitting soil. At first, Jane was 
slow to believe this, but after Uncle John 
had backed his ot)inion with several latin 
quotations, she was quite convinced, and in 
due time John became a convert to the same 
faith. In one respect, however, John is an 
altered man ; he goes no more to the tavern, 
and the doctrine he now teaches is, that no 
man should marry without fin^t counting the 
cost ; and he who cannot find in the affection 
of a wife and the comforts of his fireside, more 
than an equivalent for every other earthly 
good, ought to live and die a bachelor. The 
wasted pence have now become a pretty round 
sum, and though during the last three years 
he has not been without his los&es and crosses, 
his larder is well stocked, and I will conclude 
with the hope that all my readers may have 
as merry a Christmas as John ai.d Jane 
Milner. 



TO MY CHILD ASLEEP. 

Gently as the dew dis>tilleth, 

On bill-top, and wood, and lawn; 
Gently as the shadow stealeth 

O'er the earth, when day is done; 
Soft as zephyr whis|.eiing faintly. 

Unto li&teuing bush and tree ; 
So my daughter, koft and gently 

Comes the hour of rest to thee. 

But a moment since thy prattle. 

In sweet tones my ear addressed ; 
Now in slumbers sweet, thy little 

Limbs are laid upon my breast ; 
And thy thoughts among thy fellows. 

Wing their way in happy dreams. 
To green fields and woodside hollows, 

Gay with flowers and laughuig streams. 

Sleep my child until the ringing 

Radiant hour of morning comes ; 
Then away where birds are singing 

*Mid the fragrant dew-dipp'd blooms ; 
And may evening, when it flingeth 

Its dim veil o'er slack and steep, 
Bring thee still what now it bringetb. 

Rosy rest and quiet sleep. 

John Ackroyd, Thomion. 
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ITALY: 

A Lbcturb dblivbred in St. George's 
Hall, Bradford, Junb 19rH, 1860, by thu 
Rkv. J. P. Chown. 

Home, Florence f and Leffhorn— 'Homeward. 

Again then we are on the deck of the 
Pausilippe, having taken in several passengers 
from Naples, and this time for Rome, rather 
excited with the thought that our life s dream 
is about to be fulfilled, and on the morrow we 
may walk the streets of the Eternal city. 
About eight o'clock then the next morning,we 
find ourselves in the harbour of Ci vita Vecchia 
bia, which is the port of the Papal States, from 
which Rome is about forty miles distant, with 
a railway by which to go. Civila Vecchia 
itself is not one of the most attractive places 
in the world, and as there is nothing there to 
show you, I feel sure you will excuse me 
bearing you past all the annoyances of the 
passport an(^ Custom-house officials, and we 
will suppose ourselves there on the rail and 
drawing near to Rome. Away the iron horse 
almost flies with us through the beautiful 
country, till at last there is the yellow, tawny, 
Tiber. One gentleman asks a Roman peasant 
sitting near, and it is so. I cannot tell you 
what a ftood of emotions rushed through me 
soul when I first saw it, it seemed at firbt 
as though it could not be true, but there it 
was nevertheless. How the old tradition of 
Horatius and the bridge leaped up, as it 
were, in one's memory, in a moment* You 
will remember it as Macaulay tells of it in 
his Lays of Ancient Rome. 

The next morning we make our way at once 
to St. Peter's, and when we alight from the 
carriage it btands in all its grandeur and sub 
limity before us. I do not know how I can 
give you any better idea of it than just to 
suppose this area to be the open space before 
it, an open space be it remembered in which 
all the population of the city, say a hundred 
thousand or so, may sometimes be found 
assembled ; then in the midst there is a fine 
Sgyt'tian obelisk, and on each side of that is 
a fine fountiiin. The further part of this space 
ascends just like this area, towards the 
church itself. <Jn each side is a covered 
colonnade of a semicircular sweep, supported 
by three rows of pillars, leaving four thorough- 
fares, the middle one of which admits of two 
carriages passing each other, this colonnade 
may be represented by the stalls here ; on the 
top there are some ninety colossal statues 
placed at intervals, then in the front of the 
church there is a portico joining at each end 
to the colonnade at right-angles. On the top 
of the portico there are still larger statues of 
the twelve apostles, and then at the back of 
this there is the church with its mighty dome, 
incomparably, I suppose, the grandest ecclesi* 



aatical structure in the world. And just as you 
stand here with the space in front intervening, 
especialy it grows upon ycu every moment, 
and your eye is taken from the colonnade 
sweeping round to the portico, from the portico 
to the dome, from the dome to the hall, and 
from the hall to the cross, which glistens and 
beams over it all. 

There are many ways in which you may 
form some idea of its vastness. It may help 
to do so for instance to remember that inclu 
ding-the colonnade and the Vatican, it covers 
a space of twenty acres, while it cost a sum 
equal to thirty-six millons of the present day ; 
it took 176 years in building, and 350 years 
to perfect it ; and it now costs six thousand a 
year, or more than a hundred pounds a week 
for incidental expenses in keeping it in repair. 
Another way in which you are impressed with 
its greatness is that you feel as you stand there 
as though you were about three inches high, 
and the men that are around you all look like 
pigmies, just as you have seen them when you 
have looked down upon them before now, say 
fiom the top of the monument in London. 
Having looked at the outside then, we enter, 
and here all comparison is beggared, and all 
description defied. There are no paintings, 
but every part of the walls and ceil- 
ings is covered with the richest mosaic, sa 
exquisitely inlaid however that it requires the 
closest inspection to ascertain that they are 
not the work of the brush. You walk up tha 
centre towards the great altar, and there are 
chapels on each side, any one of which might 
serve as a most gorgeous cathedral, and yet 
they sustain only about the same relation to 
the church itself that our vestries and chancels 
do to our chapels and churches at home. I 
do not know what I can say more about it 
unless that its extreme length is nearly seven 
hundred feet, and its extreme width in the 
transept nearly four hundred and fifty, the 
height of the dome from the pavement to the 
top of the cross is four hundred and forty-eight 
feet, while it contains nearly one hundred 
marble pillars, one hundred and thirty-five 
statues, twenty- nine altar pieces, and eighteen 
superb monuments. And yet its symmetry is 
so perfect, and its proportions so admirably 
balanced, that you are scarcely conscious of 
its size. For instance, there are vessels just 
inside for holy water, supported by marble 
cherubs, perfectly childlike, and yet you 
perceive when a man goes near that they are 
half as tall again as he is, and are indeed 
perfectly colossal. Just in the same way we 
were looking up to the gallery above us that 
did not appear so extraordinarily high, till wo 
ascertained what its height was, and then a 
young gentleman who was with me, the son of 
one of our principal manufacturers, said, '^ why 
then our mill chimney is only so many feet 
higher than that," and that mill chimney is one 
I of the highest we have in Bradford. 1 feel^ 
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however that it is utterly vain my attempting 
to give you any idea of its actual grandeur; 
as I have. said it beggars description, and 
«* nought but itself can be its parallel." As to 
the other churches, I can only say that many 
of them are nearly as fine, and they are three 
hundred and sixty-four in number, so that you 
might stop in Rome a twelvemonth, and go to 
a new church every day in the year but one, 
and that one if you were any thing like me, 
you would need in which to rest from the 
blinding, overwhelming abundance of mosaics, 
paintings, statues, and the like, among which 
you would have walked, but all of which even 
then you could not have seen. Seven of these, 
however, stand out from all besides, and are 
called Basilicae. Many of them have special 
traditions about them that are not included in 
these seven. One for instance is said to stand 
on the spot where the two twins, Romulus and 
Remus, were suckled by the wolf. Another is 
said to have in it the staircase that was in 
Pilate's house, by which our Saviour ascended 
to judgment. Nobody is allowed to go up 
the wooden case that covers the stairs, but on 
their knees ; and it is said that it was while 
creeping up them in this way Luther first felt 
the voice of God sounding in his heart, " The 
just shall live by faith." Another is said to 
have in it the post to which the Saviour was 
bound when he was scourged. It would be 
impossible, however, for me to enumerate a 
hundredth part of the things that might be 
told about them. There are two especially 
that stand out in my remembrance from all 
besides; the one is that of St. John the La- 
teran, in which there are magnificent statues 
of the twelve apostles, and wondrous treasures 
of all that is glorious in art. The other is that 
of St. Paul, about two miles from the city, 
said to be built over the tomb of the Apostle, 
which was burnt down in 1824, and is not yet 
completely re-erected, containing nearly two 
hundred pillars of granite, marble and alabas- 
ter; the floor of one of the side chapels con- 
sisting of not less than sixty different kinds 
of marble, while the walls are faced with 
alabaster, malachite and other materials of 
the most gorgeous description imaginable. 

We turn now from the churches to the 
palaces, and foremost of these, and indeed of 
all the palaces in the world, having the trea- 
sures of a hundred palaces in one, a place com- 
pared with which our Buckingham Palace, or 
Windsor Castle, from all 1 have read, in their in- 
ternal decorations,are little better than cottages, 
is theVatican. Go into that place with its fifteen 
hundred rooms, and its flights of marble stair- 
cases, up and down many of which for width 
you might drive two carriages abreast, with all 
its little world of halls, corridors, galleries, and 
chapels, full of the most exquisite paintings, 
relics, and sculpture, and you may roam 
through miles of the finest statuary and sculp- 
ture in the world j you may go out -upon its 



balconies, and look upon the wonderful city 
sleeping in the sunlight at your feet ; you may 
sit and gaze your soul out in admiration before 
such works as the Lacoon, and the Apollo 
Belvidere ; you may rest amid the beauties 
of the gardens and grounds, and before you 
have seen a hundredth part of it you will be 
completely lost in admiration and wonder. 
You have there in any one of the rooms what 
would make an art treasures' exhibition for an 
ordinary town, and for the proper study of the 
, entire collection you would certainly need an 
ordinary lifetime. We saw some half dozen 
other palaces, not of course to be compared 
with this, but of the least wonderful of which 
it is impossible for any untravelled Englishman 
to form any idea. 

There is another place too, just out of the 
city, that for the combination of exquisite art, 
in the midst of the most exquisite natural 
scenery, is. in my estimation, the gem of 
Modern Rome as the Coliseun^ is of Ancient 
Rome, and that is the Villa de Borghese ; — 
there is the Falazza de Borghese in the city. 
I would most earnestly advise yotl when you 
visit Rome to see that ; you have only to ring 
a bell and the door opens, and you walk in 
and gaze upon all its treasures, and then take 
a carriage and drivfe to the Villa de Borghese, 
when you have looked through those wonderful 
rooms, drive round the grounds, and if you 
were to make the journey for that alone you 
would be amply repaid for your pains. 

We will turn now from Modern to Ancient 
« Rome, and I confess that after all it is here 
I was most interested, to 8t«ind among the 
grand but lonely columns of that once mighty 
forum, whence once sounded out the eloquence 
that thrilled the whole world, and with the 
echoes of the applause to which one's ears 
seemed almost to tingle and one's heart to 
thrill ; and then to stand within the yet vast 
walls of that mighty coliseum, that once rang 
with the shout of a hundred thousand voices as 
the gladiator dropped into the dust, or chris- 
tian martyrs battled with the lions whose 
manes were red with the blood of God's saints, 
and then to roam over the grass-grown dust of 
the palaces of the Caesars, where the once 
mighty Julius, like their fabled Jove, swayed a 
sceptre before which the broad earth trembled, 
now a herding place for the goats, where the 
green lizard darts into the mouldering' dust, 
and the wild bat hovers over head; and then 
to walk up that sacred way from the forum, 
and stand under the arch of Titus, and gaze 
upon the sculptured slab on which his soldiers 
bore the ark, and shewbread, and candlestick, 
from the temple at Jerusalem ; and to drive 
along the Appian way, every atom of whose 
dust is sacred; and then to stand upon an 
eminence and see the golden sunset flashing 
over the dark cypress-groves, and gilding the 
crumbling relics of that mighty past, this was 
to feel emotions such as I know you will be 
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assured I cannot describe, but the effect of 
which I feel sure will never pass away. And 
of all the yiews to me the Coliseum is the 
grandest. I love to think of them all, and 
ever shall, but there in that vast building, the 
mightiest relic of architecture in the world, is 
what overtops and overcrowns them all. And 
if I were asked what I thought, as sights apart 
from its ecclesiastical character, were the most 
wonderful sights of Rome^ Ancient and Modern, 
I should saj the Coliseum of Ancient, and the 
Palazza and Villa de Borghese of Modenv 
Rome. It may give some idea of the extent 
to which the streets and squares are adorned, 
if I mention that there are twelve obelisks in 
diifeient parts of the city, all very fine ones, 
all from £<gypt, and one of them the finest in 
the world ; that there are a hundred and eight 
public fountains in different parts, compared 
with mo&t of which such as we have are but 
like children's toys, and I should not suppose 
there is another city in the world where you 
find at every turn such palace-like buildings 
in such abundance, there being in fact almost 
no middle class at all, but the two extremes, 
magnificence and squalor. 

We turn now from the Papal States to the 
Tuscan, but as our boat will not be ready to 
start from Civita Veochia yet, for reasons I 
will explain in a few minutes : we will antici- 
pate it in order that we may just look for a 
moment at its social and religious condition, 
and the relation of the three states one to 
another. And the moment yon enter Tuscany 
you are struck with the change there is 
from all you have seen in the other two states, 
the Neapolitan and the Papal. You feel that 
you breathe a freer atmosphere, and that there 
is a degree of vivacity and vigour in the peo- 
ple, and in all around you, that is perfectly 
refreshing. For instance, in Rome, as we have 
said, they were singing Te Deums over the 
destruction of Garibaldi and his men. Here 
in Leghorn, you find the town all in a flutter 
of excitement, and covered with red, white, 
and blue, in cdebration^cKF his having landed 
and entered upon his work. Down in Rome 
and Naples, you felt all along as though 
tiiere were a dead weight, like a nightmare, 
hanging over all aroundy as though the^fire 
were burning and the steunwereup,bttt some 
one was sitting on the safety Valve, and just as 
we read in connection with the same state of 
things in the American steam boats, as though 
there was likely to be an explosion ; but here 
all is free, and frank, and open. The reason of 
this is, as you are aware, that they have got 
rid of their tyrant, as the other two States 
must of theirs, the Oraad Duke, as he was 
called ; they now form a part of the kingdom 
of Sardinia, and every where you see the por- 
traits of their king, Victor l^saanuel. And 
thenesult of this is soon seen religiously, as 
yon remember it is not so long since the Madiai 
ware impdsoned in Florence for reading the 



Scriptures; now I could have bought any 
number of copies of God's word, either in 
the bookshops, or from the bookstalls in the 
market, while a short time since men were 
hawking Bibles through the streets of Leghorn 
and selling them by hundreds j and I preached 
in Leghorn on the weeknight, and at Florence 
on the Lord's day, no man seemingly either 
daring or wishing to make us afraid. Of 
course the country remains Roman Catholic 
as it was, and of course it is not free as 
England — no other country under heaven is — 
but every thing like truth and liberty is not 
choked and stifled, and crushed down here as 
in the other States. And now that I consider 
to be full of hope for Italy, that here is Victor 
Emmanuel at one end, the North, and there is 
Garibaldi at the other end, the South, and let 
us hope that the power from each end shall 
spread till it meets in the middle, and regener- 
ates the whole land ; and if any mortal power, 
whoever it be, should dare to step in and arrest 
that work, they ought to be scouted from 
among civilized nations, as the enemies of 
liberty, the foes of our common humanity, and 
the enslavers of their fellowmen. Garibaldi 
must be allowed to do the work to which 
Providence has called him, and the king of 
Naples must go. There must be no mediation, 
nb coming to terms *, he is a traitor to humanity, 
and we must make no terms with traitors. We 
all know that the greatest bullies are the 
greatest cowards ; and just as his fiither 
winced, and begged, and promised, in 1848, 
and then became worse than ever, so will it be 
with the son. He comes now and asks of 
Sicily what can I do ? just as the king came to 
Diogenes, and looked into his tub and said — 
♦'what can I do for you, good Diogenes!" 
'* Why" said the old man " you can stand out 
of the light, that is what you can do.** And so 
now this youiigBombalina comes to Sicily, and 
asks, What can I do'P and the answer is stand 
out of the light, take the shadow of your pres- 
ence as far. from us as earth will permit ; stand 
out of the light and let it shine in upon us, 
or we will thrust you out, for we must 
and will be free. And it must be so — 
Italy must have fair play, and just as that 
Grand Dukahas been sent from Tuscany, that 
tyrant must be sent from Naples, and that 
French army must be sent from Rome too ; 
that people must not be dragooned or bom- 
barded by a foreign army into submission 
to a govemm^t with which they have no 
sympathy, and for which they can have no 
respect. Italy, we say again, Qiust have fkir 
play, and by God's blessing then she shall 
rise, and let us hope that that other noble suf- 
fering soul, whose voice ere now has rung 
through this hall with its wondrous eloquence, 
Kossuth, may catch encouragement and in- 
spiration from the sight, and we trust we may 
live till our voices shall join in the shout and 
song of tritmiph that cliall ring through th# 
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nations of Europe over Italy, lovely, glorious 
Italy, socially, politically, and religiously, 
regenerated and free. 

By this time however our boat is ready 
to start, and the cause of the delay is that it 
has come up so overladen with passengers who 
are already fleeing from Naples, as well they 
may, as from the pestilence, that we -have to 
take on board about a hundred mattresses 
to be spread on the floors of the cabins, and up- 
on the quarter deck, and wherever else may 
be, so that some seventy of us had to bivouac 
on the deck, and found it under the awning 
very comfortable too. The next morning we 
are in the port of Leghorn, and the harbour is 
full of activity and commerce. We spend that 
day iiiLeghom,and the next wego up toFioreucCf 
by surely the flnebt rail way ride in the world, up- 
the valley of the Aruo^with no fence to the rail- 
road but olive and other trees festooned with 
vines, being indeed incomparably the finest lide 
I could ever conceive of, and as you draw near to 
Florence especially, it is unspeakably enrap- 
turing. There again we have palaces open to 
to the public, two of them especially, the 
Palazza Yecchia, and the Palazza Pitti, not so 
vast as the Vatican, but for richness and 
beauty surpassing anything we have seen yet. 
One of these has the finest painting, the Mad- 
donnadella Seggiola, and the other the finest 
statue, the Venus de Medicis, in the world, and 
you may walk over floors that it seems dese- 
cration to tread upon, and sit upon velvet- 
cushioned sofas, and easy chairs, and look up 
at walls and roo& that are perfect miracles of 
genius and art. It is impossible for one who 
has not seen it to form the slightest conception 
of its splendour, or for one who has to give it 
to others. Then as to the country around, 
that is the crown and gem of all we have seen 
of Italian scenery. Florence is called in 
Italian Firenze, the city of the Lily, and most 
worthy it is of ,the designation. We go one 
evening to the Cascina and Corso, and that is 
a long drive through the most glorious avenues 
of trees, terminating after you have gone a 
circle in an open space, where the band plays 
in the evening, and all the carriages stop 
around. I counted nearly a hundred at one 
time, and the flower-girls running and flinging 
their bouquets into the carriages, and the mili- 
tary band, and the carriages, some with their 
footmen dressed up like general ofi&cers, sword, 
cocked hat, plume and all the rest ; and the 
glorious sunset flashing over all the glorious 
land, and the snow-capped Appenines in the 
background make a wonderfhl picture to look 
upon. The next night we ride to Fiesole, a 
village height, some few miles out of the city, 
at which you get some of the most enchanting 
views by the way, and then you stand upon 
the hill. Well, I stood there bareheaded, 
feeling that if one could form any conception 
of Paradise at all, it might be from that spot. 
Jililton stood there and looked upon it when 



he was a young man, and how his angel-fkce 
must have glowed and brightened as he drank 
in its rich rapture to his soul, ibr we are told that 
in his after blindness he often said if he wished 
for hfs sight again that he might look opon any 
sight on earth, it was that he might gasse again 
upon the glories thnt had been spread before 
him from the heights of Fiesole. While 
the guide was pointing out the beauties and 
spots of interest in the ecene, I thought of oar 
music hall, and our noble hearted, music-Ioir- 
ing townsman, whom I need not name, whose 
monument is to be found in the hall itself, as 
the man pointed out Signor Mario's villa, 
and certainly a most lovely nest the singings 
bird has there, and appears to cum his niotes 
both of music and money to a good account, 
in that respect at least. 

The next ride we take is on another evening 
and in another direction . calling at many spots 
oi interest, among others, at Galileo's villa, 
where the old man used to look out upon the 
stars around him, and first discovered that 
the world was moving. A day or two alter 
we come back to Leghorn by another line of 
railway, as I would advise you all to do when 
you aie there, passing by the Baths of Lucca, 
and coming into the other line at Pisa, the 
station being close by the leaning tower there, 
and enabling you to get a fine view of that 
with the Baptistery and Cathedral. We get 
to Leghorn to find, as we have said, that the 
liberty of the people is not quite perfect, and 
that the priests do not take quite kindly to 
the new government, as the result of which the 
Bishop has prohibited the French ship which 
was advertii^ the night before to sail, from 
leaving the port, bemuse it is the feast-day 
of the patron saint of the city and 
therefore the ship, and captain, and crew, and 
passengers, we amongst the number, lose a 
day. A comparatively trifling incident per- 
haps, but still suggesting, if one man may 
thus lay an embiuigo on commerce in the 
freest part oi Italy you can find, what must 
it have been in those parts where that power 
has not only been made use of» but grie- 
vously and woefully abased. 

This detention in Leghorn is, however, so 
&r to our advantage that it gives us a day 
spent amongst personal friends there, at an 
Italian country villa, most delightfully situ- 
ated near a wood full of nightingales, and in 
the midst of which we heard the cuckoo in the 
aitemoon, whose welcome notes called up 
rural scenes in dear old Englaitd, to which 
the heart turned Yery warmly and fondly 
from amid all the beauties and glories of fair 
Italy herself. The next day we set sail for 
Genoa, where we find ourselves anchored very 
early the next morning. The situation of this 
city up the hill-side, is most magnificent ; we 
did not land however, for we were only to 
stop a few hours, but we sat and rested on the 
vessel's deck> and studied the place aiid people 
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Rfi seen from the barbour. It is called very 
properly Genoa the superb. I remembered that 
it was here Columbus m said to have been 
born, and it was here Napoleon landed a few 
months before when he entered upon the 
Italian war, and while thinking of these things 
the vessel hackefd out of the harbour, and 
we were sailing again. And now our course 
was homeward, that is, our great object was 
to be getting home, and seeing only 8uch 
sights as might spring up by the way. The 
sail from Genoa to Marseilles ii very fine in 
many parts along the coast by Nice, 
with the prettiest little towns imagin- 
able clustering up the hill-sides, or resting nt 
the foot, with the gloriousAlps for a background. 
We land at Marseilles iu about twenty-four 
hours, sail in past the new marine palace that 
is being built for the Emperor, and soon find 
ourselves in the midst of all the activity and 
bustle which feels perfectly invigorating again 
of that great sea-port. From Marseilles we 
have a glorious riae by rail through the vine 
countries of the sou ih of France, passing by 
the ruios of some of the bridges that were 
swept away during the time of the floods some 
few years past, lill in due time we come to 
Lyon«. "We arrive at that place, the Bradford 
or Leeds of France, on the Saturday night, and 
stop over the Sunday for such rest and worship 
as may be found there, and on the Monday 
morning we start by rail again for Paris. "We 
reach there in the evening, and spend another 
day, and admire the place of course to a certain 
degree, but take it all in all, I must own to 
being disappointed ; it might be that anticipa- 
tions were raised unreasonably high, it might 
be that the weather was not the most favour- 
able imaginable, it might be that we were 
rather impatient to be home, but certainly 
afler Naples, and Rome, and Florence j Paris 
did not seem much. We left Paris about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and were in London 
the same night, most thankful to tread the 
sacred soil of the dear old country again. The 
next day we saw instead of the gilded domes, 
or turrets, or campaniles of other lands, the 
chimneys of dear old Bradford, and if ever 
there could be a moment in my life in which 
I could be reconciled to the black clouds of 
smoke they poured out, for the sake of those 
who dwelt around them, I believe it was 
then. 

I have roamed then among the oriental glories 
and orange groves of that fair though rocky 
island in the east ; I have sailed over the blue 
beautiful waters of that Italian sea, mirroring 
in its divine depths beauties such as the poet's 
song can never describe, and the brush or the 
painter can never sketch. I have looked up 
into the tender, sofl'^thereal blue of that sky 
when no man could say which was the loveliest, 
the heaven, the earth, or the sea. X have 
stood entranced, enraptured, spellbound and 
dumb with admiration ajicl wonder, before 



those vine-clad hills. I have sat and swe^ t 
my eye over the scene of which the Italian 
tells you you should see it and then die. I 
have trodden the streets of the city paved with 
the lava from the burning mountain by its 
side. I have walked through the palaces, 
through miles of statuary, over acres of marble 
floors, and among some of the sublimest works 
of human genius, such as hold the world en- 
raptured, as well they may, in wonder and 
delight ', and I have dwelt for a time among 
the paradise beauties of that land of loveliness 
and song, where they are most lavishly and 
gorgeoasly strewn ; but it is to come back to 
our own sea-girt, and it may be mist- veiled 
island home, to bless God that I was born 
within her shores ; to feel that there is no other 
land like it in thi-s world, to rejoice in her 
throne, her constitution, her people, and above 
all in her free and imfetterea glorious gospel, 
to say — 

** England, with all thy faults I love thee still" 

and then to exclaim with the poet, if you were 
to describe the country, that socially and reli- 
giously, is most richly and abundantly blessed, 
do you ask 

" Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 

found ? 
Art thou a man, a patriot, look around, 
And thou shalt find where'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country and that spot thy home, 
Our home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A deJEirer, sweeter spot than all the rest.*' 

God bless our native land. 



TWILIGHT. 

When twilight throws her misty veil 

O'er woods and valleys far; 
And faintly in the purple sky 

Shines out the evening star j 
When busy care is cast aside, 

And fancy holds the rein, 
Tis sweet to sit and muse awhile. 

O'er thbgs that "might have been." 

The tranquil hour brings back again 

Sweet dreams indulged of yore j 
And fancy weaves a silken robe 

From memory's fruitful store ! 
They rise again those pictures fair, 

Rose-tinted every scene j 
I gaze and for awhile forget 

They only " might have been !" 

A shadow darkly, sadly falls. 

My airy dreams decay j 
And scared by busy earthly sounds. 

Wraithlike they glide away ! 
Oh ! visions fair, too soon they fade j 

Cold reason comes between — 
And passing voices whisper low 

They only " might have been !" 

Jenny Wren 
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THE MARINER'S CHURCH. 

Banks of the Mersey ! afar and on high — 
Masts, like a pine forest, crowding the sky 1 
Clouds on the waters! and clouds on the 

shore ! 
This way and that way, a rush and a roar. 
Steamboat, and omnibus, each with its loskd, 
ChunuDg the bUlow, and shaking the road ! 
Crowds, like dead leaves, by the whirlwind 

uplifted, 
Hitherward, thitherward, hurried and drifted; 
Hubbub and tumult for ever and ever, 
Dust on the highway, and foam on the river. 

Pleasure boats, start to the sound of the fife, 
Friends of dear friends, take the last look 

in life; 
Labourer's sweat-drop, and Emigrant's tear. 
Fall down together, and darken the pier; . 
Harlots in satin, with graces untolcf, 
OfiFer you friendship, love, all things for gold : 
Harlots in tatters too ! — ^smelling of gin — 
Wrecked long ago on the breakers of sin ! 
Merchant ! whose warehouse is half of a street, 
passing poor Lazarus, crouched at his feet 
Ladies and dandies perfuming the air ; 
Troops of rank sweaters, all heated and bare : 
Nunibers unnumber'd, and mixed with the 

throngs ; 
Men of all nations, and kindreds, and tongues ! 
Spot on the world's deck, wfiere pass in review 
Types of the races that make up her crew ! 
Messmates that still thro' Time's watches 

employed ; 
Man the great Air Ship, that sails thro' the 
* void. 

Thro' the dense multitudes, — ^handsome and 

brave — 
Moved a stout sailor boy, fresh from the wave. 
Dealing out freely the jest or the curse ; 
Joy in his countenance — gold in his purse-* 
Riot, wild revel, and brawl, in his plans, 
Daring the sea's wrath, and laughing at man's ! 
Onward he goes, till a sound in his ears 
Startles his soul, and he bursts into tears ; 
Suddenly, softly, steal forth into air, 
Words of thanksgiving, repentance, and prayer ! 
Lo ! near his feet, like a dove on her perch. 
Sits on the still wave, the Mariner's Church I 
There some poor seamen, each finding a 

brother ; 
Sing of Christ Jesus, the God of his Mother, 
Sing too, the words, that in life's dawning 

yf ars, 
lips silent now, sweetly sang in his ears I 
Enters the prodigal, leaving without 
Laughter and uproar, the curse and the shout ! 
Enters, and humbled, and melted, and shaken. 
Turns to the Father, forgotten, forsaken j 
Heeding not, hearing not, what men are 

saying, 
Down on his knees he is weeping and praying ; 
Weeping and praying, while lovingly o'er him 
Hovers an angel, the mother that bore him 1 



She, whose delight was to shield and caress 

him, 
She, whose last words were a whispered " God 

bless hira." 
Home of the homeless one — ^found without 

search — 
Blessings rain on thee, O Mariner's Church ! 
Friend of the friendless one, found without 

search, 
Stand thou for ever a Mariner's Church. 

Bbnjahin Preston- 



A DREAM. 

I heard the dogs bark in the moonlight night. 
And I went to the window to see the sight ; 
All the dead that ever I knew 
Going one by one and two by two. 

On they pass'd and on they pass'd ; 
Townsfellows all from first to last ; 
Bom in the moonlight of the lane 
And quenched in the heavy shadow again. 

Schoolfellows passing as when we played 
At soldiers once— but now more staid; 
Those were the strangest sight to see 
Who were drown'd, I knew, in the awful sea. 

Straight and handsome folk ; bent and weak too ; 
And some that I lov'd, and long'd to speak to > 
Some just buried a day or two, 
A"d some of whose death I never knew. 

A long, long crowd — ^wheie each seemed lonely> 
And yet of them all there was one, one only. 
That raised a head and looked my way ; 
And she seemed to linger, but could not stay. 

How long since I saw that fair pale face; 
Ah I mother dear, might I only fiaxse 
My head on thy breast, a moment to rest, 
While my hand on thy tearful cheek were prest I 

On, on a moving bridge they made 
Across the moon-stream from shade to shade ; 
Young and old, and women and men ; 
Some long forgot but Remembered then. 

And first there came a bitter laughter; 
And a sound of tears the moment after $ 
And then a music so lofty and gay, 
That every morning day by day 
I strive to recall it if I may. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, SPORTS, 
AND PASTIMES. 

How cold without is tbeniffht, and how drearily 
the wind howls and whistles around the house 
gables. The shutters rattle, and the window 
curtains eyer and anon swell out and quiver 
with the force of the rude wintry bl&<9t. No 
passengers pace the silent streets, except here 
and there one who is forced out by dire neces- 
sity; or perchance some crazy lover hurries 
by, who has an appointment with his sweet- 
heart, and dare not disappoint her. In the 
house all is still, except tne chirruping of the 
cricket on the hearth, the purr of the cat on 
the hob ,or the idling of the cinders in the ash- 
pan. The little ones are asleep and warm be- 
tween the blankets ; and now, while their mo- 
ther is trying to make — 

"Old clothes look almost as good as new," 

we will get our writing desk, draw the table up 
to the fire^ and with pens, ink, and paper, all 
ready ; try to give the readers of the Bradford- 
tan an account of how Christmas was kept in 
the olden time, before the days of railways, 
telegraphs, and all the valuable improvements 
which we now possess. 

Our forefathers had a keen relish for the 
pleasures of the table, and at Christmas ample 
opportunities were afforded them for the display 
of this trait in our national character. They 
did not stay to consider the propriety of their 
conduct, but at once rushed with all the zest 
of epicures to share the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of the season. The greatest licence was 
given to all, and the most outrageous torn- fool- 
ery was enacted ; and all kinds of Momerie 
was indulged in. One of the best poets of a 
former age, says of Christmas, that — 

" The honest now may play the knaye, 
And wise men play tne noddy." 

In former times the Christmas festivities 
began earlier in the year than they do at pre- 
sent. As early as the 11th of November, St. 
Martin's day — orMartinmass, the sports began. 
Robert Herrick, who was bom in Cheapside, 
London, in 1591, thus describes the festival of 
Martilmasse, as kept in his time. We give 
the old spelling : — 

" It is now the day of Martilmaase, . 
Cuppes of ale should freelie passe, 
What though wynter has begunne 
To push downe the summer sunne 
To our fire we will betake, 
And enjoy e the crackling brake. 
Never heeding wyiiter's face, 
On the day of Martilmasse. 

Some doe the city now frequent. 
Where costlie shows of merriement 
Do weare the vapourish evening out 



With interlude and revelling rout ; 
Such as did pleasure England's Queen, 
When here her royall grace was seen ; 
Yet will they not this, day let passe 
The merry day of Martilmasse. 

Nell hath left her wool at home, 
The Flanderkin hath stayed his loom. 
No beame doth swinge, nor wheel go round 
Upon Quiiguntum^s walled ground, 
Where now no anchorite doth dwell, 
To rise and pray at Lenard's well : 
Marty n hath kicked at Balaam s ass, 
So merrie be Old Martilmasse. 

When the daiUe sports be done, 
Rounde the market crosse they runne, 
Prentis laddes, and gallant blades. 
Dancing with their gamesome maids, 
Till the beadle, stout and sowre, 
Shakes his bell and calls the houre, 
Then fiirewell ladde and farewell lasse 
To the merry night of Martilmasse." 

Brand, in his ''Popular Antiqmties" sayii, 
'^ formerly, a custom prevailed amongst us, of 
killing cows, oxen, swine, etc., at this season, 
which were cured for the winter, when fresh 
provisions were seldom or never to be had." 

Two er more of the poorer sort of rustic 
families, still join to purchase a cow or an ox 
for slaughter at this time, called always in 
Korthumberland a Mart (that is a fair or rather 
as Skinner thinks a contraction of Market) the 
entrails of which, after having been filled with 
a kind of pudding meat, consisting of blood, 
suet, groats, etc., are formed into little sausage 
links, boilea, and sent about as presents. They 
are called black puddings, from their colour. 
The groats named above are oats hulled, but 
unground. In the North of flngland the com- 
mon people have a saying that " blood without 
groats is nothing," meaning that a family 
without fortune is of no consequence. 

Some time before Christmas a custom pre- 
vailed at many of the schools in the Nortn of 
England of barring out. The master 
was often kept out of the school for three days, 
if the boys, who had the school door well barri- 
caded, could hold their position so long. But 
the duration of their power was limited ac- 
cording to the strengtn of the assailing party. 
The grave and moral Joseph Addison, is de- 
scribed by his biographers, as having been the 
leader of the barring out at the Grammar 
school of Litchfield, and of having on that 
occasion displayed a degree of disorderly dar- 
ing, scarcely to have been expected from one 
rf his temperament. This exploit was per- 
formed about the year 1684, or 1685. Besides 
the usual steps of stealing the door-key, and 
of stopping up the windows with benches, 
they were wont to arm themselves with all 
sorts of missilesj and even to get pistols and 
other firearms mto their hands, not for the 
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jiurpow of killing their tutors certainly, but 
in order to make them keep their proper 
distance; the sight of a pistol muzzle having 
few attractions, as bovs and men know. The 
master in particular would be likely to cut and 
run, being 8 J totally unused to this mode of 
seeing the young idea shoot. 

Another old custom was going a oooding. 
This was done by women only on St. Thomas's 
day, who, in return for the alms they received, 
appear to have presented their benefactors with 
sprigs of evergreens, very likely to deck their 
houses with at the coming festival. In " Mo- 
ther Bunch's Closet Newly Broken Open," at 
page 6, is the following : — 

" My Daughter, I have another way to tell 
you who shall be your husband ; I have proved 
Ut true, and now is the best time of the year to 
try it : therefore observe what T say. Take 
a St. Thomas's onion, pare it, and lay it on a 
clean handkerchief under your nillow ; put on 
a clean smock, and as you lie aown lay your 
arms abroad* and say these words: — 

" Good St. Thomas do me right,^ 
And bring me to my love this night, 
That I may view him in the face, 
And in my arms may him embrace." 

Then lying on thy back, with thy arms abroad, 
go to sleep as soon as pos-ible, and in your first 
sleep, you shall dream of him who is to be your 
husband, and he will coine and offer to kiss 
you." 

Again, for two or three weeks before Christ- 
mas, little troops of boys and girls, still go 
about at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other 
places in the northern parts of our island; these 
sing a song, which ends with " a Merry Christ- 
mas and a happy NewYear," and then one of the 
boys takes of his cap and asks for alms, which 
IS distributed amongst the party before break- 
ing up each night. In Bradford and the 
vicinity, girls still go from door to door, and 
when allowed to do so, set about cleaning the 
hearth with a hand brush, which they carry 
about with them ; these girli?, although neigh- 
bours' children, — are so disfigured by having 
their faces lamp-blacked — and their clothes 
in such a ragged condition, that one can 
scarcely recognize them. The following is 
taken from Baniabe Googe's translation of 
Nao geor gus: — f. 44; — 

'' Three weekes before the day whereon was 

borne the Lorde of grace, 
And on the Thursdaye boyes and girls do 

runne in every place, 
And bounce and beate at every doore, with 

blowes and lusty snaps. 
And crie, the Advent of the Lord not borne, as 

yet perhaps. 

And wishing to the neighbours all, that in the 
houses dwell, 



A happy yeare, and every thing to spring and 

prosper well : 
Here have they peares, and plumbs, and pence, 

each man gives willinglee, 
For these three weekes are always thought 

unfortunate to be ; 
Wherin they are afraide of sprites and cankred 

witches spight, 
And dreadful! devils blacke and grim, that 

then have chiefest might. 

1*he word "Hagmena," used on this occa- 
sion, is by some supposed of an antiquity 
prior to the introduction of the christian faith. 
Some derive it from three French word.s 
strung together, meaning " The man is born" 
Others derive it from two Greek words, sig- 
nifying the Holy- month. Douce says — the 
custom of these begging children is jn some 
places to say, — ^Hagmena, Hagmena, give us 
cakes and cheese and let us go away. Cheese 
and oaten ca.kes which are called farls, are 
given away on this occasion. The word is not 
to our knowledge, used here. 
. In popish times, the week before Christmas, 
two dolls, one to represent the Virgin Mary, 
the other the child, were carried about the 
villages, mostly by a poor wdmaii or girl, who 
received gifts at most houses, after showing her 
images and a wessel cup, as it is called ; while 
she sings the following j certainly, primitive 
verses. 

' The first good joy that Mary had, it was the 

joy of one, 
To see her own Son Jesus to suck at her 

breast- bone ; 
It brings tidings of comfort and joy ! 
Tho next good joy that Mary had, it was the 

joy of two 
To see her own Son Jesus to make the lame 

to go." 
and so on for seven verses. We have seen 
another version in which the refrain, or chorus 
is different. We give it for the amusement of 
oiir readers: — 

Sucking at her breast-bone, good Lord, 

And blessed may we be : 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to all 
eternity." 

Mumming is another sport of this festive 
season, and consists in changing clothes between 
men and women, and when dressed in this way 
going from one neighbours house to another, 
pcirtaking of Christmas cheer and making 
merry with them in disguise. In an old Tract 
entitled " Round About the Coal-Fire," there 
is the following; '• Then comes mumming or 
masquerading, when the squire's wardrobe is 
ransacked for dresses of all kinds. Corks are 
burnt to black the faces of the tJiir, or make 
deputy mustacios, and every one in the family, 
except the squire himself, must bo trans- 
foimed." 
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In Oxfordshire, mumming is common. 
Some of the mummers wear masks, others dress 
themselves up with haybands tidd round the 
arms and bodies, and black their faces. The 
boys go about singing, — 

* A merry Christmas and a happy new year 
Your pockets full of money, and your cellars 
fuUofbeer." 

The following is sung at Christmas in 
Somersetshire : 

''Here comes I, liddle man Jan, 
With my zword in my hani 
If you don't all do, 

As you be told by I, 
I'll zend you all to York, 

Vor to make apple pie. 

In Yorkshire the mummers dress them- 
selyes in elegant clothing, at Christmas time, 
in the villages; but seldom colour their faces, 
except with a little red to heighten the colour 
on the cheeks. 

We remember being on a visit to the 
liouse of a friend a few years ago It was 
Christmas eve, and while we were all en- 
joying ourselves cracking and eating nuts, 
and whilst our host was relating stories of old 
times in Clayton, and telling us about queer 
people who had livel there but had long 
passed awa/; there came a knock to the 
door, and presently entered a party of seven 
handsome youths, ranging. from 16 to 20 
years of age, elegantly dressed. On enquiry 
we found that they personated St. George; 
Slasher ; (looking like a Spaniard) a Zany, 
or Fool ; a Doctor ; the Prince of Paradine, 
the King of Egypt and Beelzebub. In a 
lew minutes the fool began to clear one side 
of the room, place his men, and make a 
speech, which created much merriment. 

Mumming is a very ancient practice, as 
we might easily prove from books now lying 
before us. It is supposed by some to have 
sprung from the Saturnalia of the Heathens, 
which was held in the Month of December. 

Christmas Day, in the primitive church, 
was always observed as the Sabbath Day, ana 
like that preceded by an eve, or vigil, hence 
our present Christmas-eve. On the night of 
this eve our ancestors were wont to light up 
candles of an uncommon size, called Christmas 
candles, and lay a log of wood on the fire, 
called a yule clog, or Christmas block, to illu- 
minate the house, and, as it were, to turn 
night into day. This custom is in some mea- 
sure still kept up in Yorkshire, and all through 
the North or England. On "Christmas,' ' a Poem 
by Romaine Joseph Thorn, 1796, — is the 
following : 

"Thy welcome eve, loved Christmas, now 
arrived, 



The parish bells their tuneful peals resound, 
And mirth and gladness every breast pervade, 
The ponderous ashen faggot, from the yard, 
The jolly farmer to his crowded hall conveys. 

It blazes soon — nine bandages it bears. 
And as they each disjoin, (so custom wills) 
A mighty jug of sparkling cyder's brought, 
"With brandy mixt, to elevate the guests." 

Herrick also, in his Christmas Verses— To 
the Maids: 

" Wash your hands, or else the fire 
"Will not teind to your desire; 
Unwasht hands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow." 

Grose, in his ProTincial Glossary, tells us 
that in farm houses in the ndrth, the servants 
lay by a large knotty block for their Christmas 
fire, and during the time it lasts, they are 
allowed ale at their meals. These blocks were 
often lighted with a piece of the one lefb the 
year before j for Herrick says — 

"With the last year's brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending." 

A notion prevails in Devonshire, that at 
twelve o'clock on Christmas- eve, the oxen in 
their stalls are always found on their knees, 
as in an attitude of devotion ; and that since 
the alteration of the style they continue to 
do this on the eve of Old Christmas Day. 
Our readers will very likely have seen an 
old print of the Nativity, in which the oxen 
in tne stable, near the virgin and child, 
are represented as on their kne&s in a sup- 

Jliant posture, 
n ancient times, this season of Christmas 
was called Yule, Youle, or Yula-tide, that is 
Christmas. Blount tells us that in Yorkshire, 
and other Northern parts, they have an old 
custom : — After sermon or service on Christ- 
mas day, the people will, even in the churches 
cry, ule, ule, as a token of rejoicing j and the 
common sort run about the streets, singing — 

" Ule, ule, ule, ule. 
Three puddings in a pule. 
Crack nuts and cry ule.**' 

In Ray's collection of proverbs, is this — 

"It is good to cry ule, at other men's costs." 

In our own neighbourhood, on Christmas 
eve, they bring in the yule-log, and set it 
on, crying, as they drink their Christmas beer, 

" Yule, yule, a pack of new cards. 
And a Christmas stool." 

But many columns might be filled with such 
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rhymes sus they have been handed down to 

VLH. 

Another custom was the decking of churches 
with eyergreens, and even the bouses of all 
classes were adorned more or less. This 
practice has descended even to our own 
times. An old poem on Christmas, quoted, 
above, says : — 

" From every hedge is plucked by eager 

hands, 
The holly branch, with prickly leaves replete, 
And fraught with berries of a crimson hue ; 
Which, torn asunder from its parent trunk, 
Is straightway taken to the neighbouring 

towns, 
Where windows, mantles, candlesticks, and 

shelves, 
Quarts, pints, decanters, pipkins, basoos, jugs. 
And other artickles of household ware' 
The verdant garb confess." 

The bestowal of Christmas-boxes is an ab- 
surd custom of antiquity, which, till within 
the last few years, might be termed a nat- 
ional grievance. The butcher and the baker 
sent round their aj^nrentices to levy contri- 
butions^ but the tide now- a- days . seems to 
have turned the other way; the shopkeepers 
and the employers are the besieged. In some 
families the boys keep a box to hold money, 
which they break on Christmas eve, and sud- 
denly find themselves rich. 

The morning of the great day was generally 
ushered in by men and women parading from 
house to house, singing the carols of the age. 
The singing of carols dates from the very 
earliest period af Christmas celebration, when 
songs 01 gladness were considered appropriate 
for the occasion. The angels when tney saDg 
" Gloiy to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good- will toward men," were hymning the first 
carol. Since that time, 1800 years have pas- 
sed away, and still we sing — 

" When Christ was bom of Mary free, 
In Bethlem, in that fair citie, 
Angells songen with mirth and glee. 
In excelsis gloria. 

This subject has ever been one of the most 
popular, as may be seen from the great num- 
ber of carols of which it forms the theme : — 
such as 

Swet Jhesus is cum to us 
This good tym of Crystmas j 

Wherfor with prays syng we always, 
Welcum our Messyas. 

And another beginning 
" Of M.A.R. I. syDg I wyll a new song" 

Or 

" Nowell, nowell, nowell, nowell ! 
To Mary thus spake Gabriell." 



Nowell, or with the French Noel, the name 
by which Christmas is known in France, is 
supposed to be a contraction of Emmanubl. 

During the Christmas season games merry- 
makings music and dancing were the order of 
the day. In the houses of the rich, whether 
kings or nobles the Lord of MitruU, or master 
of merry disports, did as he pl^Eised '' having 
full power and authority to his lordship to 
break up all locks, bolts, bars, doors, and 
latches, and to fling np all doors out of hinges, 
to come at those who presume to disobey his 
lordships commands." Large sums of money 
were spent, and it is related that there was at 
one time great rivalry between King Henry 
the 8th, and his Minister Wolsey, as to who 
should celebrate Christmas in the most stately 
manner. The boar's head soused was an- 
ciently the first dish aa Christmas-day, and 
was carried up to the table with gieat pomp 
and solemnity. The following is a carol 
printed by Wynkin de Worde, the title being — 
A Carol bringing in the Bore's Head. 

" The Bore's Heade in hand bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all singe merely. 
The Bore's Heade I understande. 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fande. 
Servile cum caniico" 

But it is'time to conclude, for it is getting 
late, and every thing is silent about the house ; 
the fire in the grate is very low, and our hand 
is weary ; but before we do so we will give the 
reader two verses from a very ancient poem 
preserved in the British Museum — ^the first 
and last verses. — 

**Lordyngefl I warae you al befome, 

Yef that day that Cryste was bom 

Falle uppon a Sunday, 

That wynter shallbe good par fay. 

But grete windes alofte shallbe, 

That somer shalbe fayre and dry; 

By kynde skylle wythowtyn lease. 

Throw all londas shalbe peas. 

And good tyme all thyngs to don 

But he that stelythe he shalbe fownde sone; 

What chylde that day borne be, 

A grete lorde he shalle ge. 

Yf Crystmas on the Saterday falle, 
That wynter ys to be dreaden alle, 
Hyt shalbe so full of grete tempeste, 
That hyt shall sle bothe man and beste, 
Frute and come shall fayle grete won. 
And olde folk dyen many on: 
Whate woman that day of chylde trayayle, 
They shalbe bome in great perelle ; 
And chyldren that be bome that day. 
Within half a yere they shall dye, par fay. 
The somer then shall wete ryghte ylle ; 
If thou awght stele, hyt shall thee spylle ; 
Thou dyest yf sekenes take the/' 
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AN ODE FOB THE NEW YEAR. 

Rushing years bat leave behind them, 
Waning strength, and failing breath } 

Heart and pulse, O mortal ! ever 
Time the tread of comingMeath. 

One by one the loosened moments 

Drop into the gulph below ; 
Heart and pulse are but the echo 

Of the miner's ceaseless blow. 

While we slumber, while we loiter, 
Night and day he works our fall ; 

Solemn thought, that like a spectre, 
Comes to startle and appal. 

Give we then to noblest labours 

Youthful years, and manhood's prime ; 

That our deeds may stand for ever — 
Bocks, amid the stream of time. 

• 

Be our strifo for love and wisdom — 
For the world — the life to come; 

Aery earth hath no foundation 
For the spirit's lasting home. 

Let the tongue and life have fhiitage ! 

Words of wisdom — deeds of love ; 
Mindful of the place we stand on, 

Graves beneath us-^rGod above. 

Shall great souls who heard ^ the well done" 

Mortals raised to high estate. 
Watch the searcher at the portal, 

Turn US from the golden gate t 

Earth is full of wrong and evil ; 

Vast our work, and brief our space : 
Up then, brother, and in earnest 

Fight the battle — run the race I 

Let us cleanse the inner temple, 

Let us live, before we die, 
That when naked, we may blushless^ 
^ Meet the angels eye to eye. 

Whether called to dare, or suffer. 

Valiant, patient, let us prove ; 
Knights, true knights of God's first Order, 

AU mankind, our Lady-Love I 

ButUA3UN PruTON. 

(No. 4.) 
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FANNY'S CHRISTMAS. 

" Now really, William, you are too pious by 
half. Religion is a good thing, doubtless, for 
crack-brained old women, and peevish cross- 
tempered old maids, who have outlived real 
tangible happiness. It's a very comfortable 
thing for them to imagine a state of bliss in 
perspective, and if they can console themselves 
with such an idiom, why let them ; but as for 
me, I don't believe in it — it's all a fable. I 
mean to make the most of the present life, and 
extract as much sweetness from it as I can in 
spite of old women, old maids, parsons, and 
sermons. Faugh, I've no foith in such cant. 
I don't believe it. I tell you I'm an unbe- 
liever. All the parsons and prayers in Chris- 
endom could not convert me.** 

''Hush, Fanny, dear; don't speak in this 
thoughtless way. It grieves me to hear yuu. 
I can't think — I wont think that you mean 
what you say. You must believe in your 
Maker. ''The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God." But reason, faith, and 
nature, all assert His existence, and 
exhibit His footprints. And besides, Fanny, 
religion is not the melancholy thing you 
picture it — it makes the happiness of the 
present life— it scatters blessings on every 
pathway---it gives grace and beauty to all who 
embrace it. Yes, Fanny, it would shed sun- 
shine over your heart, and be a diadem of 
beauty on youi^brow.** 

"And I tell you, William, that I»ve beauty 
enough without it, and sunshine too when you 
don't enshroud it with the gloomy mantle of 
your religious sentiments. What ! Fanny 
Lyle, barely twenty, give up pleasure and go 
about distributing tracts — wear a Quaker's 
bonnet, and attend vestry meetings — abjure 
crinoline, and become a devotee at the shrine 
of the Unseen. Nay, it's too. absurd. If I 
must worship, let me at least pay my vows to 
something tangible; let me love something 
that can return my affection. Nay, don't look 
serious now — ^you are going away to-morrow. 
I shall have Christmas- day all to myself— 
nothing in the world to do— nowhere to go* I 
shall be dull enough without the remembrance 
of your frown. I wish I knew how to spend 
the day; be good, William, and just plan 
something very agreeable for me to do.*' 
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" Well, dearest, the happiest way of spend- 
ing Christmas-day will be in striving to do 
good." 

** If that isnt juat like you, William; I 
might have expected it. '^Striying to do 
good.*' I suppose that means carrying blan- 
kets and tea to the old women — talking 
morality to the young ones — teaching the 
catechism to the children, and praying with 
the sick. That's your definition of doing good, 
and now I think *ont tVill be a very novel 
way of spending Christmas-day — agreeable 
and amusing exceedingly. Just the thing. 
I'll do it just for fun. I'll start in the morn- 
ing with a batch of religious tracts, and a 
sermon under my tongue, und I'll go — let me 
see — to Hansley. Nobody knows me there. 
It's a jdirty miserable little village — I rode 
through it a few weeks ago — lots of ragged 
children, and squalid slatemly women — just 
the sphere for me — I'll do it. It will be ftm ; 
and you know, William, I shall be getting 
into practice against the time I have to go 
such errands in earnest as a minister's wife." 

Fanny Lyle laid her cheek on William's 
shoulder, and placed her hand trustingly in 
his. 

Had a reproof lingered on his tongue, it 
would have been impossible for him to have 
uttered it after glancing once at that fair face, 
so pretty, so loveable — with its blushes, smil^ 
and dimples — arch hazel eyes and tangled 
curls. Who could have spoken anything but 
the language of love and tenderness to Fanny 
Lyle? Certainly not William Moore. He 
clasped the little hand in his own, and, after 
whispered words of tenderness, pressed his good 
bye on her blushing cheek, and was gone. 



The earth had smiled in the sunshine of 
spring; blushed with the glowing colours of 
summer; saddened with the brown tints of 
autumn; and sunk again into the rigid em- 
brace of frost and snow. A year had sped — 
twelve months of gladness and sorrow — of care 
and pleasure intertwined — of hopes bom and 
buried. The rich man had grown richer, and 
the poor man bad sunk deeper into poverty. 
The world had undergone the changes of a 
year. It was Christmas Eve. 

Fanny sat in her new home, and the snow 
accumulated noiselessly over the leafless rose^ 
buds in the little garden The cheerful room 
formed a pleasing contrast to the cold 
and cheerless exterior. A bright fire, a soft 
carpet — snowy curtains drooping over the 
windows — an elegant chandalier. Fanny's 
piano, books, ornaments, and a hundred indi- 
cations of feminine tastefiilness — and there sat 
Fanny — Lyle no longer — Mrs. Moore now. 
There was the same pretty Mrinning face, 
ha^el eyea, and brown curls; and the smile 
that h id charmed us before by its very 
houghtlessness and mirthfulness, was no less 



charming now that it had settled into one of 
pure and tranquil happiness. 

The briarht face grew brighter, as the well- 
known and welcome footstep fell on her ear, 
and Fanny was already at the door to greet 
the arrival. The snowy coat and hat were 
removed — tea was dispatched, and William 
Moore leaned back in his chair and looked 
round on his happy home and fair young wife, 
with a smile of contentment and thankfulness. 

** It s Christmas Eve, William ; I ought to 
have holiday, I think :" and Fanny stowed 
her needle and thimble into her work box, and 
took her place on a low stool at his side. • 

*^ William, I never told you how I spent 
my last Christmas Day. You asked me you 
know, and I promised to tell yoo sometime. 
Shall I tell you now ?" 

'^ Thank you, dear, if you please I should 
like to know? Let me see, you said you 
would go to Hansley. Yes, I remember you 
would take some tracts, and go pray with the 
sick — '• just for fnn." Those were your words 
Fanny, were they not ?" 

"Yes, William, I did say them, but I 
didn't understand it then. Oh ! I didn't 
know anything about it. I was thoughtless 
and wicked ; and I think William, that it was 
Providence that led me to Hansley that day. 
I didn't believe in christians and sermons. I 
thought that I could pray as well as any one, 
and I would exercise my talent just for fun as 
I said. Well, I rose on Christmas. morn in 
high spirits about my excursion. I thought it 
would be such fine fun to tell you when you 
came again, how I had given out my tracts, 
and talked holy things, and prayed, and made 
all the people believe that I was a very reli- 
gious person — a Methodist at the very least. 
Then I pictured to myself how grave you 
would look when I told you ; how you would 
attempt to reprove me, and how I should coax 
'you over and laugh you out of your lecture. 
So I put on my bonnet and cloak, took my 
satchell, and the road tp Hansley. 

It was scarcely like Christmas. That 
morning there was no snow on the ground ; 
the fields looked almost as green as in spring; 
the sun too shone brightly for Christmas, and 
there was' a solitary bird here and there chirp- 
ing in the hedges. 

It was four miles to Hansley, and what with 
the healtny air, the exercise, and the excite- 
ment of my errand — for I had got quite in 
earnest about it, and thought to enjoy it 
immensely. I felt prepared for any thing that 
would yield me fun. So I entered the village. 
I have likened myself since, when I have 
thought it over, to Saul on his journey to 
Damascus. 

I went into a little dirty-looking «hop first, 
where they sold ginger-bread, toflFy sticks, 
blacking, clothes' pegs, children's books, bath 
bricks, ami other things ; and as there happened 
to be a chair near the door I. sat down and 
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commenced opemtions on the shopwoman. I 
don*t remember now what I said to her, but 
I know that I stayed a few minutes and said a 
a few good things I thought, and gave her one 
of my tracts ; and before I went away I knelt 
down and repeated a prayer that I had com- 
posed AS I came over the fields, which I con. 
sldered quite a masterpiece of its kind. 

After this I felt primed. I had made one 
woman believe that I was a saint anyhow. I 
was elated, and I walked on up the narrow 
dirty street. 

It was a low house, only one story, at the 
extreme end of the place. There had been a 
little garden in fVont at an early period of its 
history, but its glory had departed. A broken 
wooden gate swung backwards and forwards on 
one hinge, and its creaking song might have 
been taken as a mournful dirge for the depar- 
ture of the fragrance and beauty it had formerly 
guarded. The flower beds, if there had ever 
been any, were trodden down and despoiled ; 
and the place had evidently become the ren- 
dezvous of dogs, cats, pigs, ragamuffin children, 
and other animals, who entered its fragile 
portal unquestioned and unmolested, and dis- 
ported at pleasure over its desolation. 

I don't know why I passed all the other 
houses and entered this one ; certainly not the 
most inviting in appearance; but bo I did. 
The door was slightly ajar, and 1 went in. It 
was a small room and scantily furnished, and 
the only occupant was an old woman, withered 
and worn, and scantily clad for the season. 
The poor old creature was sitting close to a 
handful of fire in the grate, rocking herself to 
and fro, as if in pain or trouble. 

'^ I am alone — I have no one now. Oh I I 
have no one — ^no one I — all gone I" Thus 
she murmured as she rocked backward and 
forward. 

I looked at the poor old woman for a minute 
or two, and I felt the contrast between us. A 
better feeling than mockery and hypocricy 
crept over me. I did not know how to address 
her. I felt embarrassed— I felt it would not 
do to begin talking cant to this old woman. 
I would have gone out unobserved but I felt 
interested in her, so I stood still looking at 
her. At length she raised her wrinkled face 
and saw me, and I went nearer to her. 

" What is the matter 1" I said. " Can I do 
anything for you— tell me how I can help 
youV 

The old woman shook her head sorrowfully. 

" No, no, you can do nothing — she was the 
last — the very last 1 She worked for me — she 
was a good girl. Oh ! I have no one now — 
no one — all gone 1" and the old woman wrung 
her withered hands, and moaned pitiously. 

I pitied her from my heart — I forgot my 
assumed character. Oh, William, you don't 
know how I felt for that poor old creature. I 
had, never witnessed such distress before. I 
kjielt down beside her, for there was not a 



chair. I took hold of her hand and tried to 
soothe her. While I knelt beside her there 
was a noise from an inner room, and the old 
woman started up. 

" Yes, I must go to her j she is my last, my 
very last — I am alone — oh I I have no one 
now !" and thus muttering she crawled rather 
than walked into the inner room. I know not 
what prompted me, but I followed her. I 
stood in the doorway. I could not have gone 
any further, for oh, William, it was such a 
scene. 

I had read in novels and romances of such 
a picture, but this was the first time I had 
ever looked upon a deathbed. This was one. 
She might have been about my own age ; but 
her face was so worn, so haggard. The burning 
spot on the cheek only made it look the more 
ghastly, and the eyes were so sunken and 
glassy — then the arm that she wound round 
the old woman's neck was like a skeleton arm, 
and the fingers so long and bony. It was a 
fearful picture. 

" Not alone granny — ^no, not alone ; God 
sees you — he sees you now. God will take 
care of you, granny dear, when I am gone — 
gone to heaven ! Oh, I shall soon be there. 
I am very happy to go to God. He is good. 
He loves me. He is taking me to heaven. 
He loves you too, granny. You are not 
alone. God sees you." The bony arms of 
the dying girl were clasped tight around the 
old woman's neck, whose sobs and moans were 
piteous to hear. 

And this was a sick bed where I had inten- 
ded kneeling and offering a prayer in mockery. 
Oh, William, I felt as if a mountain had fallen 
upon me. I was crushed. My wickedness, 
mockery, and sinfulness rose up before me like 
a tower, dreadful and terrible, and strong 
exceedingly. I would have sunk through the 
stones if I could. I turned from the house 
with that living dying sermon ringing in my 
ears. I could not forget it. The last words 
of that dying girl haunted me everywhere. 
"God sees you J God sees you." I believed 
then, William ; I believed that God did see 
me. I believed that he had seen all my 
wicked and sinful conduct, and I was very 
miserable. I thought that I would go again 
to Hansley, and talk with that dying girl, but 
I didn't dare to do that, and I didn't know 
what else to do. You were far away, and I 
could not ask you what I must do, and indeed 
I felt so wretched and so ashamed of my 
wickedness, that even had you been there £ 
couldn't have told you. Oh, I was very 
unhappy 1 and the ever present thought that 
God saw me, only added to my distress. 

I could not endure it ; and one night — one 
very moonlight night— I knelt down in my 
room and prayed, oh i so earnestly, that God 
would not be angry with me, that he would 
forgive me and pardon my wicked conduct,, 
and while I knelt there I felt as it* God had 
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heard me and really forgtven me. I felt such 
a|rash of gratitude and thankfulness towards 
him that he had not destroyed me in my 
wickedness, and I wept with the fulness of 
gratitude and joy. Oh, it was such a change, 
I couldn't describe it. I felt that God saw 
me now, and the. thought gave me no pain. 
I dared to love the great and good God. Oh, 
I was happy then, William, and I am happy 
stilL" 

William Moore drew his young wife closer 
to him, and for some minutes both were 
silent. 

*^ And so that was the old woman you used 

to visit so often, Fanny 1 You don't know 

how much I loved you for the attention you 

paid to her. I saw that a change had come 

over you. I could only guess the cause. 

May;; God ever^ bleas and watch over my 

young wife." 

JsNNT Wren. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

When I see a tree naked 

In Winter's fierce blast, 
With thoughts of this nature 

My mind is o'ercast— 
What a picture, of friendship is there ! 
This tree was well clad 

While the weather was warm. 
But now, when 'tis cold, 

It is left to all harm, 
Quite alone, unbefriended, and bare. 

And so with some friends — 

While the weather is warm, 
They circle ahout us, 

And spread such a charm, 
We think ourselves safe for all weather ; 
But Wmter approaches, 

And to our dismay. 
We see the cold north wind 

Soon driving away 
Our hopes and our friendships together. 

But O ! that such friendships 

May never be mine. 
When life and when fortune 

Begin to decline, 
And my winterly old age shall come ; 
But ]9till may I find some 

On whom to rely. 
To comfort my griefs 

And to mourn when I die, 
And to drop a few tears on my tomb. 

JUYENIS. 



CHRISTMAS EVE : ^ TRUE STORY. 

" Anothbr year gone, — another Christmas 
come I More figures added to the sum of our 
daily experiences that we work, and work to 
our heart's content, till death rudely jumbles 
all together, and rubs all out." And is it not 
so, gentle reader? and have not many a 
bright hope, or a pleasing anticipation, or a 
joyful possession, and the many other little 
and great things that make up the bright side 
of the picture of human life, been suddenly 
snapped asunder, and wrested from our enjoy- 
ment of them^ and dispelled by the "poor 
bugbear. Death." 

How foolish to be writing of death on 
Christmas Eve — at that rollicking time when 
mirth and festivity gushes up in large bub- 
blings from consentaneous human hearts. 
With the holly bristling on the mantle-piece 
— the Christmas log blazing high — the bells in 
the neighbouring Church tower clanging their 
merry resoundings, and making the dark 
raiment of old night to vibrate its noisy, yet 
agreeable tumult — and the preparations for the 
morrow's festivities busily going on around ; 
and yet, to look back upon the days that have 
intervened since last Merry Christmas Day, 
and mark all that has transpired during the 
annual procession ; to do that unmoved needs 
a heart as stout as the gods, and as invulner- 
able as Achilles. 

Sitting by my fireside, I have no companion, 
a vacant chair constantly reminds me of my 
bachelorship, and reproves my sluggishness in 
bringing to it an occupant ; and the sense of 
my isolation felt more keenly at this time 
when hearths and homes brighten with an 
addition to their customary occupants, and 
inducing what I do not care to shake off, a 
reflective mood borne with serious intent. 
I find myself reverting, with sadd^ied mem- 
ory, to school-boy days, and the sunny spring- 
time of life. I can recall many of those that 
sat with me in the old school-room, round 
which we daily took our places with demure 
aspect, . to pursue our diurnal studies, and 
frequently to indulge in day-dreams with some 
favoured school 'fellow who shared our youth- 
ful aspirations, and was entrusted with the most 
preciously cherished secrets of the heart. How 
we have sat and sketched the painful progress 
and gradual unfolding of the seeming future 
that lay stretched out before us, idways 
painting it in richly glowing colours, from out 
of the wealthy exuberance of the romantic 
heart of youth. Alasl what knew we of the 
vicissitudes or the«torms of life, or the reality 
of the contest waging day by day upon its 
battle ground. Better not to know it then ; 
better that such knowledge should be hidden 
at that period of life, it comes too soon, much 
too soon, even after one is somewhat girded 
for the fight. Never yet did schoolboy draw 
his horoscope without throwing round it a rich 
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halo of glory, just aa if every thing in the 
world was fiiir and beautiful, and destitute of 
discordant elements, and had no curse of 
£den resting upon it in such terrible antithesis 
of moral devastation. . Sad truth to learn, to 
dreaming schoolboy especially, and yet to be 
learnt by all, and to some how intensely, the 
RXALrrv of life ; not the life of our young 
musings in dream-land, but an ever incessant 
Btruggle to ascend a path encompassed with 
heavy and dreary sorrows, grievous to be 
borne ; not without light however breaking in 
upon it from many points; friendly light of 
unutterable value and unheard of excellence ; 
light coming to humble, teaduible, unselfish 
souls, striving to take the best and surest path 
opened up as it is seized upon, valued, and 
turned to account, and its leadings followed, 
sustaining and encouraging the struggling 
plodder in life's way. 

Among my school companions there was one 
of joyous temperament, with quick vivacious 
eye, an open hand and generous heart. Ro- 
mance and love of adventure were distinguish- 
ing characteristics of his. So agile was he, 
that his caprices gained him a fitting cognomen, 
while his generosity, his cheerful disposition, 
and his nobleness of spirit, ensured the affection 
of his schoolfellows. Never did any one paint 
&irer panorama of life's opening and progress 
than he, when tired of the frolics of the play- 
ground, arid sick with mere retirement, and 
donning for the nonce a serious air wpuld 
rehearse his own. life's part as he would have 
it performed on the world's great stage. 

I remember when a reverse in life took me 
from school, soon to be followed by himself ; 
and then each following an occupation, we 
daily saw the poetry of youthful days paling 
off into stem reality. Then he took a long 
journey and failed in securing the object of 
the same, that of bettering his position. And 
then his love of adventure strong as ever within 
him, he would become a disciple of Neptune, 
and embraced the novelty and perils of a- 
sailor's life. And so years passed away ; till 
he touched an English port, and in a day or 
two a letter, the postscript of which always 
bore traces of the old school-boy hand, made' 
his contiguity known to me. By dint of 
application and x>erseverance, he rose in his 
profession. ** One more voyage," they said, 
'^ and he will succeed to a position of author- 
ity.*' He embarked on that voyage, traversed 
the Mediterranean sea, reached their destina- 
tion, effected a rapid and profitable sale of 
their valuable cargo, and loading with the 
spoils of the East, came *' homeward bound" 
to England. We were to see him at Christ- 
mas; he would mingle with our festivities; 
and almost with childish ardour, not having 
yet lost all the influence of school-boy associ- 
ations, did we count the days as they seemed 
to lag in their revolutions. Contrary winds 
resisted the progress of the ship, and the arrival 



of Christmas found them off the coast of Spain 
and Portugal. It was Christmas Eve, the red 
sun had descended behind the clouds ; these 
had gathered together, and, gaining in inten- 
sity as darkness passed over the face of the 
waters, were sped onward in their course 
across the horizon by the whirling blasts of a 
stormy wind, that seemed to be awakening to 
the enjoyment of its wild revels. And the 
dark sea, as if it would compete with the wind 
in its noisy pleasures, leapt upward and sought 
to arrest it in its progress ; and -then, some* 
times hand-in-hand, and sometimes in hot 
pursuit, did these elements in tempestuous 
glee, celebrate the advent of Christmas, while 
they sent fear to the heart, and paleness to 
the cheek of the mariner; and then whirling 
onward in still more garrulous carousings* 
spoke of impending danger along the shore, 
and caused the heart of many a loved one 
dwelling in inland homes to beat for fear of 
danger to those they love so well, then at the 
mercy of the raging sea ; and on that Christ- 
mas Eve many a prayer was breathed for a 
cessation of the storm, and a safe deliverance 
of the distressed seamen. 

There is work needed on deck; the sails 
are being rent by the fury of the wind that 
worked destruction, and then seemed to laugh 
in bitter mockings over the desolation it 
caused. The masts bend and break, the 
spars snap and are shivered to atoms; but 
there are the crew working manfully through 
the night to lighten the proip'ess of the strain- 
ing ship, and if possible bring her to, or gain 
some desired haven. Manfully standing at the 
wheel is he whom we still love with schoolboy 
affection, and with steady eye and unflinching, 
hardihood, does he brave the revellings of the 
furious elements. Streaks of light flashing 
across the angry waste heralds the break of 
day. Already, on the shore the Christmas 
song is being raised. And now a heavy' wave 
is seen advancing towards the ship, erect and 
crested with foam, lashed into fury by the 
tauntings of the wind that has outstripped it 
in the race, it seems bent on discharging its 
fury on the already crippled bark. With 
headlong plunge it dashes over the ship, com- 
pletely enveloping the sailors that are lashed 
to their work, and '^ thank Godl" escapes 
their lips as they find the wave speedmg 
onward, rejoicing in the havoc it has caused, 
leaving them with their lives; but it haa 
carried with it one victim, a violent lurch of 
the ship makes the terrible truth too evident 
that the rudder is no longer under the 
control of the helmsman, the wave seemed 
to combine all its fury there, and he 
that was the subject of our hopes and best 
wishes on that Christmas mom was numbered 
with that great roll who have found a grave 
in the mighty deep. 

And in cathedrals, and courts, and churches 
on that Christmas morning, was there sung 
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the song of the Nativity, and voices in sweet 
harmony, blended with devotion and adora- 
tion, sang their 

'^ Wassail for a kinglj stranger. 
Born and cradled in a nianger ; 
King like David, priest liiie Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free.'* , 

An4 the swelling notes of the anthem came 
stealing down to the sea-shore, and passing 
along the surface of the waters, stilled the 
raging of the sea, and subdued the furj of 
the winds, and thej became serene and placid 
like the child that lay in the manger at 
Bethlehem. And festivities were observed, 
and there was mirth and gladness; feasting 
and rioting. Christmas came and went as 
before; the sun rose high in the heavens and 
descended again; the darkness came again 
over that ship, but it was still and peaceful; 
the stars shone forth brilliantly, and the sub- 
aided waters mirrowed the fritted dome of 
heaven; but stiil was the silence that brooded 
over that ship ; they had lost one they had 
learned to love ; but stiller than all, even to 
deep oppressiveness, will be , silence in the 
heart of that bereaved mother, when the sad 
intelligence shall be conveyed to her. 

A merry Christmas to all; but death often 
mars the merriment, and turns the rejoicing 
into funeral dirges. The drowned school- 
fellow's portrait is looking down upon me 
from the wall of my room ; it seems to utter 
a sad, sad lesson, that death is ever close to 
us; and side by side with them do we walk 
along the pilgrimage of life. 

Frazer Goad. 



TOBKSHIEE SOlTaS. 



T'WEYVUR'S DEEATH. 



TO POESY. 

I felt thy touch divine, rapt Poesy, 

When boyhood wandered through enchanted 
dreams ; 

And sauntering o'er the moss of prattling 
streams. 

In search of feathered nest or velvet bee, 

I heard thy harp seolian in the tree ; 

And when a youth and love's celestial light 

Made earth elysium to my raptured sight, 

What honied rhymes I strung as taught by 
theel 

j^ow close immured within the city's heart 
A nightly toiler in the round of trade, 

Thou comest to bid my weariness depart, 

With all the sweetness of a Sabbath dawn, 
Wafting me back where long ago I played 

Amid the clover on my native lawn. 

Balph Goodwin. 



By the Author of " T'Creakin Gate." 

Aw Mary, me heart's dlad an £un 

Once moar ta see t'shine o the ee ; 
I darknasB, an wakenass, an pain. 

Awve watched an awve waitud fur thee ; 
" Shool snarly be cummin" aw said. 

If it be bud ta bowster me heead, 
It wornobbud for this that aw stayed 

Soa long ameng t'deein an t'deead. 

Awvejenged wol e ardly cud bide 

Ta tell tha what's passin within ; 
Bud nah, when tut set be me side 

Aw cannot tell hah ta begin ; 
A w mud just as weel tell tha me case, 

Awve a doctor, a nurse, an all that. 
Bud — don't let me breathe i* the face — 

AH ther skill an ther care is ta lat. 

Aw Mary, as dear as me life, 

Awve loved the this mony a year — 
If aw ne'er tried ta mak tha me wife, 

Twor becos that aw felt tha sa dear ; 
An awve thowt that tha's liked ma as weel. 

An that clasp o' the hand maks it knawn ; 
Soa, lat as it is, lass, aw feel 

That it face o' two worlds thart me awn I 

Thaw here aw wur nivir nowt worth, 

An's a pauper as hard as awve striven. 
Yet OR suar as awve loved tha on earth, 

Soa suar aw sal love tha in heaven. 
Does ta hear that queer saand i' me chest. 

It's a sign at me clock's at a stand. 
Let ma leyn my poar heead on the breast. 

An dunnot leave oflF o* my hand. 

Ice'd a liked tha ta sing ma that hymn. 

That sweet hymn tha sang me t'last May 
Bud my sect's getten.claady an dim, ' 

An all things is fading away. 
Still, still, aw can see the sweet face, 

As it sinks like a sun ahc ot seet, 
Bud a jflory is filling this place, 

An the shadows grow rosy and breet. 

Ta see what aw see tha'd be charmed. 

The fields where in childhood we trod ; 
An my sowl feels all leetud an warmed 

Wi' the love an the^presence o' God. 
Airs peacefid an breet as the mom, 

All faces seem fain that awve come ; 
An softly an sweetly aboon, [home." 

The angels play " Home, home, sweet' 

Aw dreamt that sore sorras awd knawn. 

That me lot wor to hunger an weep ; 
Bud aw see nah, be fleet o' this dawn, 

1 hat my life wor a di«am an a sleep •' 
Awm near it, thatjbewteful land, ' 

Wear swecat drops, an tears nivir fall. 
Wear brother taks brother by't hand 

An the Lord, like a sun, shines on all. 
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LETTERS FROM CANADA i No. 1. 

A BEE. 

Canada West, October 22nd, 1860. 
My dbar Friknd, 

As I do not remember to have seen any 
description of what is here known by the above 
appellation, in any English account of the 
manners and customs of this Colony, I purpose 
trying to give you an idea of its meaning. 

You must not suppose, to begin with, that 
I am about to enter upon an entomological 
disquisition about our honey-producing fly, 
commonly known as a Bee. The use of the 
word in this connection is purely figurative; 
and may be taken as a refutation of the opinion 
that Colonists are void of imagination. If a 
definition were demanded, it might be thus 
set down. ''A Bee is a voluntary, or an 
invited assembly of one^s neighbours, to help 
him to perform some piece of ^work too hard 
for him to do by himself, or which it would 
cost him more than he is able to lay out, if 
he paid for this assistance." The propriety 
of the metaphor is thus to be traced in the 
particulars, that a heavy piece of work is to 
be performed, and that this is to be done as 
if by a clustering, or combination of efforts. 

This premised, I proceed to sketch our 
« Bee." 

Two"^ of the parishioners having expressed the 
opinion that it would add much to the value of 
the glebe land, if a certain portion thereof was 
drained, proposed to collect a number of men 
to perform this work on a certain day. I did 
not feel at liberty to object ; and, accordingly 
on their invitation, there came one morning 
about thirty men, some with spades or shovels, 
and others with teams for drawing stones to 
cover the d.rains, and thus our small glebe was 
covered with men, horses, and waggons, all as 
busy as bees 

You are aware, that I know f^om former 
experience, what hard work is ; and, I as^iure 
you that I never saw men exert themselves 
more than did these volunteers. Of course the 
jokes were flying, the tobacco pipes playing, 
and the wit, such as none but the uneducated 
produce, flashing along the line of workers. 
WKile their nether extremities were soaked in 
water, their antipodisticals became proportion- 
ally dry; and fortunately the beer which I 
had ordered soon came to give them their 
"forenooning.*' And so on they worked, and 
talked, and joked, until noon. 

Meanwhile my wife, who had resolved to 
"kill two birds with one stone," and for this 
purpose had invited the women and girls to 
help her in her preparations for the comforts 
of winter, had about an equal number of 
these at the house also busy quilting. There 
too, doubtless, there was an equal amount of 
talk, and emulating smartness of repartee. 



At dinner time, there was such an assem* 
blage of farmers as never before, perhaps, dined 
in a parsonage. The tithe-dinner was nothing 
to it. Rough and coatless, the men fed 
flrst, waited on by half a dozen women, who 
supplied them with drinkables as fast as' their 
cups (of tea) were empty; and it was a really 
wondrous sight to witness the celerity with 
which mutton, and potatoes, and puddings, 
and pies became invisible. Jack the Uiant- 
killer's deceptive depositary was explicable in 
comparison. Then (out in the lawn) came 
pipes and a game or two at quoits, and a glass 
of beer all round ; and thon the ^^ Boss,^' t. e, 
the head man, called all hands to work again, 
and off they went to resume their duty in the 
" trenches." 

The men dispatched, the women fell to, and 
dined, and with their dinner enjoyed their cus- 
tomary and beloved beverage ; and then dis- 
persed likewise to their work. 

At dusk' they all knocked off for tea : and 
after tea began the fnn. You know that I 
have no antipathy, but rather the contrary, to 
innocent amusement. I had therefore no 
objection to see the lads, still in their shirt* 
sleeves, and the lasses, form their setts, and 
enjoy themselves in their most cheerful mode 
of dancing. And dance they did with a right 
good will. There was no mincing walk 
through the figure, but the hearty saltation 
which is what this exercise of the limbs was 
meant for ; you might see the tremor in 
every muscle, even of the flesh of the cheeks ; 
and as we say ** a person laughs all over 
his face," so did these evidently dance, all 
over their bodies. Interspersed with a few 
innocent songs, and games in the corners tor 
the quiet ones, thus passed the evening ; and 
the company went home, well pleased with 
their entertainment. 

And so about twelve, ended our •* busy 
beel" ^ 

Such a meeting would be, of course, im- 
possible in England; and many there would 
be inclined to find fault with the details of 
its arrangements; but these persons would 
judge of what they know not, and would 
perhaps be in the wrong. I send this de- 
scription to you, however, not for criticism, 
but for information as to the manners and 
customs which have sprung up and prevail 
in this portion of the important Colony of 
Canada. 



How TO Keep Knowledge. — It is no 
more possible for an idle man to kee^ together 
a certain stock of knowledge, than it is possible 
to keep together a stock of ice exposed to the 
meridian. Every day distroys a fact, a reten- 
tion, or an influence j and the only method of 
preserving the bulk and value of pile is by 
constantly adding to it. — Sydney Smith* 
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SELFISHNESS. 



Who cansot remember among his playmates 
one, at least^ who was held in aversion because 
of his greedy disposition, a young miser, who 
would eat his sugar plums by stealth, rather 
than be asked for one? You may remember 
also how your threats to treat him in the same 
way fell fruitless on the young glutton, or 
rather that they gave a greater gusto to what 
he wwa devouring, whilst all the time your 
mouth was running bright water. Who can- 
not remember another playmate whose dispos- 
ition was quite the reverse ; who seemed the 
happiest when he was dividing his sweetmeats 
among his fellows; who would allow you to 
use his top, his ball, or hoop, and whose bright 
little eyes twinkled with good nature and made 
a companion of you directly. 

Reader, those two are apposite types of all 
humanity, grown up humanity, as it is moulded 
by goodness, or as it has made itself through 
rejecting whatever is good, pure, and ennobling. 
Let any one take a glance at society, and he 
will see throughout the whole social body these 
principles — selfishness and unselfishness exist- 
inff in embodied forms. All institutions which 
if Free to the poor and hungry, would be bless- 
ings, are by exclusiveness narrowed in their 
operations, and confined to a class who are 
able to pay out of their own pocke^ for what 
the general public has to pay ; or has been 
paid for years upon years past by legacies, or 
public subscription. All monopolies of trade, 
all unions which prevent the needy workman 
from getting employment — thus dooming him to 
starvation, or what is no better, throwing him 
upon the tender mercies of the poorlaw. All 
systems of co-operation, having for their object 
mere money making ; all these are the offspring 
of selfishness, a brood of evils, producing 
nothing but discord, and sapping the strength 
of the country at the very root. 

Self-love or selfishness, is the parent of all 
kinds of evil. Envy, ambition, theft, unchas- 
tity, idleness, evil speaking, and all lies and 
false theories of religion and government, and 
persecutions for difference a views, are all 
from selfishness. 

This is a heavy catalogue of vices to be 
charged upon what some regard as right and 
legitimate. All reasoners who attempt to 
legitimatize selfishness, or who attempt to 
make it appear right, forget that it is an active 
principle, and must affect some one's life, 
comfort, or • property ; and they also do not 
appear to see that a man is himself that 
principle, or at least that selfishness cannot be 
round any where out of him. Now, for a 
principle to be legitimate or right, there must 
DC some authority for it j if the authority be in 
man's nature and we be referred to that as 
proof, then every thing that man can do, how- 
ever evil and destructive, by the same author- 
ity is rendered legitimate and right. Nothing 



whatever can be right or legitknate, nnlew it 
be approved, I will not say by* man's con- 
science, because that is variable; but by the 
will of the Eternal Father of us all. If in his 
will, or perhaps it would be more true to say, 
if in him there is anything of self-love, then, 
man may speak of its lawfulness. If there 
was anything of self-love in the material forms 
which constitute the universe, or the world 
about us, then it would be right. But the 
very idea that selfishness exists in either God 
or nature is monstrous and absurd. 

There is indeed a proverb often quoted,— 
" That self-preservation is the first law of 
nature;" but I am inclined to think that they 
who use it, often do so without reflecting deeply 
upon its truth or falsehood; nay, without 
knowing really what is meant by it. If it 
means that self-preservation is the chief law 
governing all natural changes or phenomena, 
it cannot be true, because what is not con- 
scious cannot have any determinating power 
either to preserve or destroy. Should it be 
understood as referring to the first impulse 
in danger, it is also untrue as a proverb, or 
proved word, or saying; because we have 
thousands of instances to prove that in scenes 
of danger, even when the jaws of death have 
gaped widest, people have risked their own 
lives to save the lives of others; and some 
have preferred to die rather than abandon 
their posts in the hour of dagger. Would a 
mother leave her child to perish in order to 
escape herself? Will a patriot, to preserve 
himself, sacrifice his country ? Or, will a true 
man stand unconcernedly by when his friend 
is in difficulties? These are questions that 
must be answered affirmatively before it can be 
proved " that self-preservation is the first law 
of nature," and we all know they cannot be so 
answered truly. 

Self-preservation is the first law of every 
bad man, because he is unscrupulous; but 
admit that duty, moral and intellectual righ- 
teousness have an influence over man, and 
you are compelled to admit that there is 
something man can value more than goods or 
money, yea, more than life. 

To preserve himself a criminal commits 
more crime ; a miser hoards up more wealth ; 
and a tyrant grows more severe, and values 
less and less continually the livesland freedom 
of his subjects. In his arrogant selfishness 
he exalts himself above all laws, human and 
divine. In hb lust of domination he knows no 
limits, but would subvert all people — ^would be 
a dictator to the world, and woukl even swell 
himself out to the amplitude of a god. The 
unchaste man would to his lust sacrifice every 
woman; and the envious cannot bear that 
another should possess money, influence, <a 
mental giflts — he wants all, and because he 
cannot have all and enjoy all, he envies every 
man that which he enjoys and calls his 
own. 
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The only true self-preservation is opposition 
to evil, but then it is not from seli-love or 
selfishness that such opposition springs. It 
rests on a sense of duty ; a perception that 
evil, if allowed to increase in power, has in it 
the means of effecting wide destruction. This 
kind of self-preservation can only be gained by 
unselfishness, and in that case a man thinks 
not of himself, his labour, or his suffering — he 
looks upon the calamity that will fiill upon 
others — if truth and Justice, and all the good 
and righteous laws of his country be set at 
defiance, and the unclean wills of bad men be 
substituted for the just and united will of a 
wbole nation. In this case a man is preserved 
by unselfishness, because in it is contained 
every thing that makes man happy. "We are 
able to take a higher view than this of self- 
preservation, by regarding the labour of a good 
man as being directed to preserve truth and 
goodness, and thus look to God from whom they 
come as the only real kinfl\ priest, and gover- 
nor. This is the highest form of self- negation 
that can be, and yet it is the highest salvation, 
and in consequence the most perfect freedom ; 
for such a man has in losing nis life found it, 
in denying his own power and merit, and be- 
coming the least, really has more power, glory 
ai^d greatness conferred upon him, than he 
could ever hope for, or conceive of, whilst 
bending his knee to mammon. 

Supsbse now that all selfishness could be 
taken away, should we not have a brighter and 
happier world than we have? A world in 
which there would be no overreaching, no op- 
pression, no crime, nothing in fact to destroy 
our peace, or cast a shadow over our enjoy- 
ments. Like a vast psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving, without a discordant note to 
mar the universal harmony, our lives would 
answer the celestial choirs, and earth would be 
a temple filled with such sweet influences that 
whilst still here we should have some realisa- 
tions of what life is unclogged by material 
oi^anisros, which rob the soul of half its 
agency. So glorious a state may, perhaps, 
never be, most certainly it will never be whilst 
place, and power, and worldly honour, and 
money are the baits that allure mankind, and 
are believed to be the only things worth seeking 
after and spending our lives and energies to 
obtain Our literature is tinted with this 
worldly spirit. The lives of successful men — 
men who have attained to eminence in their 
profession or wealth, by their speculations and 
economy, are held up as the brightest and 
best examples for imitation by the young men 
of the country; whilst the humble, honest, 
gentle, and benevolent, the unselfish are 
forgotten. 

A materialism more dangerous than a plague, 
more insidious than the subtlest poison dis- 
guised under a garb* the most attractive, is 
gradually destroying all true thought, all 
virtuous resdve, and will, if unchecked) 



destroy all belief in providence, and substitute 
instead a belief and trust m nothing but 
human prudence, which is only another name 
for selfishness, from which indeed it is 
derived. 

Chbistophbr Ellison. 



CALVERLEY, AND THE CALVERLBY 
TRAGEDY. 

Part 1, Caltbblkt. 

SinTNG alone one evening perusing the 
memoirs of that good, quaint, and zealous 
preacher, Dickey Birdsall, we met with the 
following passage respecting Calverley^ which 
we give for the delectation of the reader. 

*^ I had a call to preach at Calverley. 
Having been invited to this place for nearly 
two years, the circumstance of not having 
visited it began to press heavily on my mind. 
At length I consented to go, axld the time 
fixed upon was one Saturday evening, in the 
month of January, when there happened to be 
much snow on the ground, and tne weather 
was very severe. Early in the afternoon I set 
out from home, having to preach that evening 
at Calverley hsdl, at seven o'clock. I preached 
to a large congregation, and spent the remain- 
der of the evening in an agreeable conversation 
with an old widow and her two sons. 

About twelve o'clock I was conducted up 
one pair of stairs, into a large room, which was 
surrounded with an oaken wainscot, after the 
ancient plan : some packs of wool were lying 
on one side of the room. After my usual 
devotions, / laid dotcn to resi. I had not been 
asleep long before I thought something crept 
up to my breast, pressing me much ; I was 

freatly agitated, and struggled hard to awake, 
n this situation, according to the best Judg* 
ment I could form, the bed seemed to swing as 
if it had been hung in slings, and I was thrown 
out on the floor. When I came to myself, I 
soon got on my knees, and returned thanks to 
God that I was not hurt, and sought his aid, 
and protection for the future. Committing 
myself to his care, I got into bed the second 
time. After lying for about fifteen minutes, 
reasoning with myself whether I had been 
thrown out of bed, or whether I had got 'out 
in my sleep, to satisfy me fully on this point, 
I was clearly thrown out a second time fn»n 
between the bedclothes to the flow, by just 
such a motion as before described. I^ quickly 
got on my knees to pray to the Almighty for 
my safety, and to thank him that I was not 
hurt. After this I crept under the bed to fed 
if there was any thing there, but I found 
nothing. Once more committing my all into 
his hands, where only safety can be found, I 
got into bed for the third time. Just as I laid 
myself down I WM led to ask, ''Am I inogr 
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Benses ?" I answered " Yes, Lord, if ever I 
had any." I had not laid above a minute 
before I was thrown out of bed the third time. 
After this I once more crept under the bed to 
ascertain whether all the cords were fast, and 
examined until I touched all the bed posts, 
but I found all right This was about one 
o'clock. I now put on my clothes, not 
atemptiug to lie down any more ; and for six 
hours I experimentally and forcibly felt the 
truth of these words : " For we wrestle not 
against fUsh and bloody hut against prtnct- 
palities and powers, agaimt the rulers of 
the darkness of' this world" etc. The 
reader may probably wonder at this, but I 
do not ; for although Satan be cast out of us, 
he will perplex and harass us, but beyond hii* 
chain he cannot go. When the dayUght 
appeared, I perceived that my appartment 
joined to the churchyard. I was very glad to 
survey my lodgings by the light of day, and 
still more so to behold the glorious sun shmmg 
above the horizon, and covering the fields and 
hedges with his glory. At an early hour I 
left this house, and have never visited it 
since. I was afterwards told that this very 
house had formerly been the residence of Sir 
Hugh Calverley, 0) who in the reign of King 
James (as the History of England informs us) 
was tried at York, for the murder of his wife 
and two children, and standing neuter, was 
pressed to death m the castle. Report says 
that he appeared again, and that after some 
time he was conjured down ; but this report I 
give to the reader as I received it, not being 
called upon to hazard an opinion on the 

subicct *' 

On reading the above we determined to 
visit Calverley ; so a few days after, we took 
a holiday, and were soon set down from the 
Midland Railway at Apperley, and trudging 
along a new road and a bridge which has been 
thrown over the canal by the Thomhills. A 
continuation of this road has lately been cut 
through the opposite hill to Calverley, and at 
the entrance of the wood there has been also 
erected a building, or lodge for two families. 
It has four towers, but whether they were for 
ornament or use we conld not make out. 

Here we had a good view of Airedale, of 
Idle, Esholt, the Wesleyan schools at Wood- 
house Grove, and the splendid new Baptist 
College, at Rawden. On going a little further 
we entered the west end of Calverley, • and 
passing the church on the left, were soon 
standing in front of the old hall. The houses m 
the village are apparently warm and comfortable, 
and the number of modem dwellings has increa- 
sed largely duringthe last twenty-five years. In 
1811, the population of this place was 1296, 
but it is now probably more than double that 
number. 

It is a diflBcult thing to form an idea of the 
original configuration of Calverley old hall, it 
has been altered po much to suit the cottage 



tenants ; but if we are not mistaken it had 
once two wings, though only one nowjremains; 
and the central part of the hall and the best 
part of it — ^is occupied by Mr. John Marshall 
and others. On going up to the door and 
stating our wishes, Mr. Marshall Yery kindly 
offered to show us over the place. 

The first room we saw appears to have been 
the kitchen, or general room for the servants, 
and is well lighted by a long row of low 
windows, divided by stone muUions. The 
beams of the roof are fluted and black with 
age. Whether this room had ever been 
wainscotted or not we could not tell, it has 
been so often whitewashed and altered. In a 
recess there was a bed closed in with folding 
doors, where no one would ever think of 
looking for such a thing. On going down 
two or three steps we were shown a fine room 
with wainscotting on thiee sides of it, and 
looking as though it might last three or four 
hundred years yet. But whilst here Mr. 
Marshall came with a lighted candle, and 
requested ns to follow him up stairs to the 
chapel, and the murder room. We did so, 
and found both these places were used as 
rooms to make cloth in. 

The chapel can hardly 1^ traced, divided 
as it is into separate rooms ; but we found the 
room where the murders were committed in 
its original state. Mr. Marshall told us that 
some time before, the Steward of the estate 
proposed that the wainscotting should be pulled 
down and sold, but on pulling off the pannel- 
ling from one side, they had found another, 
and older partition, cov^ed with rude paint- 
ings. He had then decided to let it alone. 
We pulled the wainscotting away on to 
the floor, and found some very^rude paintings 
of what looked like the fleur-de-lis ; and at 
the height of about eight feet from the floor, 
a long row of portraits, or heads, both male 
and ^male. One of the males wore a flowing 
wig, and looked like a lawyer or judge. 

This partition which was formed of oak 
boards, placed upright and overlapping, was 
very likely the first one put up, and is co-eval 
with the building. The pannelling was no 
doubt supposed to be a great improvement on 
the first. We shall have more to say of the 
murders and the hall hereafter, and will 
merely add that Mr. Birdsall errs in saying 
the hall was '^joining on the churchyard,'^ as 
it is at least two hundred yards from it; 
besides there never was a Sir Hugh in the 
family here. 

On leaving the hall we visited the Wesleyan 
chapel, built in 1832. It is small, holding 
perhaps three hundred persons, and is sup- 
plied from the Bradford East Circuit. We 
were told that they were preparing to build a 
larger one, (which is now in course of 
erection.) The Primitive Methodists have a 
chapel here also ; but the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents (so we were told) have, up to the 
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present, no place of worship of their own in 
Calverley. The Mechanics' Institute has 
xiearljr one hundred memhers. 

We now made our way to the church, and 
on entering" the gates were sorry to see the 
oldest of the gravestones used as pavingstones 
all the way to the doors of the church. This 
should not be, as common flagstones would do 
as well, and the old gravestones might be 
placed against the walls of the yard, and 
preserved for others to see in future years. 
The oldest gravestone we found was to the 
memory of one, Harrikt Akbroyd. 1660. 
The best of the old epitaphs was to the 
memory of the wife of Jer* Coppertwhaite, 
1713. Here it is: — 

'^ She gave her husband great content, 
Peace was so much herjomament : 
She scarce survived him, years six, 
Before in dust their bodies mix." 

On a gravestone near the small or lower 
door of the church, there may still be seen an 
inscription, which has, perhaps, no parallel for 
strangeness in this county. It runs thus — 

^'Hbrb Lybth Thb Body of Joshua 
Bro*dlay of Baglby Who Dbpartbd 
This Lifb Thb 24 Day of March 1688 
And was Bvribd' Thb 27 Day of March 
Anno Domini 1689 Aobd 64 Ybars. 

On examining this, it will be seen that the 
day of his burial was one year and three days 
after the day of death. 

The story in the .neighbourhood runs that 
this Mr. Broadlay, had such a horror of being 
buried alive, that in making his will he ordered 
that he should be kept for the above length of 
time, so as to be entirely out of danger of 
such a thing happening to him. How this 
was carried out perhaps some of our readers 
may be able to explain. From an inscription 
underneath, it appears that his wife, Agnes, 
died in 17 id; thus surviving him thirty 
years. 

After descending four steps to the level of 
the inside of the church, the first objects we 
saw were the tombs of the ancestors of Mr. 
Jacob Edmondson, of Boweigate, Bradford; 
and a little further on, ( under the West 
Gallery) the old font, on which we could find 
no date, but we strongly suspect that the lofty 
cover of fretwork done in oak, was executed 
by the same person who carved the one in 
Bradford Parish church. The pews are of 
oak, and the more ancient ones are ornamented 
after a peculiar fashion, with large nobs near 
the entrance of each ; but the principal attrac- 
tions are the remains of a stained glass window 
in the east end of the church, and the arms of 
the Calveiley's, in painted glass also; bui 
apparently incomplete. The window repre- 
sents a crucifixion^ and there appears to be the 



figures of two women, or saints, one on eiicb 
side. Over the vestry door there is a fine 
mural monument in coloured marble, to Sir 
Walter Calverley arid his lady, erected in 
1752. Anotlier in white marble, on the south 
side has this inscription:— 

Near this place lies the body of 
Sir Walter Blackett, 
Of Wallington in the County of Northumber- 
land Bart. 
Who died Feb. 14th, 1777, aged 69 years. 

He is the last of the Galverleys, buried here; 
the first-mentioned was the builder of Esholt. 

On one side of the Communion table there 
is a tablet to the memory of the late Ticar, 
Samuel Bedhead. This clergyman was the 
person mentioned by Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
^'Life of Charlotte Bronte.'* as having been 
mobbed at Haworth, in 1820. Near it is 
another with this inscription — 

This Church was restored, and partially 
re-built in the years of our Lord 1844 and 
1845, at an expe'nse of upwards of 700 pounds, 
raised by subscriptions, collected by the Rev. 
Samuel Redhead, Vicar. 

Joseph YewdalU William Wade. 

Churchwardens.*' 

Close to the monument of Sir Walter 
Blacketti and within the communion rails, 
there is an indentation in the wall, which is 
divided into' two compartments by a pillar. 
It has two arches at the top, and was no 
doubt the ancient place of confession. 

We will now lay before the reader what we 
have been able to glean from History respect- 
ing Calverley, and the family who took that 
name; but ere we proceed, we cannot refrain 
from copying the following document, drawn 
up soon after the accession of James 1st 
(" The Witch Finder") to the throne. We 
really hope that no notice was taken of such a 
foolish presentation. 

Certificate against Hare, etc for Witchqjaft. 

To the Right Honorable His Majesties Jus- 
tices of Assize arid Gaol delivery for the 
County of Yorke. 

Whereas it is the duty of every Christian 
to testify to the truth in all such matters and 
causes whereunto he shall be called, and spe« 
cially when the maintaining thereof may tend 
to the glory of God, the good of the Common- 
wealth, and the rooting out of abominable 
Witchcraft, aud whereas Robert Hare, Isabel 
Hare, his mother, Ann Brigg, and Elizabeth 
Blrkinshaye, of Calverley, are suspected of 
the dirilish art of Witchcraft, and we whose 
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names are hereunto written, are required to 
give testimonye of our seversU knowledges 
touching the said persons, and of their fhvour 
and behaYiour heretofore among us their 
neighboars. These maj be therefore to 
certifye your Lordships, that the said persons 
for the space of twenty years last past, except 
the said Robert Hare, and he for the five 
yean last pasL have been vehemently suspec* 
ted to be witches, and thereby to have practised 
and done much hurt and mischief to their 
neighbours, as may more plainly appear to 
your Lordships by the severall examinations 
of certain persons being their neighbours here- 
tofore ta^en about the same. In testifying 
whereof we whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, have subscribed our hands the 10th 
day of March, 1604. 

William Webster, Gierke. 
Robert Harger. 
William Mosse. 
Warren Skelton. 
William Wilson. 
John Swarther. 

"Calveriey appears to have been first so 
named on its colonization by the Saxons. (We 
copy from Dr. Whitaker, in Loidis and 
Elmete) And is supposed to be derived either 
from Calfere, the proper name of the proprietor, 
or by the elision of a consonant very common 
in local names before the first letter of the 
last syllable from Calfherd, which afterwards 
became a fieimily name in Calvert — the field 
of Calfherds. We incline to the opinion that 
the former conjecture is most likely to be 
correct." 

The parish at present consists of the town- 
ahipaof Calverley, Bolton, Farsley, Idle, an 
Pudsey. Windhill is now a place of some 
size, and is in the township of Idle. In 
Morley there once existed a Saxon church, 
and we believe does still, though we have 
never seen it, and it is probable that all these 
townships were at one time in the same parish. 
Of Bolton and Idle there is no mention in 
Doomsday Book, therefore the Saxon lords 
must have disappeared before that survey and 
the whole tract was in the hands of one, 
Albert de Lacy the chief lord, but in a state 
of detolation. 

Desolation, what a word ! The following 
from the excellent " History of Bradford," 
by John James, F. S. A., will throw some 
light on this matter. 

'* Bradford, the whole of the neighbouring 
manors, and in short, the greater part of York- 
shire, are described in Doomsday Book as 
Waste. About the year 1070, there was a 
revolt in these northern parts against the 
Conqueror; who on hastenmg with his army 
to meet the rebels, swore by God's splendour, 
his usual oath, that he would not leave a 
•oiil of them alive* After suppzesaing the 



insurrection, he literally flxIfUled his oath. 
All our old historians are frill of the horrors 
of the massacre, and the desolation which 
ensued. Simeon of Durham, says that the 
country between York and Durham was so 
desolated that it lay waste for years ; and that 
the inhabitants who escaped, eat rats, mice, 
and other vermin to sustain life. A Morman, 
William of Malmesbury, says that there were 
destroyed and laid waste such splendid towns, 
such lofty castles, such beautifUl pastures, 
that had a stranger vieWed the scene he must 
have been moved with compassion; and had 
one inhabitant been alive he would no( have 
recollected the country; — 

** Whom e'en the Saxon spared and bloody 

Pane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain ; 
But see the man who spacious regions gave, 
A waste for beasts, him$ei/ dmmd a grave.** 

Ton. 

(^Continuation next month) 



THE LITTLE CRUSADER. 



▲ BHYMB FOR THB TOtTNO. 

Young Stanhope with his frither strolled 
To breathe the air of spring-time even; 
They wandered near the fenny wold, 
Far as the cave of hermit Stephen, 
Who men eschewed to live for heaven. 

They sat them on a grassy knoll, 
Beneath the poplar shade to rest. 
And watch the sun in purple stole 
Descend to glorify the west; 
Then shroud his beams in ocean's breast. 

The birds that with the sun arise 
To early work, and working, sing, 
Retired ^hen ne forsook the skies, 
And veiled their heads with downy wing. 
And hushed their grateful caroling. 

A jocund whistle caught the ear. 

From shepherd lad, lus flock had told, 

And up the sandy alley near. 

He blithesome drove from night wind cold. 

His youngling lambs and sheep a-fold. 

Beside the way, to fence the lea, 
Its prickly boughs the thorn upheaves. 
With spiry brier, armed cap-a-pie. 
And spiky bramble interweaves * 
With nolly, mailed in barbed leayot 
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Aggr cw BTe brenchee plucked the wool 
From e-very sheep that brushed a thorny 
Till all their points advanced were full, 
From ra^ed sides of weathers torn, 
Or sucklmg lambs, or ewes unshorn. 

''But see, papa, those bushes rude,'' 
Indignant, cried the ofibnded boy, 
''How they their noxious thorns obtrude, 
And wantonly the sheep annoy, 
And spoil their wool but to destroy. 

Why on these haws were thorns bestownP 
My axe to-morrow and my spade 
III bring and hew these riflers down; 
And churlish brieis for mischief made. 
And stead them with a palisade. 

And you, papa, will come and aid P 
And ere tne dews drive home the sheep, 
Assailant brambles that invade 
Their pastare-way, and silent^creep. 
Pierce to the root, however deep." 

" Restrain your wrath," his father spake, 
"A greater sin do we not share P 
But mites of wool these bushes take ; 
With ruffian shears we fleece them bare. 
Then plunge them in the river there." 

" We do, papa," the boy returns, 

" But ought we that a plunder deem P 

The sun near lammas hotly bums. 

To temporize its scorching beam. 

We shear and wash them in the stream. 

As sheep have wool superfluous. 
And nature clothes man not at all, 
Ifs right to use their overplus: 
For clothing, bushes have no call. 
And down we'll cut them, one and all." 

Next morning by the peep of day. 
Ere earliest bird began to sing^ 
Or t' meet the sun's first slanting ray. 
The lark had bent his skyward wing. 
Was little Stanhope equipping. 

He called his sire and said. " My liege, 
The enemy are on the fiela ; 
Arise and arm you for the siege : 
Lace on your corslet — clasp your shield, 
And gird your cuirass, damask-steeled" 

They sallied forth, portending woe ; 
With shouldered axe young Stanhope led. 
Ambitious first to beard the foe : 
No Knight more proud for lady bled. 
Nor Templer fierce whom Moslem fled. 

King Bichard of the lion's heart. 
With pole-axe terrible in war ; 
Or Scanderbeg, or Gondibert, 
Roland, or Peter De Bayard; 
AH these our Knight outyaloured far. 



The hcstfle field they quickly gained, 

Where countless spearmen flanked the lane : 

A spotless scutcheon maintained — 

Lest it receive lleraldic stain. 

They prayed — ** God prosper our campaign." 

They reconnoitred then the foe, 

" What purports this unwonted throng 

Of birds that bustle to and fro ; 

Do they presage some threatened wrong. 

They flutter so the twigs among P" 

" Deign to observe. Sir Knight, and leani; 
These thorns condemned to woodman's ax^ 
Sumly the birds as you disoem. 
With needful wool, the levied tax, 
Unfelt on sheep*s abundant backs. 

Rash champion of injured sheep — 
For birds that at their labour sung, 
T« line their nests sequestered deep, 
Were bits of wool cm bushes hung, 
Wherein to rear their callow young. 

To th' ooeet now and sheep redress. 
Meek forms of innocence and peace. 
Nor let the birds their young carean^ 
Nor have the means of their increase 
Purloined from sheep's abundant fleeee." 

" No not for worlds," the boy retuniA, 
And turned to hide his crest-fallen blusli; 
Would I pr(^ane these pious thorns, 
Or harm the saored hoUy-bush, 
Of seed first sprung from maw of thrush."* 

" That's well resolved," his father said. 

Who this way took his son to teach : 

All living things by instinct led ; ' 

And* herbs and trees, though wanting speeeby 

The Saviour's mission mutely preach. 

' Whoever hath a second coat, 
Give unto him that hath not one,' 
Is also by these bushes taught, 
For by these bushes done. 
They help the weak and overwrought- 
Take from the rich, but hurtmg none. 
To clothe the poor and naked one." 

J.N. 



* It is's tmdition current in old books of 
Natural Histoiy, and which my young readen 
will find when they come to study them, that 
the seed contained in the helly-borry will not. 
grow until it has first passed the stomach of 
the mifeel-thrush — thus teaching that the in- 
stinct of animals and the economy of vegetables 
are in likeness of their great Creator, and as 
an example to man» one uniform system of 
benefits ; that a tree which / first receives its 
life firom a bird, testifies its gratitute by 
assisting its nidification with its most e&K/Or 
tial materials. 
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GOLD EN STAIRS. 

BY JOHN BMliLRT. 

There is a cottage by the stream, 

Whose thatch is near a century old, 
*Tis never scorched with summer's- beam, 

With winter's ice 'tis never cold — 
I often watch them in and out 

The children and the good old pair, 
For in4hat cot beyond a doubt. 

There is an unseen, golden stair. 

Whilst sang the thrush one sultry night, 

Amongst the roses round the door, 
They laid a gentle girl in white, 

I never heard or saw her more — 
But those who watched her smile at last, 

And those who heard her latest prayer, 
Aver, that up to heaven she passed, 

Passed upward by that golden stair. 

An autumn morning, cool with mist. 

Brought its raw wincj amongst the trees, 
And just as God's new red light kist 

The frost-flowers from the lattices, 
A boy lay on his sister's bed, 

He quite as gentle, cold and fair. 
Some called it death— but he, when dead, 

Went upward by that golden stair. 

And others ; some were in their prime. 

Just wedded when that thatch was new, 
Went in and out a little time. 

Lived, loved and lost like me and y«u — 
And went away, unseen by me. 

They went, you need not ask me where, 
They went where we oft wish to be,^ 

Right upward by that golden stair. 

And now whilst pulling vernal flowers, 

And now whilst sings the same old thrush. 
And now whilst fall the autumn showers, 

Upon the beaded hawthorn bush. 
The loved ones left will gather round, 

Low listening to the dear old pair, 
Who point them to each lowly mound, 

And point them to that golden stair. 

Ton never saw that rosy cot. 

Or sunned yourself amongst its blooms. 
Or knew the treasures it has got. 

The wealth that lines its cozy rooms ; 
But you would see and hear them oft. 

Still climbing up if you were there. 
And soon they all will be aloft. 

Gone upward by that golden stair. 

Mayhap the cottage where you dwell. 

Is bright with bloom, and prankt with 
And oh, if you would search it well, [green. 

There may be golden stairs unseen, 
For if to you the grace be given. 

To love the God who hears your prayer. 
Be sure you have the road to heaven. 

Your cottage has the golden stair. 



THE EI)rr(«'S TABLE. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice ; also all Advertisements 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hol- 
royd, Top of Westgate, Bradford. 

PAPERS RECEIVED, ■ 

To my Child Asleep. — My Mary at roy Side. 
— ^Dear Old England. — " let me hear that 
Song again." — Night and Morning: A Christ 
mas Tale. —The Young Crusader. — Whither 
is Society Drifting? — The Mariner's Church. — 
Profeasor Wilson.— Old Nobody.—The Wey- 
vers Deeath Bed. — Christmas Customs, Sports 
and Pastimes. — Fanny's Christmas. — Man, his 
Nature, Mission and Destiny — On Hope. — 
Selfishness. — Letters from Canada, No. 1, A' 
Bee. — Erroneous Notions of Working People. 
— Christmas Eve, A True Story.— The Tyrant 
in the [House. — The Poet's Life. — Life. — 
Mind: Its Power and Pleasures. — The Stu- 
dent. — The Oolden Stairs. 



THE PRESS ON THE BRADFORDIAN. 

'* This is the second number of a local magazine 
which has been established by our townsman, 
Mr. A. Holroyd. The det^ign of the promoter 
is most laudable. It must commend itself to 
the judgment of all the intelligent inhabitants 
of our good old to¥m. One of the primary ob- 
jects is to afford a channel for the exercise of 
local literary talent, and to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of matters of local 
interest. 

The contents of the first two numbers promise 
well for the character of the journal. They 
abound in both instruction and amusement. 
We have short interesting papers on matters 
of local history, on biography, and on social 
questions, with d^etches, tales, and some capital 
pieces of poetry from the pens of local poets. 
We have great pleasure in drawing the atten- 
tion of our readers to this little journal, and 
would heartily reccomend it to tne patronage 
of our townsmen of all classes, parties, and 
sects." Bradford Review, Nov, 17 j I860. 

We have received the first three numbers of 
this ** monthly magazine of biography, essays, 
history, literature, reviews, tales and poetry." 
As a local publication, the price of which is 
only twopence, this monthly deserves en- 
couragement. The greater portion of the con- 
tents IS original, and is by local authors, amongst 
them« being tbe Rev.- J. P. Chown, Mrs. Eliza 
Craven Green, Mr, John James, Mr. John 
Aokroyd, Mr. Ralph Goodwin, and the author 
of " Natterin Nan." The contents of ^each 
number are of a diversified character, and the 
general tone of the articles, so far as we can 
judge from a somewhat hasty glance, seems to 
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be truthful and proper We wish the Brad- 
fordian success. Leeds IrMHffencer, Deo, 
1, 1860. 



** Readers, young and old, allow us to intro- 
duce a new friend to your fireside. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the Bradfordtan I The Brad-' 
fordian, ladies and gentlemen! The Brad* 
fordian has lived long in the town, but has had 
no individuality before. Various parts of the 
great whole have existed in streets and alleys 
and outlying suburbs, but Mr. Holroyd has 
collected the scattered integere, and part added 
to part, we have now the complete whole— the 
Bradfordtan — dressed in drab suit, full of " wise 
saws and modem instances." Having made 
thrcte appearances, and having been admitted 
into good Bocicfty, we have only to hope the 
Brai^ordian may deserve the best wishes of all 
friends within sound of Bradford Bells. By 
way- of giving the reader a proper notion of the 
Bradfordtan, we may state that it is a Brad- 
ford magazine, with a Bradford publisher, and 
is mainly written by Bradford writers. There 
is talent enough in the old town to turn out a 
quarterly review, but till trade mends, and con- 
tributions become voluminous, we must be very 
thankful for this modest monthly. It deserves 
success' The idea is a good one. Our maga- 
zine contains tales, biographes, essays of many 
sorts, and poetry. We can make poetry by 
the yard in Bradford, just as we weave pieces. 
The raw material is on all sides of us, and the 
demand seems equal to the supply. Benjamin 
Preston, the Bums of Bradford, plays a large 
card in the Bradfordtan, and the man that can 
get commended in the pages of the Athenaum 
deserves a column anywhere, therefore Preston 
is the right man in the right place. Nobody 
will deny his merits. Nobody will deny the 
merits of John James, the Rev. J^ P. Chown, 
Eliza Graven Green, and others who lend a 
helping band to the Bradfordtan, They are 
all doing a good work, all the articles contri- 
buted deserve certificates of merit, and some of 
them may safely go in for heavy prizes. The 
magazine is cheap, and is nicely conducted, is 
a convenient medium for local authors, con- 
tains interesting records of neighbouring locali- 
ties, and we should bo happy to see this speci- 
men of Bradford talent in all parts of the county. 
The article on Christmas in the December num- 
ber number is very excellent. Bradford Ob' 
server, Dec, 6, 1860. 



The first three numbers of this serial lie be- 
fore us. If we have not before alluded to it, 
it has not been that we regarded unkindly or 
with suspicion the little stranger. Though 
humble and lowly we knew that its parents were 
honest and its connections respectable. Its 



mission we also knew and approved. Yet we 
deemed it fit that (so far as we were concerned) 
its birth should not be proclaimed by the 
flourish of trumpets nor the beat of drams. 
Let the little Nazarine prove its independence 
of either, and stand or fall by its own merits. 
Not that we are of the cautious, respectable, 
old-ladyish sort of people, who never venture 
an opinion on anything till somebody else has 
moved before them, and the public mmd is 
determined. All such dameism we utterly 
dislike and disavow. Now, however, that the 
third issue has proved — by a large scale — ^the 
worthiness and success of our contemporary, 
we gladly give it a helping hand. Passing 
over the contributions of those in higher star 
tions, its pages contain matter emanating from 
woolcombers, woolsorters, and other labouring 
men which we venture to affirm would bear 
favorable comparison with the productions of 
men of acknowledged talent. Its poetry is not 
of the high-flown, sentimental sort, yet it wants 
neither vigor nor pathos : heartfelt it goes di- 
rectly to the heart, and moves as only true 
poetry moves. Of course, the polish and 
acuteness of mature writers must not be expec- 
ted. Its great aim, if we understand aright, is 
not so much to afford a medium for the display 
of the talent which is now shining amongst us, 
as to call forth into life and activity that which 
is latent and sluggish. Its supporters will 
occasionally have to bear with its contributera. 
The art of writing is not acquired in a day. 
Patience must be exercised on both sides, and 
we doubt not that in no long time the pages of 
the Bradfordtan will be as richly adorned hy 
the geniui^ and industry of our young men as 
its spirited proprietor would wish. We trust 
the inhabitants of Bradford and neighbourhood 
will not neglect their opportunities. Bradford 
Advertiser, Dec^ 8, 1860. 



GERALD M ASSET, 

ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

This gentleman delivered an instmctive lecture 
on the above local subject, before the members 
and friends of the Church of England Literary 
Institute, in the large room of the Exchange 
building, Kirkgate, on Thursday evening, 
October 18th, last. The audience, though 
not very numerous, was select, including many 
of the ministers and gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Massey commenced by observing that 
if it was a truism that the proper study of 
mankind was man, it seemed likely that in 
our day there might be a great deal of 
improper study. That it could be, with equal 
propriety, asserted that the proper study of 
mankind w^ woman. After a few eulogistic 
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remarkfl npon woman, he proceeded to state 
the different ideas held respecting her mission 
and her estimated worth. By some nations 
she had been yalued as so much live stock, 
worth two cows or half a doien donkejs, 
adducing numerous instances from the Ancient 
Greeks, Hindoos, Chinese, and the inhabitants 
of Western Australia, some of which made her 
a skive of the most servile description. She 
was n^t permitted to exercise her own discretion 
in matten of the most trivial importance, nor 
was she allowed to be mistress of her own 
house ; it was her supreme dutj to obey, and 
ahe hs4 to look up to her liege lord, whatever 
he might be in character or moral bearing. It 
remained for the Auglo-Sazon race to lift 
woman up into her proper place, and to give 
to her all the fhreedom necessary to the growth 
and full developement of her noble faculties. 
She now undoubtedly occupied a more worthy 

SMition than in any other age of the world. 
ever as now was her influence so much felt, 
and her power so much displigred. 

Mr. KasB^ ridiculed the idea entertained 
by some, that woman was only made to bring 
up children, and having performed that, she 
had ftdfilled the highest vocation of her being, 
and he showed veiy forcibly that where she 
had had a chance she had proved herself to be 
man's equal in every point of view, in litera- 
ture as well as the fine arts. One of the 
greatest monarchs that had ever swayed the 
British sceptre was a woman, yes, and one of 
our greatest poets, a study for all time, (Mrs. 
Browning) was a woman. Every branch of 
human research and enquiry had its heroines 
In womto. Miss Martiueau was a political 
eeonomist of no inferior grade. Miss Nightin- 
gale was a noble hearted philanthrophist. Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Charlotte Bronte, were adepts in 
polite literature These and many others were 
cited as illustrious names in literature, the 
practical lessons of whose lives would yet in- 
fluence for good unborn generations. 

The lecturer thought Miss Bronte had given 
in her writings, full expression to life as it 
presented itself to her viaum and experience ; 
that she had given birth to many revelations 
which man never could have done, his nature 
being so differently constituted. He next 
adverted in poetic language to CharlottelB 
early life, enumerating the trials, disappoint- 
ments, and difficulties she had to contend 
with, which circumstances Mr. Massey thought 
had imparted their tones to her writing to a 
great extent. Sorrow was almost her daily 
portion, and just as Egypt was rendered more 
fruitftil by the overflowing of the river Nile, 
so Charlotte was made more communicative 
by her great sorrow. In all probability'she 
would not have left us such great lessons to 
learn from her sad life were it not that bitter- 
ness was, to a great extent, her lot. 

Women who were happy in all sweet home 
tiesy would seldom become wxiten^ for la that 



little word '' Home^* centered her entire being, 
so that she had neither time nor inclination to 
revel in an ideal world. Such lived their 
poetry, and it appeared to him (the lecturer) 
that cleverer men and women had lived than 
had ever written books. Sorrow was a great 
incentive to writing — and woman, poor woman 
would always get her share of it. He thought, 
however, that after the example fhmished in 
Mrs. Browning, it could not be doubted that 
woman could not only write poetry, but could 
live it in the highest sense of the word. 

Charlotte Bronte was entirely English in her 
writings, possessed of a good share of clear 
common sense. She had a powerftd imagina- 
tion as wdl as a great love for truth, and 
sttffident force of chamcter to dare to be 
true. He next spoke of the characteristics of 
her writings, and declared them to be <ff a 
healthy and refteshing chancter, giving to the 
reader a thorough glimpse of society as it then 
existed, in Yorkshire in particular. Many 
people only looked at the surfiice of things, 
mistaking appearances for realities; took 
things as they seemed and not a»they really 
were ; this Charlotte did not do, she had a 
singular power of penetrating into the heart 
of things, and being a living reality herself 
she made every thing else she touched partake 
of the same nature* 

One of the greatest mistakes made by novel- 
ists was that of seeking after something rery 
striking and out of the way, hence the tempta- 
tion of departing from the legitimate track. 
But Charlotte was not guilty of this, she dealt 
with the practical things of her daily life. 
Robert Owen had said that man was a creature 
of circumstances, but he (the lecturer) thought 
that such oases as that of Miss^ Bronte proved 
beyond dispute that they might bo the creators 
of circumstances, as well as the creatures of 
them. It was good to go down into the 
depths of life, to see unwritten poetry there 
recorded, which would impart both strength 
and encouragement. Hers was an unknown 
heroism, a noble life wrought out amidst 
sorrow and suffering. The study of her life 
might be saddening to our hearts, and affect 
us to tears, but we foel a thrill of pleasure 
by the thought that there was glory in her 
grave. We gathered from her rare life 
glimpses of the possibilities which lie in our 
path. Her spirit knew its own bitterness, and 
80 she sung of martyrs, who had walked 
through the world unknown. 

We hope to hear Mr. Massey again on 
some kindred topic, ere long. And we take 
this opportunity of saying, that his oration on 
Charlotte Bronte was a prose poem, credi- 
table to his heart as a man, and to his 
imagination as a poet. Let us hope also 
that she of whom he spoke, whose last 
words on earth were, " I am weary, weary,** 
has at last found a home where ^ the weary 
are at reef 
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Babylon the Great; the long, stinny, dustj 
road — for one conld not call it street — ^that 
appeared to intersect the village, stretched 
away apparently for miles, in solitude, but 
from green lanes, leading to pastures and 
homesteads, you heard the voices and laughter 
of children, and occasionally a cluster of flaxen 
haired sturdy urchins, with ruddy cheeks, and 
wide wondering eyes, stood gazing by some 
rustic gate, at the intruder into their pastoral 
and primitive seclusion. 

But rest and shelter are needed by the most 
romantic traveller, and, fortunately, after 
trudging through some umbrageous lanes, 
with cart-futs of an unaccommodating charac- 
ter to weary feet, I emerged upon a green 
oasis, which I might have reached by a less 
circuitous route had I been aware of the 
geography of the village, in the centre of 
which stood a comfortable hostel, red tiled, 
many gabled, and rambling in its arcbitecture 
over much ground, with outjutting bow win- 
dows, and rooms that were apparently after 
thoughts added to the original design, but so 
linked together by ivy and climbing roses, 
that you could not very well have spared any 
one of them from the charming picture it 
presented ; overshadowed by huge chesnut 
trees, (from the bough of the most venerable 
hung its simple sign, "The Plough,") with a 
broad- wheeled waggon under their sheltering 
branches ; wide seats in the shade ; a throng 
of white fluttering pigeons wheeling and perch- 
ing on porch and rooi-tree ; an open hospitable 
door, giving glimpses of a cool, airy haven 
within. What more could be desired by the 
weary wayfarer P I pas'sed the threshold with 
hearty goodwill, and received a cheery wel- 
come from the fair, rosy, buxom hostess of 
The Plough. 

I had found the happy valley, and rested 
calmly tbere without any thought of construct- 
ing wings to bear me again into the world 
beyond. 

After anight of luxurious repose in a little 
white-washed chamber, pure and^ fresh as 
snow, in primitive tent bedstead, with red and 
white checked curtains, a brilliant coverlet of 
many-hued patchwork, and dainty sheets 
smelling of lavender and all the pastoral 
scents of Hybla, I considered myself no longer 
an alien in the land — I had actjuired rights, 



I am a discursive traveller — I like to wander 
away into old world villages, quaint nooks 
apparently forgotten by the outer world — 
with their own primitive habits and almost 
medieval customs, unworn by that rest- 
less element, progress— to stumble upon them 
unwittingly — without any knowledge gathered 
from guide books or other sources, and behold 
the sunny, drowsy dream-land, in all its rustic 
innocence and unconscious romance — to be set 
down anywhere, at any station on the route, 
that promises the realization of my idea, and 
go forward, rejoicing, into Arcadia. 

There is nothing so charming to town 
wearied eyes, as an English pastoral land- 
scape, with all its wide expanse of tender 
verdure, diversified by a thousand fresh and 
sunny tints, yet all blent and harmonized into 
that soft and vernal robe of nature which 
delights us by its simplicity. 

Some years since I found myself, after de- 
positing my carpet bag " to be called for" in 
the care of a grave and accommodating station 
master, pursuing a route of this description ; 
a little rustic brook, fringed with water-weeds 
and ferns, and flowering thorns, accompanied 
me with a pretty musical prattle amongst the 
pebbles ana the shallows of its course, till 
gradually widening by the way, ita little 
whimpling current became a sunny, placid 
stream, spanned by a single arch, mossy and 
weather-stained, the very bridge which imagi- 
nation would have built, but which a happy 
reality presented, to lead me safely into tnat 
village Eden, which I guessed would lie 
beyond. 

I was not mistaken — quaint cottages, with 
red- tiled roofs, or thatched eaves, brown and 
mellow tinted, with a cozy air of comfort, stood 
amongst gardens and orchards, basking in that 
sunny idlesse, that absence of visible inhab- 
itants so strange to eyes used to the human 
torrent ever rushing over the pavement of 

(No. 5.) 
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for had I not eaten of the salt of hospitality 
in the pleasant form of a cup of fragrant tea 
and slice of genuine homebaked currant bread, 
offered from the friendly table of my gracious 
hostess, previous to a discussion on supper and 
the occupation of her spare chamber, for in 
•,this primitive nook oi the world there was 
little preparation for travellers, — beyond an 
hour's rest, a mug of home brewed, and a 
rasher and fresh e^gs, little was required ; the 
wayfarers passed on into the great thorough- 
fare of the world, or the neighbouring hamlets. 
" Fisher-gentlemen'' said my smiling hostess, 
glancing at my rod and sketch book, '' lodged 
now and then at Milford Grange — they had 
rare trout-streams there." 

That was sufficient, Milford Grange was my 
appointed haven, and the landlady of the 
Plough the beneficent but substantial fairy in 
whose hand was placed the silver clue of my 
destiny. 

So after a breakfast so luxurious in its 
rustic profusion of cakes, cream, honey, and 
golden butter fresh from the churn, and so 
very gothic in its ideas as to the preparation 
of coffee, as to prove how seldom that Arabian 
nepenthe was imbibed by the aboriginal inhab- 
itants, I set forwards on my wall^ across the 
moors to Milford Grange, congratulating my- 
self that one of my acquired rights of citizen- 
ship was evidently an excellent digestion, 
unknown in the classic shades of the Temple. 

What a walk it was! What delightful 
exhilaration in the fresh fragrant wind sweep- 
ing over the sea of crimson and purple bloom ; 
the golden glory of gorse and heather, whilst 
above stretched the luminous blue distance of 
the illimitable sky. The wide majestic liberty 
of the free waste of nature that expanded 
around my steps, seemed to fill my heart with 
the beauty and rejoicing freedom of a newer 
world, a holier and purer life, and I felt that 
the daily dwellers amid the woodlands and the 
hills must in their silent communion with the 
eternal sublimities around them win from the 
spirit of the scene — 

" The unbending glance and accents clear, 
The freedom of the mountaineer." 

Milford Grange nestled in one of those green 
luxurious valleys, where the " monks of old," 
with a rare sense of the picturesque and the 
practical, usually found that their Patron 
Saint had, by sign or symbol, indicated that 
the Holy Rood should be planted ; in a fair 
and prosperous land, watered by pleasant 
streams, abounding with trout and divers fish, 
girdled by sheltering woods, and surrounded 
by rich, arable and pasture lands, with delicate 
orchards and gardens, rich with gorgeous 
flowers and sweet smelling herbs j the domi- 
ciles of those men, "austere and holy" 
usually arose, and to this day we find the 
grey ruins of shrine and cloister in the 



fairest and most fertile of our English domauur. 

Milford Grange had evidently been an 
outlying farmstead, apparently to the Priory, 
whose ruins yet lemalned in a part of the 
Chace of Malpas, and the baronial castle of 
that noble race crowned a distant height, 
overlooking as from an eagle's eyrie the rich 
landscape unrolled beneath its turrets, with a 
cold and stately grandeur, a majestic and 
solitary dignity, seldom disturbed by the visits 
of its lordly owner. 

But the living warmth, comfort and activity, 
the cheerful stir of daily industry still glows 
within the humble walls of the Grange. 

'^ The monks are dust, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust," 

But the ancient farmstead still exists, and 
bears marks of its original suit and service in 
the polished crosses on the walls, the lancet 
shaped windows of the older portion, and the 
wide stone-seated hospitable porch, where 
pilgrim and wayfarer rested and drank of the 
Abbot's ale, and broke manchet in summer 
eves J and the long low-roofed kitchen and 
wide fire-place, where they basked in the 
genial blaze when the east wind swept the 
moors ; praising the venison, pasty, and 
repaying the Abbot's homely servitors by 
wondrous tales of Paynim land and that terra 
incoonita^ the great world beyond the mountains 
and the moorland. 

I received a cordial welcome at the Grange. 
I was inducted into the " room and chamber," 
the good souls had not arrived at the dignity 
of style that would have elevated them into 
" apartments," but their exquisite cleanliness, 
freshness, and quaint old world comfort, 
compensated for the humbleness of their 
title ; they were filled with homely, old-fash- 
ioned furniture ; but a century of care 
and labour had given to the ancient oaken 
bureaus and tables that dark purple mirror- 
like polish, which modern art strives vainly to 
achieve on the slender fabric of veneer. The 
chairs required a strong arm to lift from their 
allotted stations, but the gay green and flower 
embellished chintz covers enlivening their 
substantial fabric, might have suggested to a 
poetic fancy the carpet of moas and wood- 
land blooms that once spread lovingly at the 
feet of their parent oak in the primeval forest ; 
an ancient carved arm-chair, capacious enough 
to have received the portly Abbot on his visits 
to the Grange, was filled with gay chintz- 
covered cushions of elastic down; which, 
though the homely produce of the poultry 
yard, might have vied with the rarest eider 
that ever floated on the fiords, or nestled on 
the rocks of Norway. The same luxurious 
arrangements converted the old cumbrous 
settee into a divan worthy of the dolce far 
nienle of a Pasha. The long low window, 
with its leaded panes, had its uide seat filled 
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with balflams and geraniums in magnificent 
bloom, and a beaupot of cut flowers adorned 
the ancient bureau. I was perfectly satisfied 
with Milford Grange, with its comely kindly 
mistress, and its brusque hearty, genial mas- 
ter, the very beau ideal of a yeoman farmer 
of the old school, wrong-headed and obsti- 
nate on the subject of new fangled farming, 
but producing, nevertheless, the finest crops, 
and showing the finest cattle in the country. 

But the rarest charm of the pastoral home- 
stead was the fair daughter of this worthy 
couple, the pretty blushing Grace, and never 
could that sweet puritan name have been 
bestowed on one more worthy of the title ; — 
nature in forming her had indeed resolved 
on making 



u 



A lady of her own." 



There was a simple dignity in her move- 
ments, an imperial bearing of the charming 
head, crowned with chesnut tresses that might 
have adorned a court beauty, but Grace was 
unconscious ot this rare gift of nature, and 

Sursued her homely duties in kitchen and 
airy as diligently as if she had only inherited 
the square burly frame of her assistant hand- 
maiden ; yet the features of this fair girl had 
no classic or intellectual beauty, charming 
only by their Hebe- like freshness, and ingen- 
uous candour; hers was not the waxen 
delicacy of the ball-room beauty, but the 
warm peachlike bloom, kissed by sun and 
wind ; tne fresh smiling mouth with its cama- 
nation tints, and white lucid gleams of perfect 
teeth ; the large bright azure grey eyes, clear 
as dewdrops, that smiled upon yon with girlish 
frankness, and yet had the tenderness of the 
hazel, as they drooped beneath long silken 
lashes. There is witchcraft in such eyes. 

They smile upon and look down and fasci- 
nate you you know not how! All this exu- 
berance of light and colour, this nameless 
grace of form and bearing, made this charming 
maiden appear 

" The prettiest lass that ever 
Ran on the greensward." 

And many of the comely louts in smock-frocks 
and high- lows, no doubt suffered vainly as they 
gazed upon her fatal charms. 

I often shared, after rambles and fish- 
ing excursions, the fireside hospitalities of 
the genial house-place, as they termed the 
kitchen, which radiant with cleanliness, its 
white scoured flagstones showered with waving 
lines of silver sand ; its sturdy deal tables and 
Windsor chairs; its old-fashioned armoire 
gleaming with burnished pewter and lustrous 
patterned delf-ware; its bright wide hearth 
adorned with culinary implements, and sur- 
mouuted by the rack- crook that suppoitcd the 
huge iron pot, playing so distinguisued a part 



in rustic cookery as to be seldom idle. The 
warm ruddy glow diffused from that capacious 
altar of comfort — the seldom quenched fire of 
northern homes, glanced on tne clear cream 
coloured walls, and displayed to great advan- 
tage the goodly store of creature comforts in 
the shape of huge hams and capacious flitches 
dependent from the ceiling ; here pipes were 
smoked, and markets discussed ; and here I 
made my own private acquaintances with the 
family history. 



II. 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

Grace had an elder brother already married, 
and presiding over a household of his own, on 
a neighbouring farm ; a tall, athletic, silent 
young man, with a dark face of that simple, 
severe, yet gravely handsome type which we 
usually ascribe to the Puritan chiefs who sailed 
in the Mayflower, to diffuse the old English 
nobleness of heart and unquenchable love of 
freedom in thought and speech, beyond the 
waves of the Atlantic* 

This young man often shared the evening 
counsel assembled to settle knotty points of 
agricultural philosophy ; for politics were 
rigidly eschewed, I know not why, unless the 
restless themes that agitate the feverish ele- 
ments of city life are here forgotten in the 
contemplation of nature^s marvels \ in the ever 
returning miracles of seed-time and harvest, 
and the aspects of the heavens, seldom consul- 
ted by the anxious crowd of money-seekers ' 
and spenders. 

With him there usually came another 
visitor, yet more silent, but more observant; 
the refined intellectual physique of this addi- 
tion to the circle was so peculiar as to render 
him remarkable ; the tall slight form, the hand 
delicately moulded, yet with the nervous 
power of the musician ; the calm, almost 
haughty eyes ; the high white brow with the 
fair hair divided, falling as we see the hyacin- 
thine locks of Milton. This face and form, 
ungraced by any garb above the position of a 
peasant, inspired me with a strange feeling of 
respect and admiration, and it was not without 
pleasure that I perceived the large contempla- 
tive eyes usually fixed with a rapt and perhaps 
unconscious gaze of adoration on the pretty 
Grace, as she sat working by her mother's 
side, homely knitting, or homelier sewing, the 
usual recreation of her leisure. 

Very pretty indeed she looked in her 
coquettish rustical adosnments; her trim 
fitting dress, light and gay in hue; her firesh 
pink handkerchiefs, or azure ribbons; her 
silken hair, rebelling at its confinement and 
rippling in bright waves over her brow, with 
a loosened ringlet or two dancing about the 
fair throat. And Cyril Weston seemed to gaze 
on thi» fair portrait of youth and innocence 
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with the eye of an artist and the heart of the 
lover. 

This young man was the village school- 
master, the son however of a wealthy fanner 
in the neighbourhood, but whose sickly child- 
hood had emancipated him from the rude 
manual labours of rustic life, and left him free 
to cultivate the intellectual pursuits which 
were the natural being of his retired existence. 
Health was however granted to his rising 
manhood, but he had been permitted to fol- 
low his wishes in the establishment of a school, 
and to co-operate with the worthy over- worked 
curate of the village, in many deeds of charity 
and utility, — with a fine and rare sense of his 
true position in society the noble-hearted youth 
presumed not on the wealth that would most 
probably one day be his, but wore the garb 
and shared the company of his fellows, whom 
he loved and served, as only those on whom 
the divine gift of universal charity and self- 
knowledge has been bestowed, can love and 
serve without fee and without reward. 

Yet it was soon evident to me that the 
pretty, coy and careless maiden of the faxm 
held this heart of gold in her power, lightly as 
one might hold a toy ; and as I watched her 
smiling coquetries, I sighed for the probable 
fate of this rare jewel with which she trifled 
mockingly, yet had she truly known its worth 
would have garnered in her bosom as the 
life of her life, and the crowning glory of 
her youth. 

For another sharer, or rather I might say 
intruder, on our party from the evident reluc- 
tance with which he was received, sometimes 
engaged the smiles and conversation of the 
capricious beauty, who seemed to blossom into 
brighter life as the countenances around her 
darkened and the gay voice of the audacious 
hero of the evening rang out in silvery laugh* 
ter and sportive jest. 

No silent, worshipping gazer was Frank 
Harding ; handsome Frank, as the village 
coquets called him ; and ** ne'er do weel'* as 
their grumbling parents designated the gay 
daring rustic Juan. 

The young fellow looked certainly very 
handsome in his gamekeeper's garb of dark 
velveteen, the cut of which was highly aristo- 
cratic. Tall and athleticly graceful as a 
young Indian chief; his fine face had the 
oriental type of gipsy beauty ; the lustrous 
dark glowing cheek, the ripe scornful lips, 
and magnificent black eyes of the uomside 
youth. 

These physical attractions were aided by a 
superior knowledge of the world out of doors, 
which elevated Frank Harding above the usual 
stolid comprehensions of his class, for Frank 
sprung from peasant labourers — the hewers of 
. wood and drawers of water — the hedgers and 
ditchers of village life — had the true Bohemian 
elements of wandering and daring adventure 
in his composition, and had sailed upon the 



wide seas, and seen foreign cities — ^not certainly 
as the rustic sages gravely said or meant to 
say, without more than a su^>icion of unlawful 
pursuits and reckless profligacy. 

And this allusion to Frank's foreign 
egaremente^ reminds me that I have not 
spoken of a feature of the neighbourhood, 
which added to the charm of my sojourn 
at Milford Grange, the neighbourhood of the 
sea. 

That fresh moorland breeze that met me 
on my route, with the exhileration of a draught 
of fragrant wine from nature's crystal chalice, 
that pure morning wind had swept the waves 
of the jiilanHOf and bore its saline tonic to the 
heather fragrance revivifying the fortunate 
wanderer with the freshest elements of health 
and energy. 

Behind the green uplands, ridng from the 
valley of Milford, the majestic rocks reared 
their heads and shut in the view» but to 
the persevering pedestrian they revealed a 
low archway or fissure that led to an ampi- 
theatre of such surpassing beauty that the 
rapt gazer was at once awe-struck and chi^m^ 
by this wondrous union of the simplicity and 
power of nature. 

A frowning semicircle of dark rocks and 
overhanging precipices, worn and fretted info 
huge caverns and spires, like the ruins of some 
** city by the sea," when there were giants on 
the earth — surrounded a tiny fairy bay — 
the soft blue waves rippling and laying pearly 
coronals and fringes on the smooth sands, 
gleaming like an expanse of silver — sands on 
which mermaids might hold their revels in the 
moonlight, or where some Syien might sit 
musing 

« With twisted braids of ' pearUs' knitting. 
The loose folds of her amber dropping hair.*' 

That gleaming shore— those tender, sportive 
wavelets, the innocence of ocean — ^had the 
unspeakable charm of silence and solitude 
to increase their effect; all lifis beyond had 
vanished like a dream, and sea and sky 
received their worshipper with the holy calm 
of voiceless solitude, and the limitless mingling 
of beauty and infinity 1 

But when the wintry storm winds swept the 
Atlantic^ the fierce, resistless waves would rush 
up the little bay, filling it with their angry 
surges, shaking the firetted caverns with their 
resounding voices, and dashing their white 
crests of foam against the highest precipices, 
realizing in their wild seething depths the 
** Hell of waters'' of the Poet 

And fiur ships had been wrecked on the 
jagged rocks, and sucked down by the fatal 
sandbanks hidden by the treacherous waters, 
that so often slept beneath my gaze, with the 
sunny tranquility of an inland lake. 

This beautiful bay still bore the opprobrious 
name of Smugglers' Point, and grey-haired 
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▼eteTfuns of the village had still dream-like 
reminiscences and vague traditions of the 
stirring times when the ** lads of the moon*' 
hid rich hales and ankers in the upper cav- 
erns, and bold wreckers gathered gold and 
jewels from the now silent sands. 

But eyen in these prosaic times of coast 
guards and quiet agricultural stolidity, rumours 
would float up and down of a dark lugger seen 
aff the Pointt and phantom shapes that scaled 
the cliffs with burdens and vanished into the 
caves. When those rumours were most rifts, 
Frank Harding usually reappeared in the 
village, after a mysterious absence* gaily and 
ostentatiously dressed, and with half a dozen 
foreign companions who scandalized the quiet 
rustic louts gathered in the kitchen of the 
Plough, by their strange oaths, long protracted 
revels, and somewhat licentious gallantries. 

These, Frank reported as the harmless crew 
of a French oyster smack, whose mirth was 
misinterpreted^ and whose lively eaoapades 
were llie result of a Continental education. 

But of late all these wanderings had ceased, 
Frank had become, apparenUy, a reformed 
member of society, had accepted a situation as 
under gamekeeper at the castle ; but it must 
be confessed carried his gun about the Chace 
of Malpas with something of the air and bear- 
ing of its lord. 

Yes, this man, this youthful desperado, 
whose ruffian and licentious nature had dived 
so deep into lawless vice, had the ^^ angel side" 
which the darkest heart sometimes presents to 
our view. He loved — loved with all the 
intensity of such a character, and yet with a 
strange and poetic purity that had hitherto 
r^arded the object of his devotion, as a tender 
flower of innocence, not to be sullied by one 
thought of lawless hope. 

This wild briar rose of his native village — 
guarded from his grasp by a stem brother, and 
sterner father, was now the sole aim of his 
existence. 

Strange, that two men so opposed to each 
other in every attribute of their nature, should 
be attracted by the same fascination and 
have one hope in common. Cyril Weston 
and Frank Harding alike regarded fair Grace 
Millar as the only prize which life had to 
bestow. 

But as Frank's passion increased, and sterner 
obstacles presented themselves in the undis- 
guised contempt of the grave young Reuben, 
and tixe angry rejection of his suit by her 
indignant father, he now adopted another 
course of action •, he was not ignorant that he 
possessed that strange power of attraction, or 
rather fascination which men of his tempera- 
ment seem to share in common with the 
serpent. 

So whenever Grace went forth alone — over 
the moor towards the village, or to the distant 
pastures to look after kine, or towards the 
woods ia search of strayed chickens or sitting 



fowls, the tempter was ever by her side, pouring 
forth in his low, rich melodious voice, the 
pleadings of his passion, in language to which 
she listened with a strange mingling of ftsar 
and pleasure, and had so far won upon her 
pity and tenderness of heart, as to receive as a 
tacit pledge of acceptance, the permission to 
wander unreproved by her side, and induce 
her to prolong the stolen interviews which 
to him were so sweet, and to her so dangerous. 

But when his presence was withdrawn— 
when the strange glamour faded from 
her eyes, and the tender accents ceased to 
linger in her ear and heart, she reproved her- 
self with many tears for her strange infatuation, 
and made many prudent resolves, which the 
enthralling presence of her lover rendered 
nugatory, ^ 

So that in a few short weeks, I beheld the 
fresh and tender bloom of this moorland flower 
grow dim and pale — tears, the bitter tears of 
many an unknown conflict in the solitude of 
her own restless thoughts — had been in those 
eyes, once so frank and winning — I wondered 
if any glance but mine discovered this change, 
and sometimes detected a mournflil tenderness 
in the proud silent gaze of Cyril Weston. 

(ConduHon next month.) 



THE MEETING BY THE STILE 



SONG. 



BY J. H. SOCLES. 



Oh ! well I know the little spot, 

Where first alone we met; 
And oft my thoughts will wander back 

In sweet though sad regret ; 
For there again in fancy's dream, 

I see thy happy smile ; 
And busy memory calleth back. 

The meeting by the stile. 

The morning sun shone brightly down, 

The lark soared in the sky ; 
The little brook with dulcet sound 

Went murmering gently by. 
The world around seemed full of love, 

Our hearts all free from guile, 
And dear to me will ever be. 

The meeting by the stile. 

Now thou art gone and I am left, 

To wander forth alone ; 
And oft I muse upon the past, 

The bright days that are gone : 
But still sweet Hope in fairy dreams. 

My fond heart will beguile,^ 
And whisper time may yet restore, 

The meeting by the stile. 
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MAN, HIS NATURE, MISSION, 
AND DESTINY, 

In contemplating a subject of such rast 
importance as the one before us, it would 
seem necessary that we should be careful in 
laying down our premises, and drawing bur 
conclusions. 

The maxim, "Man know thyself," is of 
very ancient date, and no doubt was considered 
by its author to be a very important kind of 
kuowledge ; so it is, and in accordance with 
this view a more modern author has said, — 
" The proper study of mankind is man." 

We agree with these sentiments, because we 
believe that the proper study of man, as to his 
nature, mission, and destiny, has yet to be the 
means of more thoroughly developing the hu- 
man faculties, and raising them to a higher 
degree of intelligence and wisdom than is 
commonly supposed. 

But in order to understand man's nature 
properly, it is necessary that we take a more 
elevated view of the subject, and look at it 
from a higher stand-point than is commonly 
done. If then we would study man's nature 
properly, we must study it in connection with 
natural history, and the history of minerals, 
plants, and animals. In other words we must 
study man as the microcosm, or little world, 
in his relationship to the macrocosm, or great 
world. 

We believe that man has a double nature, 
a spiritual and sensual ; in his lower or sensual 
nature he is but on a level with the mere 
animal ; but in his higher, or spiiitual nature, 
he is above the animal, insomuch as he has a 
rational faculty, by which he can be taught 
the principles of right and wrong, and become 
cultivated and elevated into spiritual light. 
So that the great characteristic difference be- 
tween man and animal, is, that man is bom an 
animal with the capacity of becoming a man ; 
while the beast remains an animal only, and 
never can become any thing else. Thus an 
animal is born into all its knowledge, whilst 
on the contrary, man is born ignorant and with 
no knowledge, but with an unlimited capacity 
for acquiring all kinds of knowledge. Man, 
then, has a twofold identity, one for the 
natural sphere in which he is as to his body, 
and another for the spiritual sphere in which 
he is as to his spirit. 

He has thus, a mortal and an immortal 
nature; he is immortal, not because his sdul 
is immaterial and Indestructable, but because 
he is a recipient of life from God ; the life 
of intelligence to know him, and the life of 
power and adaptedness to love him. It is 
because brutes have not these faculties, the 
life of intelligence to know God, and adapted- 
ness to love him that they are merely tem- 
porary. 

Man, also, is in harmony with external 
creation, and this because both have eman- 



ated from the same soufce. No man whose 
mind is in a state of cultivation can view the 
decay of beauty without a feeling of regret. 
Who has not felt a pang of sorrow when he 
has seen the beautiful and picturesque wood 
cut down by the hand of the woodman, because 
of its heart- cheering associations, while listen- 
ing to the song of the thrush, the blackbird 
and chafHnch ; walking in the shade of the 
towering trees, amid silence and solitude, 
excepting the song of the birds, or the gentle 
tremour of the branches, when moved by the 
refreshing and healthy breeze; and there 
reflecting without any thing to disturb or 
annoy, on the past, the present, and the 
future P It is evident then that the destruction 
of lovely scenery and the decay of beauty, 
give us pain when mixed with those soul^stir- 
ring associations. 

On the contrary, who has not felt his soul 
rise with reverential emotion on a fine spring 
or summer morning, when every blade of grass 
was besparkled with the wlvery dew, when the 
lovely flowers were just unfolding their golden 
and crimson petals \ when the fields were glad 
with the waving ripening grain, and when the 
lark, soaring high in the air, as if to gladden 
the charming scene by hi* merry and ever 
welcome notes? I do not envy the mind of 
that man who can remain unmoved amid 
scenery and circumstances like these. 

What is the reason, then, we can thus feel 
under such circumstances, if it is not that man 
is in harmony with natural creation ? If it is 
not for the correspondence between mental 
and material things? 

What a dignified, beautiful, and extended 
view of man's nature it is, to view him in 
harmony with the order of creation. And 
what a beautiful law is the law of correspon- 
dence as it exists between mental and material 
things; when we reflect on the great truth 
that man has all within him mentally, that 
exists out of him materially. 

It will illustrate this view of the subject in 
some measure, if we only notice the e very-day 
expressions used by all of us. How often do 
we say in reference to the wicked and depraved, 
that he is as savage as a tiger, as fierce as a 
lion, as cunning as a fox, a snake in the grass, 
&c. And in reference to those whose disposi- 
tions are marked by kindness, love and charity, 
how ready are the expressions corresponding to 
these principles in the mind ; such as he is as 
gentle as a Iamb, as peaceful as a dove, as 
cheerful as a lark. We also hear of the 
cultivated intellect, the fertile imagination, 
the ripened understanding/ the barren mind, 
the stony heart, and other expressions of a 
similar nature, although uttered by the speaker 
without a true knowledge of their real signifi- 
cation, are at once a proof of the correspon- 
dence of man's spiritual principles with 
material things. 
In contemplating this part of oar subject, 
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we find also another feature peculiarly char^ 
acterifitic of man ; that is, he is the last pro- 
duct in the creative effort ; he is the last 
created, but the first in creation. All were 
created for man's use, and that man might 
exist, and were reproduced in man in mini- 
ature. It must be borne in mind by the 
student of creation, that nothing is left behind, 
everj lower is brought forward into the next 
higher form. 

The mineral foretells the plant, and the 
plant the animal, and the animal points to the 
intellect and affections of man. 

We find man at one period of his existence 
like the mineral, apparently lifeless, and acted 
upon from without; in the next step he sleeps 
or is unconscious with the plant; then he 
builds and constructs, aad propogates with the 
animal; but he laughs and weeps, sighs and 
rejoices, contemplates and reflects, judges and 
reasons, and rises emotionally towards his 
Maker in virtue of his own unique humanity. 
Thus, then, he is all that has gone before, and 
man besides. 

Our next consideration in connection with 
the present subject, is man's mission, and this 
we believe to be quite as important as the part 
we have noticed ; for on a right apprehension, 
understanding and practice of this, depends, 
not only the comfort, happiness and well being 
of the individual, but of several others more or 
less closely connected with us. For it is 
certainly a great truth that man does not live 
for himself alone ; his life, although he may 
not always see it, affects to a greater or lesser 
degree all with whom he may come in contact. 
His wife and children, his brothers and sisters, 
his friends and acquaintances, his neighbours 
and shopmates, all are affected more or less 
by his habits, character, and actions, which 
really and truly constitute the man. Man, 
then, every man is always effecting good or 
evil ; there is no such place as neutral ground 
in man's moral world. Something must be 
done, and is always doing; we are always 
either progressing or retrogressing ; there is no 
standing still in moral virtue, onward we must 
go toward the goal of perfection, or 4)ackward 
and sink to the awful depths of degredation, 
ruin, and woe. We arrive here at this impor- 
tant eonclusion that man was made for use. 
That is, having a will and understanding, as 
the leading and most prominent faculties of 
his mind, he should devote them to usefulness. 
He has an understanding that he may compre- 
hend truth, and a will, that he may do or act 
according to truth. But it is one thing to un- 
derstand truth, and another thing to do the 
truth. A man may know a great deal of the 
truths of philosophy and science, of morality 
and theology, and yet be a base scoundiel •, so 
that it is not so much a knowledge of the truth 
as the practice of it in the uses and duties of 
life, which constitutes the real mission of man. 
There is nothing that we love to see better 



than a disinterested lover of truth and duty 
Such a man commands our esteem and 
veneration. 

Low as humanity has sunk in folly and 
guilt, we feel proud that we belong to a race 
of beings that can produce at least one real 
good man. 

But oh ! how saddening the sight of the 
wretch who can act with a snakish hypocricy; 
who is a pretended lover of the true and the 
good for the sake of pocket interest, or popular 
fame — who would fawn on a tyrannical master 
for the sake of a slnlling, and would crouch in 
the dust of minionism, or wallow in the mire 
of sycophancy, and lick the dust off the 
despot's feet) because he dared not do a more 
manly action. 

Man's mission then, is simply and clearly 
this, that he first acquires a knowledge of right 
and wrong, and then cultivates an affection 
for the right or the good, and consequently 
practices it for the love of it, and sets his heait 
against wrong or evil, because it is opposed to 
good. And thus in spite of the sneers, the 
difficulties, the dangers, the customs and habits 
of outward things, or the blindness or bigotry 
of priests, he determines with all the firmness 
of a holy resolve, to love the true and the 
good. It is evident then that every one has a 
duty to perform ; we do not mean that every 
one has to become learned and great. We 
simply mean by a man doing his duty, that he 
faithfully performs the work of every situation 
in which he may be placed* We shall terribly 
deceive ourselves if m'c dream that we shall 
accomplish some great work '' gome day.'* 
The simple duties of to-day are enough for 
any one, but every one ought to do them. 

It is a great mistake to put off till to-mor- 
row the duties we can do to-day ; the grand 
secret is to do our duty now -, for to-morrow, 
alas 1 is a day, which to the procrastiuator 
never comes 1 

The real and true philosophy of life then, 
is, to spend that time in bein^ happy, that 
others waste in trying to become so. 

We believe that every man ought to do all 
he can for the good of his fellow-man. We 
have no faith in that doctrine that acknow* 
ledges the prerogative of might over right — - 
that the minority have a light to amass wealth 
at the expense of their over-worked, over- 
taxed, and under-paid neighbours — that the 
few have a right to appropriate to themselves 
the riches and treasures of the earth, and thus 
live in luxury and ease ; while the many drag 
themselves through life on the scantiest and 
meanest faze, and pent up in miserable and 
wretched hovels^ as closely as rabbits in 
burrows. 

The duties of life are plain enough; it 
requires no great stretch of thought to under- 
stand them, no extraordinary development of 
the intellectual faculties. Nay, they are so 
simple and plain, that they are oileoj very 
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often over-looked. But simple as they are, 
what a change would be effected in society if 
they were but practiced. For instance, suppo- 
sing that each one were detennined to do all 
he could to make at least one happy. If each 
were inclined to help in raising his fellow out 
of the awful depths of degredation and misery 
into which so many have sunk ; each resolved 
with all his might to establish virtue in the 
place of vice, harmony in the place of discord, 
comfort in the place of misery, love in the 
place of anger, fHendship in the place of 
hatred, peace in the place of strife, and a 
smiling wife, merry children, and a happy 
home, in the place of wretchedness, sorrow, 
and want. 

But man's destiny! What is hisdesUny? 
Man has a beginning, but where shall he end 1 
He is bom into the world, is nursed, and 
loved, and cherished, by a tender-hearted 
mother; watched in his upward progress by 
an anxious father ; hopes have been cherished 
and fears entertained of his welfare, temporal 
and eternal. His education has been attended 
to with the greatest strictness ; he has battled 
with the trials, temptations, troubles, and 
difficulties of life j he has risen above the sins 
of the world, by dint of persevering virtue, 
and he has done all this from a peculiarity of 
his own nature, and quite distinct from any 
peculiarity of the animal ; and yet we ask what 
is man's destiny ? 

« Well, ' says one party, " we know nothing 
more than that he is bom hero, lives here, 
and ends here in death. We have no percep- 
tion of any thing beyond that which is earthly; 
the future appears to us a dull, dark, un- 
fathomable abyss. We can follow man from 
his birth to his grave, but we can follow him 
no further; all beyond is shut from our view 
by an impenetrable curtain, which we never 
yet have been permitted to raise." 

Viewing the outside of things merely, we 
should be led to form different conclusions to 
those we should draw from a true knowledge 
of their real character. To look at the world 
with its pomp and show, its rotten pageantry, 
its hollow etiquette, and sickly sentimentality ; 
its mockery and deceit, its lying and fraud, its 
dissipation and vice, its dens of villany, and 
cesspools of corraption, we should certainly be 
led to conclude that man's destiny had no 
meaning beyond the uncertain and fragile 
tenure of earthly existence. 

There is a lip confession to the contrary ; 
but men's actions, alas I proclaim the sad 
belief that this world is its own ends* 

Thus it appears that there is a confession 
tacitly implied, that the end of man is death. 
Death! death! is the loudest and foremost 
cry ; when, in retdity, there is no such thing 
as death. 

What is commonly understood by death, 
is the devitalizing and disozganizing of the 
blood. 



Animals die to become changed by chemical 
action, into other forms of the material crea- 
tion. So does man's body. Death, in its 
higher signification is merely a modification 
of identity. Man, then, loses nothing by 
death, but his identification with the material 
world; and gains a sensible identity with the 
higher world, or interior sphere. And this 
is a great gain over his loss; for what he haa 
lost has, in too many instances, been a elog 
to him through life, whereas he now enten 
upon a career of real enjoyable life; com- 
pared with which his earthly life was a mere 
drag through existence. A man then in a 
right state of mind, ought never to think of 
death but of life, seeing that real life only 
begins, when it here apparently ends. 

KiCHARD ChIPPIMDALS. 



TOUCH NOT THE WINE DRAUGHT ! 

Touch not the wine-draught ! though lovely 

it seems 
As it foama o'er the flagon and ruddily 

gleams ; — 
Touch not "the wine-draught, its treacherous 

glow 
But lures thee to ruin, to darknftSB and woe. 

Quaff not the wine-draught ! the son and the 

sire, 
This molock consumes on his altar of fire, 
The strength of the mighty, the yeara of the 

sage, 
No safety can yeild from his pestilent rage« 

Touch not the wine-draught! though Poets 

declare 
That houries of pleasure, entrancingly fair, 
Dance light 'mid the foam wreathes that 

sparkle and glow 
like rubies bedecking a bosom of snow. 

Quaff ndt; the wine-draught I Death hell and 

despair, 
Are leagued with the syrens so temptingly 

fair. 
The heedless ensnaring, their lurements are 

spread, 
like a gera blazoned pall o'er the corse of 

the dead. 



Touch not the wine-draught t nor peril the 

soul, 
For the fast-fading joys^ of the death-dealing 

bowl; 
Quaff not the goblet, but dj from the snare, 
That lures thee to ruin, to death and despair. 

John Bichabd J. Binns. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM SCOBBSfiY, 
D. D.,F.B.S. 

Thx BeT. Wm. Sooresby, Vicar of Dmdford, 
whose name has been for levend yean before the 
Nautieid world, was bom al the village of 
Cropton, near Pickering, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. He was the only son of the 
late Captain Scoresby, of Whiti>y, and was 
bom in the year 1790. His father was origin- 
ally bred to fanning pursuits, but forsook that 
ccdling for the much more adventurous and 
enterprising one of the sea ; this he commenced 
in 1780, at Whitby. In 1792, Captain 
Sooresby removed to Whitby. 

The subject of this memoir studied at 
Edinburgh, and eventually adopted the profosF- 
sion of his father, and for several years 
commanded vessels engaged in the whaleing 
business. Here his enquiring mind gathered a 
rich harvest of experience, which, at the age 
of thirty, he embodied in an excellent work 
entitled — ^An Account of the Arctic Regions, 
with a History and Description of the Northem 
Whale Fishery,*' in two vols, octavo, with 24 
engravings. He afterwards published an ac- 
count ot a '^ Voyage to the Northem Whale 
Fishery,* in one vol. lliis work included 
researches and discoveries on the eastern coaAt 
of Greenland, made in the summer of 1822, 
and was translated by Professor Kries, and 
published in Hamburg in 1820. Here is its 
German title — '* William Scoresby's des Jun- 
gera Sogebuch einer Reise auf den Wallfisch* 
fang, etc." We afterwards find him contribu- 
ting papers to the Philosophical Journals, and 
his researches extended to several original 
and important enquiries. Among these we 
may stop to mention — ** The Temperature of 
the Sea at great depths. The nature of the 
Polar Currents and ices. The Temperature of 
the Atmosphere in Summer.*' 

He was elected FeUow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Nearly the whole of Dr. 
Scoresby's voyages to Greenland and the 
Arctic Regions, were made from Whitby, 
though a few of his later ones were from the 
port of Liverpool. It has been remarked by 
those who have written about him, that his 
crew were always distinguished for their dis- 
cipline and respectability, and the lasting 
efiect produced upon the characters of some 
of those who sailed with him, was a gratifying 
proof oi the soundness of his judgment, temper, 
and heart. His success in whaleing was very 
remarkable ; but he never, under any circum- 
stances, allowed a whale to be pursued on a 
Sunday. ' And he succeeded in convindng his 
men that, upon the whole, they did not lose 
by keeping that day of rest. 

During his later voyages he adopted the 
temperance principle on board his diip, and 
found that coffee was a better preservative 
from the bitter cold of the Arctic Regions 
tiianqpirits. 



In 1884, Goofideriiig that he had a call to 
the ministry, be left these puisutts and became 
a candidate for clerical duty, studying at 
Cambridge, and with such success, that in 
1825 he was ordained to the ministry by the 
Archbishop of York. The Mariners' Church 
in Liverpool, had just been establiihed, and 
he accepted the chaplainship of that place. 
Those who have attended the services which 
he conducted there, speak strongly of the 
solemnity and reverence whidi pervaded the 
whole assembly, and describees most touching 
and impressive the mastery which he exerted 
over the wild and reckless spirits which com- 
posed the congr^ation. 

Having left the curacy of Bessingby, in 
Yorkshire, for the Floating Chapel, at liver- 
pool, he was obliged on account of his 
precarious state of health to vacate Liverpool. 
He left that place, to the universal regret of 
those who knew him, and to whom he had 
become endeared. He then removed to 
Exeter, where he had charge of a congregation, 
and where he worked for several years, which 
were sadly chequered by the death of his two 
sons, at intervals. From Exeter, upon recei* 
ving his degree in divinity from his University, 
after a ten years' probationary course, he 
was transferred to the position of Yicar of 
Bradford. 

He resided in the house now occupied by 
Mr. Drummond, at Daisy Hill, Manningham, 
and whilst there, appeared to be always busy 
with his philosophical researches, riding 
into the town when his clerical duties called 
him, on a small pony. He was the founder of 
the first '* Church Literary Institute," and 
during its existence he delivered some excel- 
lent lectures to its members and friends, on 
philosophical or learned subjects. After his 
departure ih>m our town, this society died out* 

He was a great stickler for church-rateiL 
supporting and carrying out his views with all 
the pertinacity of an ''Old Salt" and was often 
in hot water with his parishioners, the Dissen- 
ters, who always managed to vote him down 
at the Yestry meetings, which were oft^i so 
crowded that tibey were held in the yard of 
the Parish church. Disputes and recourse to 
the law followed; but finally, church-rates 
were virtually abolished in Bradford, in oppo* 
sition to his opinions. 

The benevolent institutions, and the poor of 
Bradford found in him a strong and kind 
supporter ; for it is known that he distributed 
the whole of the income accruing to him as 
Yicar, in works of charity, never having 
during his residence here, spent one forthing 
of it on his own maintenance. 

On leaving Bradford, in June, 1847, the 
chairman of a farewell meeting, spoke of the 
labours of the Doctor as follows , — 

'' Four sdiools have been built by the efforts 
of tltat gentleman, at a cost of about ^64000, 
and, with one exception, entirely on his own 
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re^onsibility- as to the funds. When Dr. 
Scoresbj came to Bradford, there was not a 
single child under daily education in connec- 
tion with the Parish church, now about 1500 
were daily receiving instruction, exclusive of 
some 1200 Sunday scholars. Besides the 
erection of these schools the Dr. had also 
undertaken the entire pecuniary responsibility 
of carrying on all the day, and some of the 
Sunday schools, relying only on the children's 
pence, the annual collections, and two or three 
contributions by the National society." 

When Dr. Scoresby resigned the vicarage of 
Bradford, he became a resident at Torquay ; 
and though unbeneficed, he fulfilled the calling 
of lecturer, at Upton, near that place. Here, 
humble and resigned to the will of his Maker, 
he died of disease of the heart, on the 21st of 
March, 1859. 

We here give an enumeration of some of 
the books which he published (91 in all) in 
his life*time, in addition to the two works 
before mentioned. '' Memorials of the Sea, 
in 1 vol., 12 mo." ''The Sufferings and 
Persecutions of the Irish Protestants," in i 
▼ol. *' Discourses to Seamen,'* 16 Sermons 
preached in the Mariner's Church, Liverpool. 
<* The Philosophy of the Gospel," A Sermon. 
''The Principles and Duty of Christian 
Loyalty,** A Sermon. '*Plea for the Unity 
of the Church." " The Seaman's Prayer- 
Book." «« My Father : The Life of William 
Scoresby, Esq., of Whitby.*' " Memorial of 
an Affectionate and DutifUl Son." ''American 
Factories.'* " Considerations on the Franklin 
Expedition." ** Magnetical Investigations." 
That which was the last act of his useful life 
was his voyage undertaken in the Royal 
Charter, for the purpose of discovering the 
changes which take place in the compasses 
of iron built vessels. He had long thought 
that a ship at Melbourne would have her 
position when in England reversed. The 
Doctor gave all his instruments to the Whitby 
Museum, also ^250 for the purpose of buying 
glass cases to cover them. 

The following is a public estimate of his 
character. 

'* Wherever he has been he has succeeded 
in gaining the warm affection of all who were 
brought in connection with him. It is, how- 
ever, as a man of science that Dr. Scoresby 
will be most widely known. Before he 
changed his profession he had upon several 
voyages turned his attention to the properties 
of the magnet, and the theories which he has 
lately applied to the navigation of iron ships 
were announced by him more than thirty 
years ago. It will be in the remembrance of 
many of our readers that Dr. Scoresby's paper 
upon this subject, read at the meeting of the 
British Association, provoked much discussion, 
the result of which was the formation of the 
compass committee, which is just now (1859) 
terminating its veiy useful labousk How Dr. 



Scoresby pursued his investigations, and how, 
within a few months of his death, he went out 
in the Royal Charter to Melbourne, simply 
with the view of testing the truth of his theories 
must be fresh in the memory of all who are 
interested in the very important subject. 
While at Melbourne he received the honorary 
degree of master of arts from the university 
there. That his single-hearted courage in the 
pursuit of science remained to the very last 
may be gathered from a single instance. 
During a violent cyclone he ascended the 
mizen rigging, in order to judge of the height 
of the waves, which were then running as he 
calculated, 30 feet high. His life was probably 
shortened by the labour of preparing the 
results of his investigations, and the posthu- 
mous work now in the press will doubtless 
contain much that is extremely valuable. 
Few men have been more thoroughly loved 
and respected. His life was consistently and 
snccessfully devoted to thb good of his kind 
in directions requiring most various, and in 
some cases uncommon talents. As sailor, 
clergyman, and philosopher, he did his part 
well. As sailor he added to our geographical 
knowledge; as clergyman, he combined what 
may perhaps be considered extreme evangel- 
ical views, with the most abounding charity 
aud liberality to those who differed from him ; 
as philosopher, his researches have contributed 
materially to the safety of those thousands 
who daily leave our ports, and the emigrant, 
merchant, shipowner, and underwriter all owe 
no slight debt of gratitude and respect to the 
memory of Dr. Scoresby." 



THE EVERLASTING NAME 
SONNET. 

BY ELIJAH RIDINOS, 

Author of "The Village Musej" "Spray 
from an old Fountain," 8co., &c. 

O, sacred Name ! O, everlasting word ! 

Whispering pure goodness to my tender 
years; 
Ever more potent than the oonqneror's sword, 

Bath'd and embalm'd, like it in blood and 
tears. 
The everiasting name of JESUS LORD, 

In more than champion mail, subdues my 
fears : 
Gray'd on the vital tablets of the heart, 

Enshriu'd within the temple of the mind, 
A parcel of the soul, the body's part. 

For every kith and kin of man design'd : 
Our watch- word is the everlasting name, 

Our beacon-fire upon the mountain- land. 
Our pole-star fix'd within the heavenly frame, 

To guide us safely to the blessed strand. 
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THE HAWORTH SEXTON. 
Bt JoHiPH Hardakbr. 

Thi pArson to whom this poem refers has 
been long laid under the mouldj so that little 
harm can be done by inserting it here. With 
respect to the rhyme it is of a kind which 
found great fiiTour with Robert Bums ; and 
our author tried his hand at it whenever he 
wished to be humorous or pathetic ; as in ^^An 
Epistle to my Lady's Lap-d6g, Pompey." 
Or, '* To the Author's fine Collection of 
Walking Sticks, or Bundle of Crutches;" 
which last it appears were necessary to 
him. 

{ArviUs were fimeral feasts, and used to be 
held at the nearest Inn, when the funeral 
services were over. They consisted in a plen« 
tiful supply of currant cake, and hot and cold 
ales, served up to all those who had been invi- 
ted to attend at the interment. In country- 
places they were very proper, as some of 
those who attended might have come great 
distances, and needed some such refreshment. 
When the Drinking (as it is called in some 
places) was over, a person went round to the 
company, and collected from some a shilling, 
or fclf-a-crown, according to the ability of 
the party, and if the family in which death 
occurred were poor, it proved very useful at 
such a time. The custom is still common 
in some of the villages around Bradford.) 

O, Sexton ! ye are such a soul, 
Ye little care for whom ye toll. 
If ye can drain the arvill bowl ; 

With many more, 
Ye'll for a moment sigh and growl, 

Then all is o'er. 

Before the corpse, in solemn pace. 
Full oft I've seen ye pull a face, 
As though ye were to truth and grace 

Nearly allied ; 
That few would think ye mean or base. 

So deep ye sighed. 

r 

Whene'er a man of rank or birth. 
Or patriot, more of honest worth, 
Has turned his face towards the north, 

And cock'd his toe. 
To hap him in his mother earth, 

Ye'll gladly go. 

The nodding hearse, in sable hue, 
Approaching near, well pleased ye view, 
And give your mouth a reverend screw. 

When near the corse. 
And hum among the mournful few, 

The parting verse. 

When ne'er a cheek save yours is dry, 
Ye'U put with dexterous motion sly, 



Some rancid onion to your eye. 

An give 't a squeeze ;* 

Then looking up, affect to cry, 

The crowd to please. 

The corse to earth with loamy soil. 
Ye grin and work, ye sweat and broil ; 
I ken, old Blade, why thus ye toil 

And lick your lips; 
Ye long to be where topers smile, 

And no one weeps. 

For when from oflf the hallowed green'. 
The mournful group turns to the Inn, 
To share the funeral bowl, and e'en 

To cheer the mind ; 
There> Sexton, soon will ye be seen, 

Not far behind. 



And e'er the arvill bowl b6 done, 
Ye'll be the first to raise the fun ; 
To crack the joke, and sport the pun, 

in merry mood; 
For I ye are a wanton, son, 

O thoughtless brood. 

Soon as the piteous tale ye hear. 
That death has ta'en some crony dear ; 
Ye'll cock your cap, and call for beer 

Another gill ; 
And say, ''all trades must live," no fear, 

It seems they will. 

Oft have we heard you humming, throng, 
Some favourite Backanalian song ; 
Or whistling, while ye hacked among 

The mouldering few ; 
And oft ye fractured skulls, whom long 

In life ye knew. 

If death should from the neighbourhood 

roam, 
And none bespeak nor grave nor tomb ; 
Ye knit your brow with sudden gloom, 

And vengeance swear ; 
Till scarce a soul dare limp from home, 

Such is their fear. 



But think ye, old case-hardened blade, 
Knight of the mattock and the ^>ade ; 
Some lustier brother of the trade 

Perhaps ere long ; 
May lig you, where you've thousands 
laid, 

Nor think it wrong. 



* We doubt this,' because he could hardly be 
expected to vreesp^-^Sdifor* 
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ON EARLY RISING. 

BY THB LATB BDWARD 8LOANB. 

Posts have sang laudatoiy venes in praise 
of early riring. Yet I question if one of the 
whole lot of that smooth tongued tribe, ever 
got out of bed before noon, without some stem 
necessitjr, or special reason, 

^ Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise," 

is doubtless the most abominable couplet in 
the English language. It might have been 
made by old Elwes the miser. It has a rest- 
less, discontented, iidgetty sound with it, which 
nay please people who foncy life, and the 
business of life, to consist of scraping, schem- 
ing, and continuous working from four o'clock 
in the morning of life, down to the very gloam- 
in of our existence. Had such people their 
own way, the curfew would again be es- 
tablished, and we should all have to go to bed 
by Act of Parliament at sunset. And as early 
rising, involves soon going to bed — ^we might 
bid farewell to winter evenings, and bright fires ; 
and old tales, and strange adventures; to 
puzzles, charades, and mysteiious riddles. No 
midnight oil, no reading — and the dark ages 
would be back again on the land, like the mist 
on the land of Egypt. No moonlight walks, 
with gentle companions ; no soft tales of love 
and tenderness, which are only fit for moon- 
light alone. All would be open, staring, peer- 
ing, impudent, open-eyed, daylight. No 
question could be popped; no soft secret 
revealed, with anything like modesty. Ques- 
tions the most delicate, and sentiments the 
most sensitive, would have to be discussed and * 
talked about in open, bare-faced, day. Perish 
such philosophy — and such philosophers — I 
say I I contend the bed feels best in the 
morning. You have imbedded and fitted 
yourself into it during the night. It is sweeter, 
and more delicious than ever. The bed clothes 
are wrapped around, hugging you as it were in 
their soft embraces, coaxing you to lie still 
and enjoy them a little longer. It is worthy 
your whUe to have yourselves awakened, that 
you may have the ecstatic pleasure of knowing 
that you may go to sleep again. How you 
chuckle with delight at the reprieve, and turn 
over and resume your dreams. Nkture is at 
last folly satisfied, having got twenty shillings 
in the pound, instead of a miserable dividend 
of twenty pence. You get up like a giant 
refreshed with wine. The sun has been long 
up, and warmed the air and the eartii, and 
made every thing comfortable for your recep- 
tion. Nature has rubbed her eyes, and is 
perfectly wide awake, and can look you straight 
in the fece. She does not blush, and look diy 
and demure as she did at five o^clock. Morn- 
ing does not like to be stared at in dishabille. 



The flowers do not like to be caught napping, 
with their fiices washed, but not thorough^ 
dried. Let morning dry up het tean, and 
put herself to rights, ere you intrude upon 
her. ^ 

I never knew a man, who was an inveterate 
early riser, whom I could properly respect. 
He can never look you straight in the &ce ; 
he has a skulking, sidelong, lurking, mysterious, 
forbidding, something about him. I verily 
believe that all early risers have dark thoughts 
to cogitate, that wont bear the light of day, or 
some other motives equally discreditable, that 
compel them to get up. The early riser may 
pretend that it is to watch the sun rise, to 
enjoy the early breath of mom, or to gather 
health and strength, or some such trumpery 
evasion; but it is all pretence; — ^the probability 
is, that he gets up to see if he cannot find 
something lost by some unfortunate belated 
passenger. Not unlikely he bias a bad con- 
science, or rather a good conscience but 
troubled, and cannot rest in bed, and he 
wanders about, like Noah's dove, seeking rest 
but finding none. It may be he is only 
wishing, hypocritically wishing, to establish a 
name among his neighbours for industry; 
knowing, that there is a popular prejudice 
running in favour of, and connecting early 
rising with, activity and perseverance. Some- 
times he is a gormandizer^— a belly wordupper 
— a lover of fiit things — and gets up early to 
the devotion of the belly — the worship of his 
god. He must be out to look for an appetite 
before breakfost, so that he may make heavy 
calls on his gatronomic powers, to the gratifica- 
tion of the mere animal appetite alone. The 
aritzan and the field labourer are early risers 
through necessity, not through choice. And 
what supports them during the whole week of 
toil is the thought that on the coming Sunday 
they can luxuriate in bed until no6n. AjbIc 
any of them what pleasure they have in early 
rising, and you will get an answer — an answer 
in keeping with the absurdity of the question 
asked. 

O, but '' the early bird catches the worm." 
And serve the worm right for being up so soon, 
as a brilliant juvenile genius remarked to his 
father. O, wormy philosophy, the truth will 
out I Get up early and catch worms 1 This 
is the quintessence of the whole philosophy of 
early rising, get up, get knowledge--^»itch 
every thing — and with all your getting, be 
sure you catch worms. The idea is worthy of 
Daniel Dancer. Get up before your neigh- 
bour, run with your nose to the ground, and if 
any worms be stirring, nibble them. So it is ; 
early risers are of the earth earthy. They 
dare not meet other men on equal terms. 
They must have an advantage. And under 
the vapour and clouds of morning steal a 
march on their happy comfortable sleeping 
neighbours. But enough, let us hear what 
poor Tom Hood says anent this matter. 
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T«et Taylor preach upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rue when larks and nights are 

flying ! 
For my part getting up seems not so easy 

By half as /^fi^. 

What if the lark does carol in the sky,. 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out, 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly, 

I'm not a iroui. 

Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning 

prime, 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 

To me, Dan Phcebos and his car are nought. 
His steeds that paw impatiently about, 
Let thonv enjoy, say I, as horses ought 

The first turn out. 

Light, beautiftil the dewy meads appear. 
Besprinkled by the rosy fingered girl. 
What then^if I prefer my pillow here 

To early pearl. 

My stomach is not ruled by other men's. 
And grumbling for a reason quaintly begs, 
Wherefore should I rise before the hens 

Have laid their eggt. 

Why from a comfortable pillow start 

To see foint blushes in the eastern waken ? 

A i|g I say for any streaky part 

Excepting bacoiu 

An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn. 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

Well, he died young. 

With charwomen, such early hours agree, 
And sweeps that earn betimes their bit and 

tap. 
But Vm no climbing boy and need not be 

All up t — all up I 

So here I'll lie, my morning calls defer- 
ring 
Till something nearer to the stroke ofwioon ; 
A man that's fond precociously of stirring 

Must be a epoon. 



CALVERLEY, AND THE CALVERLEY 
TRAGEDY. 

Albert de Lacy, before mentioned, was one 
of the Norman adventurers, who followed the 
standard of the Bastard to the battle of 
Hastings, and his share was very considerable, 
for he had given to him in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire 150 Manors. The Wapentake 
of Morley alone contained 25 towns belonging 
to him. The survey of the whole of his pos- 
sessions in Doomsday Book, takes up seven 
pages. He built the castle at Pontefract for 
a residence, and to awe his vassals. 

It seems, as far as can be made out, that 
the first Lord of Calverley was Alphonsus 
Gospatridt. If this be correct he was evi- 
dently the first grantee from Lacy. This man 
had three daughters, and one, Landrino, 
married a person from Scotland, who came 
from thence with Maude the Empress, as 
Steward of her household. The issue of this 
marriage was Walter de Calverley. This 
Walter was living, as appears, 22 Heniy 3, 
or 1176. So that the fomily must h%ve first 
come to Calverley about the time of the 
building of Kirkstall Abbey, whioih was fin- 
ished in 1153 ; now more than seven centuries 
ago. We cannot find space forafriUgenio- 
logical list of this fomily, but the curious 
reader will find it in a work published, 
entitled «< Loidis and Elmete," edited by Dr. 
Whitaker, to whom we are indebted for much 
of our information. 

The hall, of which little now remains, is a 
fine specimen of old time architecture. The 
few ancient lights which remain have trefoil 
heads, the principal timbers which are richly 
fluted, spring lightly and gracefttUy from a 
wall plate of strong oak embattled. It is 
suppcMed to have been built during the youth- 
fril days of one William de Calverley, whose 
marriage covenants bear date 20 Henry 6. 
He was married in 1488. to a Tempest, and 
Dr. Whitaker states tnat the Tempests 
** delighted in good houses." 

The first church in Calverley is supposed 
to have been built during the reign of King 
Henry the 2nd, ifnot earlier. In the work 
just named, there is a list of the Vicars, which 
begins with Rog. de Calynham, P b r. Nov- 
ember 1292. Since then, twenty-seven kings 
and queens have reigned over England. 

Part 2. 

The family of the Calverleys have left 
behind them a name anything but honourable. 
It is reported, but we believe only on tradi- 
tional evidence, that John, one of the heirs of 
the iamily, was beheaded for committing 
horrible crimes. This story is related by an 
old antiquary, and should it be true it is 
strange that two members of an ancient house 
should come to untimely deaths and is perhaps 
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the only instuice in England where this has 
happened amongst the landed gentry. 

ITie original examination of Walter Calver- 
ley, as given below, explains itself. 

" The Examination of Walter Calverley, of 
CaWerley in the West Riding of the County 
of York, Esq., taken before Sir John Saville 
of Stowley,* and SirTho. Blande Knights 
two of his Majesties Justices of the Peace, 
the 24th April, 1605. 

Being examined whether he did kill two of 
his own children, the name of the one thereof 
was William and the other Walter, saith that 
he did kill them both at his own house at 
Calverley, yesterday, being the 23rd day of 
April aforesaid. Being further examined what 
moved him to wound his wife yesterday to 
that he said that one Carver going into the 
chamber where he was with his said wife he 
commanded her to will the said Carver to go 
and fetch another son of his whose name is 
Henry Calverley who was nursed by the said 
Carver's wife which she accordingly did, 
whereupon the said Carver went into the 
court and stayed there about a quarter of an 
houre, and returned again, but brought not 
• the said child with bim, and being commanded 
to go downe again, he refused so to doe, and 
that therefore he did wound his wife, if she be 
wounded. 

And being fhrther examined what he wold 
have don to the said childe if Carver had 
brought him; to that he said he wold have 
killed him also, and being likewise examined 
whether at any time he had any intention to 
kill his said children to that he said th&t he 
hath had an intention to kill them for the 
whole space of two years past and the reasons 
that moved him thereunto was that his said 
wife had many times theretofore uttered 
Efpeeches and given signes and tokens unto him 
whereby he might easily perceivo and conjec- 
ture that the said children were not by him 
begotten and that he hath found himself to be 
in danger sundry times by his wife. 

Walter Calvsrlxy. 
Cap' Coram John Savillb. 
Tho. Bland. 

Dr. Whitaker says that "the apartment 
pointed out by tradition as the scene of 
the tragedy, is a wainscotted chamber in 
the north-west angle of the house; a stair* 
case agreeing exactly with the circumstances 
of the story, descended to another room, with 
a flat fluted ceiling, on the ground floor. The 
first was very likely the " great chamber," as 
such apartments were then called, or ordinary 
keeping room of the family." 

There is a strange narrative extant, detailing 
all the particulars, and perhaps more, of this 
murder, written after a pedantic fashion, by 
some tasteless penny a liner of the time. From 

• Probably Howley Hall, which he built 1b 1590, 



this it appears that the head of the house, by 
his continual excesses and dissipation had 
brout^ht his family to the verge of want, and 
maddened by intoxication, jealousy, or fear 
that his children- might become beggars, he 
resolved to murder them all. The intelligence 
that his brother had been thrown into prison 
in consequence of a security given for Walter, 
brought on the crisis. But we will give the 
story in the writer's own words. 

Maistbr Cavbrlky's unnaturall and 

BLOUDIB MuRTHER GOMMITTRD UPPON HIS 
WiPB, AND PRACTICBD UPON HIS ChILDRBN. 

There hath happened of late, within the 
county e of York, not farre from Wakefield, a 
murther, of so detestable sort, that were it not 
that it deserves record for example's sake, 
humanity could wish it rather utterly foi^got, 
than any christian heart should tremble with 
the remembrance of it 

Within this county was bread a gentleman, 
one Mr. Caverley, of Caverley, a man whose 
parents were such as left him seven or eight 
hundred pounds a year to enrich his hopes, 
cherish his content, and make him fortunate. 
His father dying before he had reacht the 
years of privilege, during his nonage he was 
ward to a most noble and worthy gentleman 
in this land, in all which time his course of 
life did promise so much good, that there 
was a commendable gravity appeared even in 
his youth. He being of this hope* virtuous 
in his life and worthy by his birth, was 
sought unto by many gallant gentlemen to 
unite his fortune unto their families, by 
matching himself to one and the chief of their 
daughters. Among which number it happened 
that being once invited (a welcome guest) to 
an antient gentleman of chiefe note in his 
country, he came, where, in short time there 
was such interchange of affection that by two 
paire of eyes to one pair of hearts, that this 
gentleman's best beloved daughter was, by 
piivate assurance, made Maister Caverley's 
best beloved wile ; nor could it be kept so 
close between this paire of lovers (for love 
will discover itself by loving looks) but it 
came to the father's knowledge, who, with 
natural joy, was contented with the contract, 
yet, in regard to Maister Caverley's years, 
could not discharge the charge his honourable 
guardian had over him. The father thought 
it meet (though the lovers could have wished 
it otherwise) to lengthen their desired haste, 
till time should furnish a fit house to solem- 
nize their happy wedlocke. 

Mr. Caverley having spent some time there 
in decent recreation, much abroad, but more 
at home with his new mistress, at last he 
bethought himself that his long stay made him 
looked for in London ; and having published 
his intended departure, the father thought it 
conYCrnient, though the vertuous gentlewoman 
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danced a *' loth to depart'* upon his contrac- 
ted lips. 

Maister Oaverley came to London, where, 
concealing bis intended contract, from his 
honorable guardian, or forgetting his promise 
and publicke vows, or boath, I know not, but 
time, mother of alterations, had not fanned 
over many daies but he had made a new 
bargaine, knit a new marriage knot and was 
husband, by all matrimonial rites, to a courte- 
ous gentlewoman, and niece, by marriage, to 
that honourable personage to whom he was 
ward. Rumour, with his thousand tongues, 
and ten thousand feet, was not long in travel- 
ling before he had delivered his detested 
message to his first maisteriss's ears, who, 
looking for more loving commendations, and 
having heard but part of that as truly as it 
was, the winde of her sighs so raised up the 
tide of her tears, that she clipped the report, 
ere it could be told out, into many pieces. 
And as she would still faine have asked this 
question, ** is it so indeed*' she was faine to 
make up the distracted Billables of her words 
with the letters of her eyes. 
^ This gentlewoman, Maister Caverley's wife, 
(if vows may make a wife) tooke with an 
inward consideration so to heart this unjust 
wrong, that, exercising her houres only in 
continuall sorrow, she brought herself to a 
consumption, who so plaied the insulting tyrent 
over her unblemished beautie, that the civile 
contention dwelt in her face of white and redde, 
was lurried to a deathlike paleness, amd all 
her artires (arteries) wherein the spirit of life 
dooth runne, like giddy subjects in the empire 
of her body, greedie of innovation, took such 
ungentle parte with this forreigne userper, that 
where health before was her peaceable sove- 
raigne, now destracted sicknesse and feeble 
Weakness were, her untimely conquerors. Yet 
under this yoke of grief she so patiently en- 
dured, that though e^e had great reason, for a 
foundation whereon she might have built 
arguments to have curst his proceedings, and 
where others woulde have contrasted Billables 
both of reproach and reproofe against him, she 
only married these letters together. " I en- 
treat of God to grant both prosperous health 
and fruitful wealth to him and his^ though I 
am sicke for his sake. 

But to Maister Caverley, who having fin- 
ished this wrong to this gentlewoman, and 
begunne to marke distresse to her that he 
married (as to soon it appeared) for though 
the former conquered by the gentleness of her 
nature, forgave his faults, yet revenge being in 
God's hand, thus it fell. This gentleman had 
not lived many months with his wife but was so 
altered in disposition from that which he was, 
and so short from the perfection which he had, 
as a body dying is of a life flourishing ; and as 
before he only studied the relish of virtue and 
her effects, his actions did pow only practice 
the unprofitable fruites of vice and her fruits. 



For though he was a man of so good a revenew 
as before, he continued his expense in such 
unfeeling riots that he was forced to mortgage 
his land, run into great debts, entangle his 
friends by being bound for him, and in time bo 
weakened his estate, that having not wherewith- 
all to carry that port which before he did, he 
?rew into a discontent that so swaid in him 
he would sit sullenly, walke melancholy, he 
thinking with such steddy looks nailed to t^e 
ground, seem astonisht ; when hia wife would 
come to desire the cause of his sadhesse, and 
entreat to be unwilling partner in his sorrows, 
for *^ Consortium rerum omnium iniemamfacit 
amUntiam" he would either sit still without 
giving her any answer, or rising uppe depart 
from her with these words, ** a plague upon 
thee, thou art the cause of my sadnesse.*' The 
gentlewoman, which no doubt this report is true 
of her, never so much as in thought offended 
him, and having been sundrie times curst 
without a cause, once came unto him, and 
making her tears parley with her words, she 
thus entreated him, *' Sir Maister Caverley, I 
beseech you by the mutual league of love 
that is betwixt us, by the vows we made 
together both before and after our marriage, 
and by that God that registers our thoughts, 
tell me what I have done, the remembrance of 
which should affect you, or what I might do 
that I might content you, as you desire that 
the three lovely boys that you have been 
father to should grow up and make your 
nature live in the country, acquaint me with 
your griefs, and what a wife can show to 
manifest her love to her husband shall be done 
by me.** 

** Maister Caverley, fixing himself with a 
steddie ele upon her, at last delivered this—* 
** I want money and thou must help me." 

" O, Maister Caverley," quoth she, "though 
God and yourself know that I am no cause of 
your want, yet what I have to supply you 
with either in money, or jewels, or rings, I 
pray you take ; and I beseech you as you are 
a gentleman, and by the love you should bear 
to your children, though you care not for me, 
louke back a little into your ^tate, and 
restraine this great flood of your expence before 
your house be utterly overthrown. You must 
know, Sir, that your land is mortgaged already, 
yourself otherwise greatly in debt, some friends 
that are bound for you likely to be undone :" 
but as she would have gone forward he cut her 
short with these words, *^ base strumpet, (whom 
though I married I never loved) shall my 
pleasure be confined to your will ? if you and 
your bastards be in whant, either beg or retire 
to your friends, my humour shall have the 
ancient scope. Thy rings and jewels will I 
sell, and as voluntarie spend them as when I 
was in the best of my estate." 

The good gentlewoman's eyes being drawn 
full of tears, with these wordes, made him no 
other answer but this ^^ Sir, your will bedone." 
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Bat he Bed on in this vehemeoce of bloud, *^ I 
protest bj heaven that I will ever hereafter 
loathe thee till thou give thy consent that 
thy dowrie shall be sold to maintaine my 

Sleasure, and leave thyself and children 
estitute of maintinance.** '*Slr," answered 
she, ** in all this I wiU be a wife ; what in 
all this the law will allow me to doe, you 
shall command." ** See thou dost it/' quoth 
he, ** for no longer than I am fttll of money 
shalt thou take from me a taste of kindness." 
Mrs. CaTcrley going forward with this intent 
to sell away her dowrie, was sent for up to 
London by that honourable friend whose niece 
■he was, and whose ward she had been, who 
had heard of her husband's prodegall course, 
at her coming up began to question her about 
his estate, and whether he bore him as a 
husband should do in fiimelear love to her. 
The gentlewoman, she knew how desperate 
his estate was, and her tongue too well could 
have told her of his unkindness, she answered 
both thus, ''for my husband's estate I make 
no doubt but it is in the same height his 
&ther left it him ; but for our love to one and 
other I am assured, and I praise heaven for it, 
that we loYC like Abraham and Sarah, he 
loving me and I obedient to him. 

'' Howsoever," answered this honorable 
friend, ''your words are an ornament which a 
good wife should have, and you seek to shadow 
the blemishes his actions have cast upon his 
life, let this suffice you, I know of his prodegall 
course, I know how his land is all or most part 
of it morgaged, himself in debt to many. let 
censuring these infirmities to proceed from no 
other cause hut from the rash heart of youth, 
will in time no doubt be supprest by ezperiance, 
and for that I believe your words to be true, 
and am glad to hear of bis kindness toward you, 
I will take such order for him as he shall 
continue Maister Caverley in the same degree 
or better than ere his ancestors were in York- 
shire : and at your return so certifie to him 
withall that he hasten up to the court, nor let 
the fear of his creditors abridge his coming up, 
for I will- protect him both from tbem and also 

Erovide some place at court for him, wherein 
e shall find lam his honoarable kinsman." 

(Qmoiusion next monthJ) 



THE EDITOB'S TABLE. 

NOTICE. 

As we wish the '^ Bradfordian" to be an 
exact reflex of the spirit of the town, and of 
the times, we invite contributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent persons 
who may wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of the writer must 
be given as a guarantee of ori^nality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed } and nothing anonymous, 



whether in prose or vene, however meritorious 
will be noticed. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and. Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisements 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hoi- 
royd, Top of Westgate, Bradford. 

PAPERS RECEIVED. 

Christmas : A Poem — ^A New Years Address 
— The Old Maid's Lament — Sonnet Written 
in the Album of a Bradford Gentleman— Son- 
net on a collection of English Books trans- 
mitted to Sweden — The Evwlasting Name, 
Sonnet — To a Friend on his Marriage — To 
be seen in Bradford—'' The Waves of the Sea 
each other do Lash." Sonnet 



Hoiroyd^a Bradford Historieal Almanaei^ 

for the year 1861. 

Bradford: Abraham Holroyd. 

Price Twopence. 

This is a very good almanack, which, besides 
the usual miscellany, has plenty of local mar 
terial to make it valuable for our townsmen. 
The " calendar*' is particularly rich in events 
connected with men and things in Bradford 
and the neighbourhood, bringing us down even 
to the first issue of **' The Bradfordian," Tues- 
day, October 1, 1860. Bradford Observer, 
Jan, 3. 1861. 



This is the second year of the publication of 
this excellent little almanack, and we are glad 
to be able to say that we believe it is meeting 
with a very favourable reception. It is, indeed , 
a most useful little book, and should be on 
every one*s table. To Bradfbrd people it is 
indispensable, for it contains facts and figures 
relating to the town, which we believe are 
published no where else. We have ourselves 
had occasion, more than once, to be thankful 
to the almanack for information. There is 
added to it this year a very good plan of the 
centre of Bradfoid, in itself almost worth the 
price of the pamphlet. Mr. Holroyd should 
be encouraged in thus administering to the 
wants of the locality, and we hope he will be 
so. Bradford Review^ Jan, 6, 1861. 

We congratulate our townsman, Mr. Hol- 
royd, on his spirited publishing efforts. Ad- 
ditionally to being a useful Almanack, it is 
literally a local hand-book, and we believe no 
person could obtain from any other single 
source, so complete an epitome of the many 
things desirable to be known of Bradford, in 
the every day concerns of life. We note too 
a feature unusual in this class uf publications, 
viz., a plan of the centre of the town, which 
must be useful to strangers and travellers ; — • 
and we hope a discriminating public will award 
him a large success. Bradford AdvertUer, 
Jan. 5, 1861. 
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DUNS AND DUNNING. 

Dunning hns become nn institution — has 
been reduced to a system — and '* dunning 
letters" may be bought of the stationers at 
80 much a dozen. Dunning is a feature of 
the age in which we live, a necessary evil — 
like smoke and pblicemen, — and there is only 
one way of avoiding the irritation which it 
causes ; and that is, by keeping out of debt. 
There are two classes who are seldom troubled 
by " duns" — the rich who pay their way, and 
those of the poor vrhora nobody will trust. It 
is the man of business, the speculator, the 
thoughtless thriftlei=s mtin, and the would-be- 
rogue, who suflfer from this disease of human 
society. It is a question who suffers most, the 
debtor or the creditor? and we should hesitate 
long ere we gave an opinion on the subject. 
A neighbour of ours tells a capital story anent 
this of one Tom Wambles, who was a sad 
hand at getting into debt; and this part of 
Tom*s character gave great uneasiness to poor 
Mrs. Wambles. Tom was a great snorer when 
asleep, and Mrs. Wambles, when forced to lie 
awake on account of the noise he made, would 
often remark to her better or rather woise half, 
afler giving him a shove in the ribs, " I wunder 
haa thaa can sleep and snore so, kn awing what 
we owe?" To which he would reply, '*I've 
nowt to be uneasy abaat, lass, its them at 
wants t'brass and caant get it at sud be uneasy 
and lois their sleep, and noan o* me, so it is.'* 

When a "dun" siil lies forth on his mission 
of misery, he is &'iid to be riding the " dun 
horse,'* but as duns of all kinds present a llach 
appearance, we cannot divine why their hoises 
are styled dun. People who go a dunning 
vary much. Whilst some of them have bowels 
of compassion, others have none at all. There 
is the bashful " dun,** who feels humiliated by 
the very act, and would not give an uncivil 
word or hurt your feelings for the world. And 
there is the impudent '* dun,'* who is often an 
** agent,*' with a face hard as a whinstone ; who 
lives by dunning, and who gives as much pain 
as he possibly can to his victim : heaping in- 
sult upon insult; generally ending with an 
ominous threat, perfectly v/ithering to those of 
a delicate conscience. There is also the 
tender hearted ** dun," who desires you " not 
to put yourself about on any account ;' ' who 
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sometimes when his debtor pulls a long face, 
or tells a black story, will go away, leaving a 
shilling for present needs, or perhaps making 
him a present of his debt. The world is not 
all bad, and we believe with Lord Palmcrston 
that all children are born good, but that many 
of them grow bad as they grow up, and that is 
the reason why tender-hearted " duns" come 
like angel visits, or comets — only occasion- 
ally. 

Duns have a nomenclature of their own — 
use a language peculiar to themselves, and 
rattle out sentences not to be found in books ; 
such as, '* I have called to see if j'ou can settle 
that small matter to-d.iy," " Would it be con- 
venient to meet that account this morning," or 
'* You rctilly must let me have that money to 
day, for I cannot call again," etc., etc. There 
is also a way of dunning by letter. Thousands 
of sheets ready to be filled up are sold an- 
nually, and we have good reasons for believing 
they are sent ofF^ Yet among all the letters 
shown to us by our friends, we don't remember 
ever to have seen a dunning letter. Is there 
no false modesty about all this? Because the 
very fact of having a letter of this kind is 
proof positive that you are a person of credit, 
and standing, in society. Then why not show 
them ] We sometimes wonder how Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob of old, got in their outstsmd- 
ing debts. There were no printers then to 
print forms for them, and we suppose school- 
masters to teach writing were also scarce, but 
we do know how our ancestors in happy old 
England used to manage these things. 

In the "Plumpton Correspondence" pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, there are three 
importunate dunning letters which were sent 
by a Robart Chaloner to Sir Robart Plumpton, 
Knight, whose finances must have been at a 
low ebb. although he was Lord of more than 
twenty Manors. Here is the first: — 

'' To the Right WorshipfuU Sir Robart Plump- 
ton, Bart. 

Right WorshipfuU Sir, I recomend me unto 
you, being glad to hear of your welfare. Sir, 
according to your promyse thai ye made with 
berer, the last tyme that he was with you, I 
pray you that I may have my money now at 
this tyme, for I must occupy much monej 
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within thes iiij clayes, as this berer can shew 
you. And if ye delyver it to this sayd berer, 
then he shall dely ver to you your exigent, and 
also an acquitance for the sayd money. And 
if ye will not delyver it at this tyme, I will 
send no more for it, but the berer shall go to the 
shereife with this exigent, and have from him 
a warrent to leve the sayd money, or els to 
take your body, the which I would be as sorry 
for, as any man in Yorkshire, if I myght other 
wayes doe, as knowes our Lord, who keepe 
you in worship. 

At Staynley, this St. Martyn even, 
Yours to his litle power, 

"RobartChaloner/* 

This was written on the 10th November, and 
it appears the money was not forthcoming, for 
he writes thus on the 16ih of December : 

" To Sir Robart Plumpton, Kt , in hast this. 

Right Worshipful Sir, my duty remembered, 
I recomend me to your good mastership, pray- 
ing you to be good master to me as to send 
me iiij li, according to your appointment afore 
my Master Gascoygne of Harwode ; the which 
appoyntment was that I should send for yt 
within viii day of Martinmas day. I thinke 
by the grace of God, to goe to London within 
thes 2 or iij dayes, and therefore I send to 
your mastership more hastyly, for because I 
would have it with me to pay for the cost of 
the same suyte. And therefore I beseech 
you to bestow no more labor in this behalfe, 
and this my letter, the which this berer can 
delyver to your mastership, shalbe a sufficient 
discharge of all debts and outlares by reason 
of the sayd oblygacion, as knoweth Jesu, who 
keep you in worship. 

At Wakfeld the xvi day of December. 
Your owne to his power, 

" Robart Chaloner." 

This second epistle did not bring the money, 
for he writes again four months after, thus: — 
" Right Worshipful Sir, in the best maner 
that I can I recomend me to you, praying you 
to send me the money which my father lent 
you at London, the which is iiij li ; for your 
son Edmund promysed me at London, if I 
would suffer the ezigend, which I had agaynst 
you, not to goe out agaynst you, that I should 
have the money now at my comying into the 
countre. And therefore, if so be ye will de- 
lyver to this berer the aforesayd money, he 
shall delyver to you the exigend, and an 
acquitance scaled with my sygnett for the 
same ; and if not, I will put the exigend Into 
the shereffe hands, and then ye shalbe outlawd 
sho tly. For if I had not kept it in my hands, 
yo had been outlayed or now, as knoweth 
J^fsu, who p'cserve your mastership in worship. 
At Standley, the xvi dayof Aprill. 
Yours to his power, 

"IlobnitChaloner." 



These letters were written daring the reigns 
of Henry the 7th and 8th, 1509-10, and prove 
that although Mr. Robart did not spell his 
words as we do now, he could tell veiy well 
what he wanted. 

Since his time we have progressed, and we 
have now County Courts, and even " County 
Court Guides." We have also Manor Courts, 
where the payment of debts are enforced. 
Whole armies of skinflint lawyers surround us, 
ever ready to prey on either party. Here is 
one of their missives : — 
** Notice previous to proceedings in the County 

f ourt.*' 

<* To Mr. Sillian, Blind Alley, Bradford. 

I hereby give you notice, that unless 
the sum of Two Pounds no Shillings and Seven- 
pence, due from you to Mr. Chips, for furniture, 
is not pnid on or before Monday the 25th day 
of March, J 861, proceedings under the Act 9 
and 10 Vic, cap. 25, will be taken against you 
without delay in the District County Court. 

Dated this 22nd day of Feb. 1861, 

I Am, your obedient servant. 

'' Ichabod Squeezem.*' 

Here is a *' dun" written in the strnve style: 

" My dear Sir,— If I were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, you might very probably be spared 
this epistle, but, as I am not, you must be 
pleased to have it, giving information that at 
this particular time I am under circumstances 
which constrain me to think of you whenever 
I put my hand in my pocket — finding there 
nothing but the hand I put in. 

Believing that you may have sympathy 
with a sufferer in such a case, 

I am, yours hopefully, &c." 

Having no wish to supply a " Complete 
Letter Writer'* on this subject,— we will just 
give one more specimen, — an original — ^aud 
then close this paper. 

Sir, I wish to intimate that I cannot 
afford to send repeatedly for small driblets of 
my account, and that it is violently counter to 
my inclinations, to make frequent unsuccess- 
ful personal applications. At the same time I 
am very much in want of my money, and must 
therefore urge upon you to an immediate pay- 
ment or arrangement thereof, in default of 
which I shall proceed by County Court pro* 
cess for the recovery. 

I remain 

Yours truly, M. N. O. 
Gentle reader, whoever thou art, avoid debt; 
for debts are like millstones, heavy things to 
carry. If thou hast a shilling only, make ten- 
pence serve thy needs, and put twopence away. 
If thou hast only a shilling, don t spend eigh- 
teenpence, rather pinch thy belly, and thy 
buck : go without hat, without shirt, without 
shoes; and if thou so doest, thou wilt be a 
, happy man. Sweet will be thy sleep — the sleep 
of one who is honest, — and the black shadow 
of a ** dun" will never darken thy door. 

Martvn Wtnter. 
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MILFORD GRANGE, A VILLAGE 

STORY. 

BT BLIZA CRAYBN OREEN. 



III. 



ONCE MORE AT THE ROUGH. 

I must now avail myself of one of those 

psychological rerelations which are only 

vouchsafed to authors, and without which 

the reader would lose an interesting episode. 

• « • • 

The soft, full mellow moonlight of June 
streamed down with amher glory on the 
gleaming sands of the Point — a vessel lay 
there in the calm — moored with a skill that 
showed an accurate knowledge of the bay and 
its dangers — a slight figure, muffled in a cloak, 
passed rapidly up the neld pathway leading to 
the rocks, and paused with an expectant air of 
apprehension and timidity — some time elapsed 
and the figure remained immoveable — but at 
length the hood was removed as if to aid the 
listener, and a pale face was disclosed that, in 
the moonb'ght, looked like an alabaster image 
of sorrow — ^it was the face of Grace Millar. 

" He does not come," she said; "why, why 
have I kept this tryst P I will never see him 
more. I will care no longer for his sweet 
beguiling words ; he is not really dear to me, 
and I despise myself for this idle yielding to 
his last night's pleading ; why should I meet 
him here and at this hour ? I will go home 
at once." 

"Not yet — I have not kept tryst to the 
moment, but you must forgive me, it was your 
own fault, I lingered to pledge another cup to 
your beauty ere I left my friends." 

" What ! make my name a jest, a byeword 
in the village ?" 

^ Nay, nay, be calm ; is it possible that my 
little wild rose of beauty has thorns to pierce 
the heart that adores her ; they are orave 
fellows those gay comrades of mine, their ves- 
sel awaits us in the bay beyond. Ours shall 
be a brave life, Grace, in the fair lands to 
which I shall bear you. You shall wear silks 
and jewels, and forget the mean drudgeries of 
this village life." 

"I do not understand you," said Grace, 
proudly shrinking from the hot feverish breath 
that fanned her cheek, and the rude familiar 
clasp of the profaning hands. 

" Not understand me? Nay, my charmer, 
it is too late for this coyness ; you love me, 
Grace, well enough to venture here — here at 
this hour, and think you that I shall suffer my 
fair prize to escape thus lightly? no Grace, you 
are mine, mine for ever. No puritanical 
brother, no scowling father guards you now ; 
they have refused me, spumed me like a dog, 
when I offered to woo and win you fairly, and 
now you are mine by your own act and will — 
my fair sweet consenting — what ? fainting I — 






nay, let me accept it as a kind pi«teno« and 
bear away my unresisting prize." 

"Release her, scoundrel !— Gipsy thief" — 
exclaimed a l^ud indignant voice, and a slight 
figure grappled with the startled Frank. 

" Fly, Graca, fly," exclaimed Cyril Weston 
as he struggled with the baffled libertine, and 
Grace, with the strange wild unconscious in- 
stinct of terror fled swiftly down the path ; as 
the last waving flutter of her light garments 
disappeared, the sharp report of a gun rang 
through the air — one of the strugglers fell — 
the other rushed through the arch of the rock, 
and silence fell upon the scene. 

When Grace, in the wildness of her terror, 
reached her home, and poured forth the inco- 
herent confession of her indiscretion and 
escape, we all rushed to the scene of action, 
and round Cyril Weston Henseless and bleeding 
by the rocks — while some of the party bore 
him gently to the Grange — I aild her brother 
sea cited the caverns and the bay in vain — 
the little vessel had vanished, and Frank 
Harding appeared no more. 

At this crisis of the village romance I was 
recalled to London by family afl&iirs, and MiU 
ford Grange became one of the forgotten 
visions of the past. 

Years passed — the feu deen/er of the Crimea 
had burnt itself into the adamantine page of 
history — the horrors and atrocities of India 
had been written in blood and tears on the 
same awful tablet, and that strange lull had 
succeeded which was proclaimed as peace, but 
bore the attitudexf ominous expectation, when 
I began to perceive that by an injudicious 
course of severe study, alternated by a lather 
reckless attempt of 

" Seeing life as others see it," 

I had approached the border- lands of a mor« 
unnleasaut prospect; my medical adviser 
looked grave, suggested change of scene — 
release from business — the surprising effect 
of sea air, and various other delicate hints of 
approaching danger. I was not loathe to 
accept his advice, but I was " a weary of the 
world," and cared not whither I went. As I 
arranged my belongings, some ferns and dried 
seaweeds dropped out of a forgotten herbal, 
and Milford Grange and its romance presented 
itself freshly to my memory. " 1 will go 
down and finish the chapter" said I with a 
recovered zest for adventure. 

I re-entered the village by the same old 
route — the sylvau aspects of nature had not 
changed, save that 1 now saw them in another 
garb of beauty — ^the deep flush and glory of 
ripened harvests, umbrageous woods, and the 
scarlet, orange and purple glow of flowers that 
filled the cottage gardens, and nodded to me 
over sweet-briar hedges, in the last luxuriance 
of their blooms. 

I found tht same kind welcome at the 
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Plough ; the ruddy cheek of the bnxom hostess 
had grown ruddier still, aad her substantial 
form had amplified into majestic proponions, 
but as I had just left the irottoirs oi Oxford 
Street, I saw nothing peculiar in that. 

There was an air of freshness and renovation 
about the house. The home-brewed sparkled 
and foamed like champagne, and had the 
familiar aroma of the " bitter." Broiled pig- 
eons were seired with the usual ham and eggs 
— there was change certainly, even here. 

** You will be going up to the Grange, 
Sir," said my landlady, smiling with a 
knowing expression in her eye ; ** you will 
find changes there Sir." 

Changes — I had already discovered the 
element with something of discontent — ^there 
was more of stir and bustle in the village — 
more clatter of carts, and inroads of carters 
into the genial kitchen. So I set forth on my 
route, and as I passed the Inn garden, I saw 
a stout man busy amongst the beehives ; he 
wore an undress military cap, and evidently 
had been crippled by a severe wound ; he 
saluted me as 1 passed in soldier-fashion — I 
returned it and passed on ; but that swarthy 
handsome face, those dark gleaming eyes, I 
had certainly seen them before. The scar of 
a sabre cut on the cheek confused my recollec- 
tions, and I ceased to fatigue my memory on 
the subject, as I once more set my foot upon 
the heather. 

My pleasant walk was soon over, and 
Milford Grange rose up before me apparently 
iinchanged, The deep green verdurous ivy 
had perhaps encroached further over the 
gables ; but the house itself was too strong 
and substantial for outward change in the 
present century. I approached, and looking 
into the sunny house place, saw a fair comely 
young woman seated m a rocking chair ; a fine 
boy, with fair hair and shy proud eyes, lent on 
her lap displaying a picture alphabet, and a 
chubby infant rolled on a rug at her side. 
As I entered, she rose up with a smile of 
remembrance, and welcomed me with the 
sweet winning frankness of other days. 

It was certainly Grace, but the fresh spark- 
ling, girlish char Ills had ripened into mellow 
youthful matronhood, and there was an un- 
troubled light in her serene eyes, that told me 
the romance of her life was over. Yes, the 
romance had ended happily; but let us at 
least turn over the pages to the end. 

Whilst Cyril Weston raved in delirium and 
fever at the Grange — for the nature of his 
wound precluded removal — he was carefully 
tended and nursed by Grace and her mother. 
Heaven seems to have especially delegated the 
mis don of mercy into the hands ot woman ; 
the same divine and tender charity that led 
the fair Chatelaines of the age -of Chivalry to 
the couch of the wounded Knight, inspired 
the Heroine of the Crimea to sever tiie blood- 
stained garments from the body of the dying 



soldier, and replace it with fresh cool linen — 
to bathe the fearful wounds, and bring back 
with cordials the fluttering life, and these 
humble village women fulfilled their ministry 
with the same devotion. 

Grace gazed with unspeakable anguish on 
the pale wasted countenance, and the bitter 
sufferings incurred by her own capricious folly, 
and felt at length how precious was the life 
that might have been lost for her. So that 
when Cyril Weston rose from his bed of 
suffering, it was to clasp to his heart the bride 
whom he might have failed to win by any 
other course of wooing. Their wedded life 
was happy, for they had no reservations. 
Grace bewailed with tears the madness of her 
girlish infatuation, and Cyril confessed that he 
had guarded her unseen through many of her 
later interviews with Frank, and knew from 
her own lips that her pure heart had passed 
untarnished through the ordeal of her temp- 
tation. 

They did not leave the Grange, for Grace 
still clung to her old home, and the worthy 
farmer had vowed that his expected grandson 
should be born beneath the ancient roof);ree, 
and so it was agreed — but pleasant Elmwood 
Bank will one day own her for its mistress. 

The fair child had sprung up into an active 
rosy boy, and a baby girl had just been laid on 
the soft young matron bosom, when one day as 
Grace sat singing its lullaby in the house-place, 
a dark, handsome face, too well remembered, 
gleamed at her through the window, and .she 
sprang up with the olden thrill of terror, as a 
crippled soldier entered and advanced slowly 
towards her. " Nay Grace," said he with the 
sweet low voice of other times, " you need not 
fear me now, I am but a crippled waif of hu- 
manity. I have seen your noble husband, 
Grace, and he has forgiven me for that^stray 
shot which ensured him so much happiness; 
he has given me his hand in token oi it, and 
you, you will give me yours, will you not 
Grace ?" 

The young matron hesitated for a moment 
and then extended her hand with that imperial 
air which she still retained; the soldier re- 
moved his cap and kissed it reverently. 

"Ah, Grace," said he as he released it 
gently, " true and sincere love for a virtuous 
woman purifies the vilest heart; amid the 
snows of the Crimea, and under the torrid sun 
of India, I had but one wish, one aim, to be 
worthy of your forgiveness in death or life J I 
have attained- my ambition, my Sovereign has 

S laced on my breast the Cross of Valour, and 
enceforth Frank Harding will be worthy of 
the friendship of Grace Weston.'* 

And the prodigal has kept his word. Soon 
aflter this interview, the fair hostess of the 
Plough, where he had taken up his abode, 
touched by the tender sympathy of womankind 
for the wounded defenders of their country, 
and perhaps a little enthralled by the fasciua- 
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tion that «tiU shone in the black, luminous 
eyes of the hero, gave him her hand and all 
her goodly possessions. 

AJxer this event Frank Harding became a 
valuable member of society; he co-operated 
with Cyril Weston and Reuben Millar in 
many of their schemes of village improvement, 
and it is rumoured that a well-trained squad 
of rustic Rifle volunteers will soon be mar- 
shalled by thp gay and gallant landlord of the 
Plough. 

Well, all is over, the romance has ended, 
and I find, alas! that a branch from the 
Railway passes Milford Grange — the scream 
of the locomotive is heard in the happy valley j 
the demon of progress has enteied into the 
quiet village, and I must henceforth seek 

" In fresh fields and pastures new," 

the realization of my Arcadia. 



THE SKELETON. 

Behold this ruin! *t was a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full ! 
This narrow cell was life's retreat, 
This space was Thought's mysterious seat: 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure, long forgot : 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 
Has left one trace or record here ! 

Beneath this mouldering canopy, 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not at the dismal void ! 
If social love that eye employed, 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed. 
But through the dew of kindness oeam'd, 
That eye shall be for ever bright. 
When stars and suns have lc»st their light. 

Here,* in this silent cavern, hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If Falsehood's honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise, was chained ; 

If bold in Virtue's cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke j 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 

When death unveils eternity I 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 
To hew the rock, or wear the gem. 
Can nothing now avail to them j 
But, if the Page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame ! 

Avails it whether bare or shod, 
These feet the path of duty trod. 
If from the bowers of joy they tied 
To sooth affliction's humble bed ; 
If Grandeur's guilty bribe they spum'd, 
And home to Virtue's lap returned ; 
These feet with angel's wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky I 



MIND: 

ITS POWER & PLEASURES. 

TuERB is that in the peculiar constitution of 
the human mind which enables it to derive 
pleasure of a high and elevating order, from an 
almost infinite variety of sources. However 
simple, or complex may be its organization, 
and however rude or lofty its demands, there 
are countless influences perpetual in their 
existence, and ceaseless in their activities with-, 
in the grand and boundless realm environing 
it, from which it may draw that simple satis- 
faction, or those higher and more exquisite 
pleasures most accordant with its special char- 
acter. But how comparatively insignificant, 
imperfect, and unsatisfying to itself would 
these pleasures prove had npt a farseeing and 
intelligent Creator given to it a power by which 
it can communicate some distinct idea of its 
immense possessions, and its manifold treasures 
to the great, progressive, and ever widening 
circle of human intelligence, thus fulfilling a 
special and divine purpose ot its existence, by 
adding to the stock of human knowledge, and 
enabling, and provoking others ** like-natured 
with itself," to participate in those pure intel- 
lectual enjoyments, and comprehensive benefits 
which infinite Providence has so thoughtfully 
ordained^ and so graciously reserved for them. 
It is by the exercise of this grand power that 
men become helpful to each other, from which 
spring the sweetest, most solid and lasting of 
our mundane felicities, by which we become 
conscious of the oneness of our nature, and 
through which we discover that ''all are 
equally served by receiving and by imparting.'' 
Thus in proportion as this power is exercised 
does intelligence expand and increase, the 
mind grow and become more strong, and 
enjoyments and benefits multiply on every 
hand. 

Thnt the human mind is in a state of con- 
tinual progression and expansion, is, I think, 
clearly demonstrated by the many and multi- 
form inventions and discoveries in every branch 
of science and philosophy during the last few 
decades of the world's life. The history and 
records of these are so lull, and so affirmative 
of our proposition, that not a doubt of its 
truth can' with justice be raised by any one, 
be he decrying sceptic, or perverse declaimer 
of the human species. Looking abroad upon 
the varied surfaces of things as they appear 
now, and as they were some two centuries ago, 
how great and striking is the contrast. 
How gloriously has the intellect of man devel- 
oped itself, and battled with the elements and 
powers of nature, and bent them to its service. 
What mighty achievements since then have 
crowned the straggles and labours of many of 
nature's nobles, in almost every part of the 
habitable globe! ^'ay, what inspiring and 
ennobling lessons can be gathered fro^ the 
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history of mind even in this nineteenth century 
of ours. How noble is the intellect in its 
youth, and how lofty and mighty in its 
graspings. How greatly increased are the 
tacilities of enjoyment and happiness, and how 
much bettor prepared is the human race to 
extract and appropriate all those pure essences 
which are to be distilled from the things of the 
mind world, and the affairs of life. So high 
and risen is now the standard of that *^ individ- 
ual mind common to all men/' ^at what was 
once deemed by the wisest and most eminent 
of the old philosophers, as the source of their 
highest satisfaction and purest delight, now, 
no longer scarcely interests or attracts the 
simplest and most ordinary observer of human 
events. It was reserved for the persevering 
energy, the far-piercing vision, and the dis- 
cerning judgment of such a character as the 
immortal Newton, to explode the old world 
system of philosophy, with its strange com- 
plexities, and its jumble of absurdities, and to 
raise his own strand, lofty and abiding super- 
structure on its ruins. His discoveries, how 
welcome to the mind of the devout and 
reflective, but often perplexed philosopher. 
How clearly they enlightened, and how greatly 
they astonished his understanding in reference 
to the grand, unwavering laws, which govern 
this wondrous, sublime, and ever-revolving 
universe of God, and how unmistakeably they 
made manifest the constant-seeing-eye, and 
ever-ruling hand of a divine, omnipotent 
upholder of all things. In the light which 
his researches have shed around us, we now 
look in confidence, with grateful hearts, though 
astonished minds upon the mysterious influ- 
ences and operations of nature, and where 
before all was chaos, confusion, and strangest 
jarring, we now see universal order, beauty, 
and harmony. The darkening films of 
ignorance have been removed from our eyes, 
and the beamings of radient intellect can now 
enter much more easily. 

Since Newton *s time still further light has 
been thrown around us, still deeper has the 
mind pierced and penetrated into the mysteries 
and glories of God's handy work. Many things 
to which he was a stranger have become re- 
vealed to us, and many things daik to him 
have become clear to us, through the silent 
night- watching and constant pondering - of 
nature's high priests; Creation has been con- 
stantly, and I had almost said mercilessly 
ransacked, by the invincible and all-searching 
intellect of man, to gain that particular item 
of knowledge necessary to elucidate a point in 
some branch of science or philosophy, to weld 
a further and connecting link to the great chain 
of knowledge, and to add another to the ever 
accumulating list of human delights. God has 
placed no bar to the operations of mind, and 
jie has uttered no ban upon its inquisitive 
searchings. The enlightened and heroic truth 
leeker knows no fear. His knowledge dispels 



this from hif mind, and in whatever part ot 
the universe he plants his foot, his standing ia 
firm, and his faculties unfettered. His know- 
ledge brings courage ; and mark how much of 
courage he infuses into his fellow-mortals by 
that knowledge he spreads before them. Ever 
full of life and light are the revelations of hia 
mind, and ever glistens his eye, and ever 
beams his countenance upon them with sym- 
pathetic and thrilling eflect. He brings na 
gloom with him to oppress our spirits. He 
casts no shadows about us to haunt our upward 
struggling minds. He forges no shackles to 
restrain our liberties The magnetic activities 
of his nature, through sympathy, enter into^ 
and beget in us a condition and spirit like unto 
his, and by that presence we feel that all is well 
with us. It is by his aid, and through the 
knowledge he disseminates, that what would 
once fill the minds of whole nations in the ages 
of the &r-pa8t with fear and horror, now is 
found to proceed from necessary and natural 
law, and is even contemplated with delight of 
a pure and keen character. 

That strange, erratic, but brilliant and 
magnificent visitor who, a few months sinee, 
spangled so gloriously in our heavens, and 
shadowed forth the illimitable majesty of the 
Creator's power so grandly, was looked upon, 
and contemplated with sensations of delight, 
and intellectual excitement, quite different to 
that which a few centuries ago it would have 
originated in the minds of the inhabitants of 
the globe. So calmly, so confidently, yet how 
thankfully does the mind of the observant and 
reflective individual dwell upon the growth, 
action, and continuation of all things, from the 
tiny green grass blade, up to the magnificent 
king of day — the sun. Alike does the music 
of the waving corn, the whistling of the wild 
and boisterous wind, the gent'is trickling of the 
tiny waterfall, the rushing of the mighty cata- 
ract, the rustle of the falling leaf, the heavy 
rolling thunder, the deafening noise of storms, 
the brilliant forking of the lightning, and the 
upheaving of the earth-circling ocean, awaken 
delightful and grateful emotions in his breast, 
and minister to his earthly happiness, for he 
has become the possessor of that enlightened 
knowledge and experience, which begets newer, 
purer, and fuller ideas of the constant and 
benignant ministrations of nature. He in his 
quiet thinkings, and observant moods, has real- 
ized *'that presence which disturbs his soul 
with the joy of elevated thoughts." He lives 
in love with all things, and his mind is full of 
hope and gratitude, for he knows 

" 'Tis nature's privil^e 
Through all the years of this his life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she has se informed 
The mind that is within him, so impressed 
With quietness and beauty, and so fed 
With lolty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men^ 
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Nor greetings where no kindneis is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Hath here prevailed against him, or disturbed 
His cheerful faith, that all which he beholds 
Is full of blessings.'' — 

Wordsworth. 

In comparison to the great mass of our 
teeming population, who either hurry through 
existence under the thraldom of brutish, igno- 
ble, and down*8inking propensities, or else 
fritter away their allotted years in puny acts 
of sham and ehow, how rare and few are those 
who ever rise to that stand-point in human 
culture, from which they can catch some 
glimpses of the immense possibilities of their 
minds, and the glorious realms over which they 
may be lords and masters, revelling in beauty, 
and joys unspeakable, and which are capable 
of becoming to them impulses to a wider, 
nobler and sublimer life, and yet in this our 
day how easily accessible to every one is 
knowledge upon all subjects, and how aston- 
Ishingly cheap and simplified. . 

The poorest of the sons of toil has no need 
to deny himself its acquisition, and the enjoy- 
ment of his existence, only let him use to the 
full those fine powers and capabilities with 
which he has been endowed. Behold the 
hands held out to beckon him on and bear 
him up, by those noble, persevering, toiling 
brothers of his, who have trod the paths of 
knowledge, and have reached an eminence 
from which life appears tinged with rainbow 
colours, and blos&oms and fruits odoriferous 
and sweet to the senses, greet them on every 
side, fain would they take hold of him and 
bear him along, but for his soul's independence 
they must not. He must labour and rise by 
the force of his own will, and his own merits. 
The unwearied plodding of his noble brothers 
has removed the thousand and one obstacles 
to his progress, and their kingly sun-minds 
have cast a clear and ever-streaming radiance 
o'er the path which must be followed ere he 
can hope to stand by their sides. In the wide 
domain of creation there is ample room for 
the constant employment of all the varied 
faculties of his mind, and for the gratification 
of every pure and manly feeling. Easily may 
he acquire through observation and reflection, 
aided by the light and researches of other 
minds, that knowledge which will subdue and 
correct his most inveterate and corroding pas- 
sions, which will refine, intensify, and increase 
his pleasures, soflen his heart, purify and 
ennoble his sentiments, exalt and give strength 
to his character, and better fit him to discharge 
all those varied duties which, as a moral, 
responsible, rational creature, and as a mem- 
ber of a common brotherhood may be required 
at his hands. 

(CcmcluMum next month,) 



THE SCARLET COAT: 
A BALLAD. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

From behind the Alpine mountains 

The sun was seen to peep ; 
Its glittering beam danced in the stream, 

Adown the mountain steep. 

'Twas summer bright, the valley smiled 

"With many a lovely flower j 
The mountain's brow was capp'd with snow. 

The eagle high did tower. 

A cottage stood down in the vale. 

With garden neat before ; 
The sweet woodbine and roee did twine. 

In beauty round the door. 

The peasant early left his bed, 

Hifl heart was filled with joy j 
The mother prest unto her breast 

Her only child a boy. 

It was their darling's birth-day. 
Two summers o'er had flown ; 

And now a third with flower and bird. 
Its beauties there had shown. 

The little cot was filled with joy 

Upon that happy morn ; 
The mother's heart which knew no smart, 

Too soon, alas ! — was torn. 

The mother as a birth -day gif);, 

A new coat put him on ; 
Of colours bright scarlet and white ; 

Which glitter'd in the sun. , 

The boy into the garden went 

To run about and play ; 
The butterfly in flitting by 

Was not more light or gay. 

Upon a bold and rocky cliff 

An eagle had its nest ; 
No eye could see it, no human feet 

That lofty summit prest ! 

From this high nest it darted down. 
With eye all bright and fiery j 

Upon the boy so full of joy, 
And bore him to its eyrie. 



Oh Mother ! Mother ! shrieked the boy, — 

She saw him in the air ; 
She wept full sore, — her hair she tore, 

Then sank down in despair. 

No tongue can tell the father's grief, 

Or how he sought his boy ; 
With tortured mind, the rocks he climb 'd, 

The eagle to destroy. 
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In vain he wandered o*er the cHfis, 

He saw his child no more; 
The parent's grief found no relief, 

1 hey mourned his loss fnll sore. 

The eagle on the darling boy, 

Feasted right well its young, 
Tlien from its nest, the scarlet vest 

Upon the rocks it flncg. 

The scarlet coat caught on a rock, 

By rents the eagle tore ; 
For many a year it flutter'd there, 

Before the cottage door. 

"Where'er the mother turned her eyes 

In darkness or in light; 
The fatal frock upon the rock, 

"Was ever in her sight. 

She sicken 'd fast, — her friends they tried 

Some comfort to impart; 
NougTit but her boy could give her joy, 

Or heal her broken heart. 

Like as a tempest rude and wild, 
Doth crush some lovely bloom ; 

The mother kind in grief repin'd, 
And sank into the tomb. 

The father left that once loved spot — 

With heart full sad and sore; 
The pretty vale of this sad tale. 

Beheld his face no more. 

The valley's still a lovely spot, 

Yv ith flowers bright and fair ; 
The sun's bright beam still gilds the stream, 

And birds sing in the air. 

Stem Winter slowly wanders there. 

Fair Spring is soon in view ; 
The Summer's ray doth fondly stay. 

As loth to bid adieu. 

The cot is crumbling quick to dust ; 

There owls and bats repair ; 
The wind and rain through broken pane, 

Do hold their revels there. 

The garden once the peasant's care^ 

Is now a desert drear j 
The flowers bright, the boy's delight, 

For weeds can not appear. 

The peasant sadly ^ asses by 

The cottage in the vale ; 
With moistea'd eye, he heaves a sigh, 

And thinks of this sad tale. 



Mannin^hara. 



Bbn Spemcee. 



COLONEL LAMBERT IN BRADFORD 
DURING THE CIVIL WARS. 

In a curious work with the Im- 
primatur, "Jan. 31, 1644. Ja. Cranford," 
kindly lent us by the owner, Mr. Hill of 
Bowling ; we find the following passages : — 

*' About the second also of this 
instant (March 1644) (as another rich return 
of prayer, even within two dayes after the last 
monthly fast-day) came certaine iutelligenco 
out of Yorkeahire to London, of a brave victory 
obtained (through the mercy of our good God) 
by that valient commander, Colonel Lambert, 
under the command of Sir "Thomas Fairfax, in 
the West- Riding of Yorkeshire, not farre from 
Bradford, where the Bradford Garrison under- 
standing, that Colonel Lambert advanced that 
way, to reduce that towne to the service of the 
Parliament, they presently sent intelligence 
of this his resolution to Yorke, as also of the 
weaknesse of this Colonels condition : where- 
upon a commanded power of Horse and Foot 
*(led by Colonell John Bellasis, Govemour of 
Yorke) farre exceeding Colonell Lamberts 
forces (at least three to one) in numbers was 
forthwith dispatched to releive them. In 
briefe, both parties faced each other not farro 
from Bradford, and Colonell Lamberts Forces 
though lesse in number, did exceed in valour 
(for, indeed, as reverend Master Jenkins, 
Pastour of Christ Church in London, sweetly 
said, ** Wee have oftentimes known that God 
hath had too many to fight his battniles, but 
never too few") and the encounter grew ex- 
ceeding hot ; and for 7 howres space, the 
thundring disputation was fiercely continued ; 
at length (by God's great mercy) Colonell 
Lambert percievcd he had the better of his 
enemies ; but yet, his necessity was such, that 
for want of Powder, he knew not what to do ; 
for, none of his souldiers had, at the most, 
above two charges left. Hereupon a Councill 
of Wane, was sudainly called, and as suddenly 
it was agreed, that before they would offer any 
parley to the enemy, the Horse should charge 
once more ; which in that desperat exigence, 
was performed with such unda^unted courage, 
and resolution of spirit that the Enemies 
Horse was not able to withstand the shock, 
began a little to give ground, which our 
Cavalry soone observing they followed the 
advantage, with so mnch impregnable courage, 
that they forced them to very disorderly re- 
treot, and our Foot taking notice of the brave 
action and advantage their Horse had gotten, 
so valiently charged the body ot the enemies 
Infantry, who percieving their own Horse to 
abandon them, began to leave the Field, and 
swiftly retire toward Yorke, even with what 
confused speed they possibly could. The 
brave successful Colonell Lambert could not 
follow them in pursuit, by reason of the great 
want of Powder, in which at that present 
he was. 
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Bathe tooke Prisoners in the fight, 
Colonell John Girlington, and divers other 
Officers in Armes, and persons of Quality, and 
about 100 Common Soldiers; Colonel! Bella* 
sis hiraselfe being shrewdly put to the switch 
and Spurre to escape; there were above an 
hundred slaine in the place. And thus this 
valient Colonell Lambert afler this defeat, and 
brave Victory so fortuneately atchieved, 
presently entered into Bradford, and re-gar- 
risou'd it for the use of Parliament." Page 168 

Another Brave Prize Taken By Colonel 
Lambert. 

About the 18th of this instant 
(March 1844.) came yet further intellegence 
by letter out of Yorkeshire to London, that, 
that brave and valient Commander Col : 
Lambert (since his famous Victory at Brad- 
ford) hearing that a party were gathering 
against him to oppose him, in the West-Bid- 
ing of Yorkeshire, he drew out his forces to 
meet them, and discovering the enemy neare 
Kirkelesse consisting of about 11. troopes of 
the Earle of Newcastles, as good as they 
could make up for the designe : Col. Lambert 
presently drew out a small partie, which he 
sent upon the forlome hope to draw the enemy 
into a noose* who discovering onely a small 
party of our men, they marched toward them. 
Hereupon our men began to retreat, the 
enemy followed ; in which interim, brave 
Colonell Lambert having wisely carryed the 
businesse, had placed a party on each side the 
enemy, so as they were surrounded ere they 
were aware. Whereupon, with very little 
harme the valient Colonell surprized and 
cooped them up on three sides^ and there 
being a river on the fourth side, they all be- 
came his prisoners irreaistably, save only two 
or three who adventured to swim over the 
liver, who whether they were drowned or not 
was uncertame, for the river was deepe and 
dangerous ; the noble Colonell tooke prisoners 
at tliis time, 4 Lieut. Colonells and Serjeant 
Majors, J. Captaines, 11. Cornets 300. Sould- 
iers and other Officers, with other purchase 
and prizes which the enemy had pillaged in 
the Country ; a sore pull f^om them, and a 
faire strengthening of us, blessed be the Lord 
for it." Page 170. 

Still Another Victory By Colonel Lambert. 
'* Much also about the same time, 
(2nd April 1644) came credible information by 
letters out of Yorke»hire to London, that 
Colonell Bellasis, Govemour of Yorke, 
marched out thence, toward Bradford, where 
his Victorious Antagonist, brave Colonell 
Lambert, lay with his Regiment, which, Bell- 
asis intended and hoped to have an opportu- 
nity to set upon and surprise. But the 
Vigilent Colonell having timely warning of 
his oomming, sallyed out of the Town to meet 
the Enemy ; after a little faceing one another, 
Colonell Lambert warily percieving that the 



Enemy were too numerous a portee for him to 
encounter with, thought it not safe to advance 
beyond .his works, whereunto he discreetly 
retreated' and there maintained the figiit yery 
valiently, and beat off the assailants with their 
losse, having kil'd and wounded so many that 
the onemy was forced to a hasty retreat, 
which the valient Colonell soon percievcing, 
pursued them therein, at least six miles, in 
which Action Colonell Lambert took 200 
Horse and furniture, and a 100 Foot, and 
took Colonell Bagshaw, a notorious Lancashire 
Papist, 8 Captains and other Officers and 
Commanders.'* Page 199. 

Note, The Work from which the above 
extracts are taken is entitled : — " Gods Arke, 
Overtopping the Worlds Waves, Or The 
Third Part of the Parliamentary Chronicle, 
from July 1643. to July 1644. Collected and 
Published for God's High Honour and the 
great encouragement of all that are — Zealous 
for God and Lovers of their Country. By 
the most unworthy admirer of them, John 
Vicars." • There is little doubt but that 
much interesting information might be gathe- 
red respecting Bradford, during the Civil, or 
rather uncivil WaYs, of 1642-43 and 44, till 
the battle of Marston-Moor, from a perusal 
of these volumes, and most likely the others are 
in the British Museum, and should any reader 
of this journal have access to that place, we 
should feel obliged for copies of any other 
passages relating to Bradford. 
*London Printed By M. Simon *s, and John 
Macock for Midiall Spark 1644. 



THE SOUL OF POESY LIVES 
IN ALL THAT BE: 

SONNET. 

The soul of poetry lives in all that be — 
The million stars that look with holy eyes 
To earth \ the beauteous moon that walkB 
the skies; 
The music of the ever-sounding sea \ 
The hills that stand in silent majesfy 
With white and reverent headsi, above the 

noise 
And tumult vain of eaith, and all ita teye i 
The winding vales in whose deep bosoms lie 
The sky-reflecting rivers; flowers that look 
With grateful eyes to heaven till day be 
sped — 
Are ^11 but glorious letters in the Book 
Of Nature God has given for man to 
read; 
And He has given to bards the power which 

caii 
Unfold their hidden meanings unto man. 

Ralph Goodwin. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE 
REV. JOHN CROSSE, 

FORMERLY VICAR OP ^RADFORD. 

O Bradford, exalted by privilege high, 
A bright star from thy rising is fled. 
Many indigent poor will have reason to 

sigh, 
Fof their great benefactor Is dead. 

At yon parsonage houfle latdy lived a 

divine, 
Whose delight was reclaiming the youth. 
While example and precept did sweetly 

combine, 
To instruct them in lessons of truth. 

Kind charity ever sat warm on his heart 

To relieve the distress of the poor, 

To the widow and orphan his hands did 

impart, 
Liberal alms from his bountiful store. 

He was eyes to the blind, he was feet to 

the lame, 
Though he lost the rich blessings of sight ;^ 
After«age8 with transport shall speak of his 

name, 
And rehearse his good deeds with delight. 

To all good institutions be gave his support 

And did freely his money impart; 

For it took little time his kind favour to 

court, 
As the object lay near to his heart. 

Many sick and afflicted his visits enjoyed. 
Who to languishing beds were confined ; 
Many miles he has travelled by the help of 

a guide, 
To encourage the penitent mind. 

By him many useful improvements were 

made, 
Which are still in the church to be seen; 
Though he tabb'd not the poor when the dues 

were unpaid, 
For compassion sat regent within. 

For the wel&re of Zion while trayelling 

below, 
He has called all his energy forth. 
AH his talents and time, strengtn^ wealth 

did bestow. 
To promote her best interest on earth. 

Now in death^s silent sleep he has dosed his 
eyes. 



His soul's on the pinions of lore, 

With a convoy of angels he has gone to 

the skies. 
To embrace his Redeemer above. 



That glorious Redeemer whose life-giving 

name, 
He has often proclaimed aloud, 
Till the roof of his church hath resounded 

the same. 
And affected the listening crowd. 

That church where the children around him 

would throng. 
All eager their tasks to repeat. 
How instructing the counsel, how charming 

the song, 
Which attended the meetings so sweet. 



''Now come, my dear children,'' he often 

would say, 
*' Let us hear what you know of the 

Lord, 
Have you listened with care to the sermons 

to day, 
With desire to be fed by his word. 



'' For blessed are they who do hunger and 

thirst, 
For the bread and the water of life, 
They shall all be well filled and reign with 

the just. 
When nature hath finished its strife* 



*' Observe, my dear children, you come hither 

to learn, 
Be this thought on your memory engraved. 
For the gospel is preached that you might 

discern 
You are sinners, and how you are saved. 

*' Our dear loving Saviour now reigning 

above, 
Is supreme over Heaven, Earth, and Hell; 
Yet his bowels of mercy towards you will 

move, 
When to him your sorrows you tell. 

For he ever is. gradous, he ever is kind, 
Unto all who do mourn for their sin ; 
The true broken heart he will careAilly 

bind. 
And pour consolation within. 

'* This world, my dear children, is iiill of 

deceit. 
All its maxims and customs are vain. 
Every one who has tried it has found it a 

chea^ 
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From itfl Yanities therefore refrain." 

May all his beloved parishoneri round, 

Imitate his example below, 

Then with their dear pastor they soon shall 

be crownM, 
And amongst the bright multitude bow. 

Where tlie whisper of slander can never be 

heard, 
Nor the hypocrite's visage appear ; 
But joys unconceived by God are prepared, 
For the Lamb^s faithful followers there. 

NoTB. — These lines have been handed to 
us by Miss Isabella Merrill, with a request 
that we should insert them in the Bradfordian^ 
we cheerfully do so. 

Their author, John Rushton, was formerly 
well known to all lovers of good music in 
this town. At all musical parties, and anni- 
versary stirs, his services were in great 
demand ; for he was well grounded in the 
principles of harmony. He often visited 
York, and took part in the great festivals 
held in the Minster of that city. Besides 
composing poems and verses for set occasions, 
he has left behind him many excellent Christ- 
mas tunes and anthems. Among them we 
may mention the airs still common; as — 
** Welcome News," "O Zion. O Zion, re- 
joice and Sing," *• Give ear O Earth," and 
'' Hark the Herald Angels Sing." 

He left a volume of manuscript Christmas 
tunes with his children at his death. This 
book contains fourteen tunes in all, but un- 
fortunately was borrowed by sone unprincipled 
person, who has not yet returned it. 

Mr. Rushton died December 9th, 1833, 
aged 71, and is buried at Westgate Chapel, 
leaving one son and two daughters, who are 
still alive, and reside in Chapel Fold, West- 
gate. The Rev. John Crosse, who was 
Vicar of Bradford for 32 years, died June 
17th, 18 16, 



THE THREE LITTLE BROTHERS: 

A NURSERY RHYME. 

Three little brothers, all pretty and good, 
Once had a nice little home in a wood ; 

And father and mother 

For these and no other^ 
Worked in the summer aa hard as they could. 

Father before he went out in the day. 
Smiling would turn to the darlings and say— 

''You must stop in the house, 

And be still as a mouse, 
LMt you be stolen while we are away. 



Little ones, mind and do just as you're bid^ 
Mosses quite cover your home like a lid. 

And so thickly o'erhead 

These branches are spread, 
Robbers may never know where you are hid.' ', 

Oh many a bright summer day in that year 
The babes, with their father and mother, 
were there j 
And they grew before Jong, 
To be healthy and strong, 
And beautiful clothing was given them to 
wear. 

But it happened one day when the parents 

were out. 
That they said to themselves, ''there's no 
danger about ! 
So as nobody sees. 
We will climb up the trees. 
And for once in our lives have a laugh and 
a shout." 

Just then a giant had entered the wood, 
Looking for berries or other such food; 

And he heard them while walking, 

All langhing and talking. 
And in a moment before them he stood. 

The poor little brothers all jumped into bed. 
And each did his utmost to cover his head; 

But he tore down their home 

From foundation to dome. 
And bore off the brothers all trembling with 
dread. 

To keep them alive in a prison he tried, 
And scolded and beat them whenever uiey 
cried; 
So they strove all their might 
To escape in the night. 
And finding they could not they fell down 
ano died. 

Those three little brothers were birds in 

one nest; 
The giant and robber that killed them in 
jest. 
Was a boy you know well, 
But his name I wont tell 
Tho* he sits in the nook with his chin on 
his breast 

B. Pbbston. 



CALVERLEY,ANDTHE CALVERLEY 
TRAGEDY. 

" The good gentlewoman was struck with joy 
at this comfortable promise that she was scarce 
able to speak out her delightful thanks ; and 
thinkiDg hw husbaod jiFould b^ no doubt ml* 
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h^ed with this preferment, hoping that kind- 
ness would be contracted between them again, 
assuring herself that there* would now be no 
need to make sale of her dowrie, (for that was 
also a part of the business); having taken 
leave of her honorable kinsman, she returned 
towards Caverley. 

During this her absence Maister Caverlej 
maintained his accustomed habits, and indeed 
grew worse; for mischiefe is of that nature 
that it cannot stand but by strengthening one 
will with another, and so multiplied in itselfe 
untill it comes to the highest, and then falls 
with its own weight. So Maister Caverley 
being given to excesse, rioting, as diceing, 
drinking, revelling, and it is feared other 
things, and it is thought fed one will with 
another in such continuall use that his bodie 
was not in temper without the exerciK of 
sinne; who knows not as Sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus : so without money plea- 
sure shall hardly be mantained. And this 
gentleman having made wreck of his estate, 
and finding himself not to mantain his pleasure 
when his desire was as great as before, (for 
pleasure being once delightfuU to the memorie 
is as hard to be resisted as madness), first 
fell into a hatred with his wife, and in this 
her absence to such a loathing of his children ; 
and in what company soever he happened to 
be he could not contain his rage, but would 
openly proclaim his wife was a strumpet, his 
children were bastards; and although their 
marriage was made by honourable persons, 
herself nobly descended from the first hour he 
imbraced her to that very minute, he did 
loathe her. Some would mildly perswade him 
from this frensie, others would courteously re- 
prove him, saying it was not fitte, and all 
whose modestie thought it unmeete to meddle 
between man and wife, knowing her vertuous 
life, did utterly condemn him. But he con- 
tinuing this publication in all places where he 
came ; at one, among the number, there hap- 
pened to be a gentleman who having known 
his wife from her cradle, and seeing him so 
wilde in hisabuce. prepared himself confidently 
to contradict him, and having begunne his 
speech of chastisement, the other, not enduring 
to be detected, both soone inflamed fell to 
quarrellouB tearmes, and in such haste that 
Maister Caverley did not spare to say that he 
might be his wife's friend for ought he knew, 
nay, there was great presumption for it, since 
hee shoult be so easily stirred up to take 
his wife's part. The gentleman not enduring 
to hear her reputation, but especially his own 
to be touched, so answered Maister Oaverley, 
and again Maister Caverley him, that they 
agreed to purge .thevselves in the field ; both 
met, and after some thrustes, channged be- 
tweene them, Maister Caverley was hurt, yet 
would not give over, so that afterward he 
became at the gentleman's mercie, but he of 
that humane cQQditiQo not to d^iie hia life. 



nor so ' much blood as was, had he not been 
urged, bad him rise, and left him with these 
woids, '' Maister Caverley, you are a gentle- 
man of an antient house, much good has been 
expected from you, deceive not men's hopes, 
you have a vertuous wife, be kind to her, I 
forget my own wrong, and continue your 
friend. But MaisterCaverley, unsatisfied with 
this, his heart flew to his mouth as if it would 
have leapt out after him for revenge, yet 
knowing he could get little by following him 
but hurts such has he had already, prepared to 
turn his wrath another way. 'i hen looking 
upon his wounds and seeing them ,bleed, said 
to himself, '^ Strumpet, thou art the cause that 
I bleed nqw, but I will be the cause that thou 
shalt bleed after ; so taking his horse rode pres- 
ently home^ where, before his wounds were 
thoroughly cured, his wife was cbme from Lon- 
don, and the first greeting was given by her 
husband was, ** What, hast thou brought me 
the money ? is the land sold V She answered 
''Sir, I have made a journey that shall redound 
both to your comfort and mine." So acquaint- 
ing him with the presidencie which was his 
promised preferment by her kinsman, and ex- 
pecting a loving acceptance, the first thankea 
he gave her was by a spurne ; and looking upon 
her as if his eyes would have shot fire into her 
face, '^ Have you beene to London to make 
complaint of me, you strumpet,^ quoth he^ 
" that the greatness of your friends might over- 
sway the weakness of my estate ? and I that 
have lived in that ranke of will that I have 
done, that freedom of pleasure shall forsake mo 
now ? Shall I being a Caverley of Caverley, 
stoop my thoughts so low to attend on the 
countenance of your alliance, to order my 
thoughts by their direction, and neither doe 
nor undoe anything but what they list, which 
if I refuse to doe your complaints have so 
wrought with them, and you have so possessed 
them of my estate, they will enforce me for- 
sooth for your good and the good of my child- 
ren ; was this your trick tc save your dowrie 1 
that which I swore you should sell, was this 
your going to London 1" 

The good gentlewoman being almost blown 
to death with this vehemence ot his wrath, fell 
at his feet, and desired him to heare her, when 
poor soule^ she was so full of grief she had not 
the power to speak ; yet having] eased the way 
with a few of sorrow's drops, she began to 
plead this fine excuse with him, that like one 
that had lost his senses, had scarce patience to 
hear her; ^Sir," said she, *' heaven knows 
that the words I speak have no fashion of 
untruth ; my friends are truly possessed that 
your lands are morgaged ; they know to whom 
and for what, but not by me, I beseech you 
believe ; and for any difference betwixt your- 
self and mie, which I doubt not would offend 
more than the morgagiog of your land, I 
protest yet hath no reason to Buq[>ect; if you 
think I have published anything tQ hun with 
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desire to keep the sale of my dowrie from you, 
either for my good or my children^' though it 
fits I should hare a motherly care of them, 
yoa being my husband, pass it away from you 
how you please, spend it how you will, so I 
may enjoy welcome lookes and kind wordes 
from you ; and when all which you call yours 
is gone, ere you and yours shall want I will 
worke for your mantinance» neither of which 
extremities, Sir, need, if you please, if you will 
but accept preferment in England's court, 
being offered to you gratis, which many men 
would purchase with cost and cannot com- 
passe." At which words, though mildly 
uttered, and on her humble knees, he was so 
without cause enraged that had not one of his 
men come up in the instant and told him there 
waH a gentleman from one of the universities 
staid to speak with him he had offered her 
some violence. * 

Maister Caverley went down to talk with 
this gentleman, leaving his wife stuffed with 
grief up to the eyelids, and she, good soule, 
having eased her grief by a sigh or two, laid 
her down upon her bed, where in careful 
slumbers we will leave her, and attend the 
conference betwixt Maister Caverley and this 
gentleman. Maister Caverley had at this 
present a second brother who was of good 
standing in the university, who upon some 
extremity Maister Caverley was in, for so he 
would plead himself to be to his friend, when 
he woiild have them bound for him, had passed 
his bond with his brother for a thousand 
pounds; this bond was forfeited, suied, and 
this young gentleman being reputed of staied 
government, the execution was served upon 
him, and he is at this instant prisoner for his 
brother's debt. About this businesse came 
this gentleman to Maister Caverley, who 
being master of the college wherein his brother 
had bis instruction, and having ever noted his 
forward will in the exercise of vertue, in pitty 
unto his estate, being moved thereunto by the 
young student, came purposely thither, who 
without long circumstance told Maister Caver- 
ley the cause of his coming was to stirre up 
his conscience to have regard to big brother, 
for he heard he was carelesse, and indeed 
dwelt so sharply and forcibly in Taying open to 
him what scandal the world would throw upon 
him, what judgement from God should fall 
upon him for suffering his brother to spend 
the glory of his youth, which is the time young 
men of hope seek preferment, in prison by bis 
means, did so harrowe up his soule by his 
invincible alignments that in that minute he 
made him look back into the error of his life, 
which scarce in his life he had done till this 
instant. 

The gentleman having spoke his mind asked 
him what he meant to do with his brother, for 
he now waited his answer. Maister Caverley 
made him this mild reply, ** Sir, I thanke you 
both for your pains and good instruction to me 



in my brother^s beljalfb, and I must confess I 
have done him wrong.*' So calling for a cup 
of beere he drank to him and bade him wel- 
come ; ^ now Sir, quoth Maister Caverley, if 
you please to waike downe and see the grounds 
about my house one of my men shall go along 
with you, at your return I will give sufficient 
answer that my brother by you shall be 8atis« 
fled, and be a prisoner but a few hours." 

The gentleman thanked him, and told him 
that in performing that naturall office, he 
should both gratifie Qod, satisfle the world, 
and he himself should account his paines 
profitable. 

This stranger is gone to walk with one of 
Maister Caverley's men to overview his 
ground, and Maister Caveriey retires himself 
into a gallery, where being alone he fell into a 
deep consideration of his state, how his prode- 
gall course of life had wronged his brother, 
abused his wife, and undone his children, and 
the misery he should leave his children in. 
Then he saw what an unnaturall part it was 
his brother should lie in prison for bis debt 
and he not able to deliver him. Then he saw 
that his wife being nobly descended, unless her 
own friends took pitty upon her, should with 
his children be driven to beg remorce of the 
world which is composed all of flint Then 
he saw the ezterpation of his &mily, the ruin 
of his house, which hundreds of years had 
been gentlemen of the best reputation in 
Yorkshire, and every one of these out of their 
severall objects did create severall distraction 
in him. Some time he would tear his hair, 
and by and by tears would rush into his eyes, 
strait break out into the exclamation, ^^ Oh 
I am the most wretched man that ever was 
bom of woman I Oh, that 1 had been slayne 
in my mother's wombe, and my mother had 
been my sepulchre ! I have begot my chil- 
dren to be nothing but wretchedness, made 
a wife to eat her bread in bitterness, and a 
brother to be full of care. 

As he was thus tormented by the remem- 
brance of his own folly, his eldest son, being a 
child of about four years old, came into the 
gallery to scourge his toppe, and seeing his 
father stand in a study, came prettily uppe to 
him, saying, " how do you do father ?" which 
lovely look and gentle question of the child, 
raised again the remembrance of the distresse 
he should leave him in. And as the sea being 
hurled into furious billows by the raging of 
the winds, hides both heaven and earth &om 
the eyes of man, so he, being overwhelmed by 
the violence of his passion, all naturall love 
was forgotten in his remembmnce., caught his 
child up by his neck, and striking at him with 
his dagger, the child lent him such a looke that 
would have driven a hand seven yeare prentice 
to murder, to an ague ; (yet bee) oh, would 
it had never been done, it might never have 
been told : though his arm seemed twice to 
remember him of the monstrousness of the 
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fact,' he'stfook the lovely infiuit into the head^ 
and holding^ the bleedhig child at armes 
length, that it might not sprinkle hb clothes, 
vrhich had stained his hart and honor, he so 
carried it into a neare chamber, where his wife 
lay asleep upon a bed, and the maide was 
dressing another child by the fire, (here is to 
be noted his other child was at nurse) ; but 
the woman seeing him come in that cruell 
sort — his child in one hand, his reeking dagger 
in the other, the child bleeding, he staring — 
started from the fire, and, with the child in her 
armes, cried out, but he, letting go the boy he 
had wounded, caught the other violently out 
of her ermes, and this chamber doore being at 
the toppe of a very high pair of stairs, carried 
}ier forth by maine strength, and threw the 
poor woman down to the bottom, who in ten- 
der pitty, by president of the one would have 
preserved the other. 

The child that was wounded was all this 
while crying in the chamber, and with his 
woefull noise wakened his woeful! mother, 
who seeing one child bleeding, the other lying 
on the ground f while he strove to throw the 
maide down stairs), she caught up the young- 
est, and going to take the elder, which was 
going toward the door, her husband coming 
back met her, and came to struggle with her 
for the child, which she sought to preserve 
with words, tears, and whatever a mother could 
doe from so tragical an end. And when he 
saw he could not get it from her, he, most 
remorceless stabbed at it three or four times, 
all which she saved the child from, by taking 
it to herself ; and having a pair of whalebone 
boddice on, it pleased God his dagger so 
glanced on them, that she had got but one 
wound on her shoulder. But he, more crewel 
by this resistance, caught hold of the child in 
his mother's armes. and stabs it to the heart, 
and after giving his wife two or three mortail 
wounds she fell backward, and the child dead 
at her feet. 

The maide that was thrown downe stairs, 
with the greatness of the fall, the staires being 
high, lay in a swound at the bottome *, the 
noise of this brought the servants to help the 
maide, thinking that she had fell by mischance 
(not knowing that which was most tyranous) 
did their best to comfort her beneath, while 
the father and mother were striving, one to 
preserve the infant, the other to kill it. 

The child that was first wounded, sought to 
get to the doore, and having recovered the top 
of the staires. (by expense of blood, and the 
greatness of tne wound), having nobody to 
comfort it, fell alsoe downe the staires ; and 
the armes of the servants helping the maide 
at the staires foote, were faine to let her go to 
receive him. Some caught at the dead infant, 
some helped the maide; all amazed at this 
tragick alteration, knew not what to thinke : 
yet one of the men more hardy than the rest 
rannt up stairs and met his maister in the 



chamber, where he saw his mistress lie on the 
ground, and her dead iniknt at her feet, and 
saying to him, ** O Sir, what have you done P^* 
^' That which I repent not of, knaive," an- 
swered he \ and having his dagger still in hii 
hand, came to stab at him, but the fellow 
seeking to defend himself, as alsoe to attack 
his maister, they both fell a struggling. Mais- 
ter Caverley, which was known before, was a 
man of weak constitution, was in the "strife too 
hard for the fellow, who was reputed of a very 
able body, and in the wrestling together did 
so tear him with the roweles of his spurs, both 
in the face and legs, that there he left him, not 
being able to follow him. 

Maister Caverley, went downe staires, and 
presently took toward the stable ; by the way 
he met the gentleman (who had told him 
about his brother being in prison) who before 
was walking in his grounds, who, wondering to 
see him in such a heat, asked, '' What aile 
you, Sirl" he answered, "No great matter; 
but Sir, I will resolve you within, where I have 
taken order for my brother's business." Soe 
the gentleman walked in, and Mr. Caverley 
hasted to the stable, where finding a gelding 
ready saddled, backed him, and fled away 
presently. The gentleman coming in was 
entertained with outcries and shriekes, the 
mother for the children, (for by this time she 
was almost recovered), .the men-servants at 
their doleful mischance, and all lamenting 
that a father should be soa unnaturall. The 
gentleman doubting that which was of Maister 
Caverley 's escape, left all the house, making 
elegies of sorrow, and betook himself to hb 
pursuit, and having forthwith raised the town, 
and heard which way he went, followed him 
with the quickest haste. Mr. Caverley being 
well horst, spurred on as fast as they, not ear- 
nest to escape, but thirsty for more blood ; for 
having an infont, half a year old, at nurse 
some twelve miles ofi^, he, pricked by his 
preposterous fate, had a desire to root out 
all his generation, and only intent to murder 
it, was careless what became of himself. He 
rode hard for an act of sin, and they for an 
act of justice. But God that ordereth the 
losse of a realme, hath then a care for his 
reasonable creatures: and though Cain was 
sufiered to kill his brother Abel, God bound 
him not to destroy him. So far Maister 
Caverley, as God permitted the sin to blush at 
his unnaturall acts, yet he suffered him not to 
escape without his revenge, for when he was 
at the townes end, within a bowshot where the 
child sucked that he came to murther, and his 
hart had made sharp his knife to cut his own 
infant's throat, (Oh, God, how just thou art,) 
his horse that flew with him from his former 
tragedie, as apointed by God, to tie him from 
any more guilt, and to preserve his infant's 
life, in a plaine ground where there was scarce 
a pebble to resist his haste, his horse fell downe, 
and Maister Caverley under him« 
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The hone got up, and breaking from the 
hold his master had to stay him. ranne violent- 
lie toward .the towne, leaving Maister Caverley 
not able to stir from thence, where he was soon 
overtaken by the pursuit, and indeed, ceased 
on by those who did both lament his fate and 
pitty his folly. From thence he was carried 
to a worshipful! gentleman's, one Sir John 
Savile, who having heard the tempest of this 
evil, and knowing from what ancestors he had 
sprang, did bewail his fate, yet being in the 
office of justice, he was forced to ask him the 
cause that made him so monstrouso. He 
being like a strumpet made impudent by his 
continuance in sinne, made this answer ; ** I 
have done that Sir, I rejoice at, and repent 
this, that I killed not the other. I had 
brouf^ht them to beggary, and am resolved, I 
could not please God better than by freeing 
them from it." **0h, Sir," answered that 
worshipfull Knight, '* you have done so much 
that when you yourself think upon the terrour 
of death, the remembrance of this will make 
you wish you had never been home.*' But 
bis hart being hardened, he was from thence 
committed to one Maister Key's house, a 
gaile but lately built up in Wakefield — for at 
this time the infection of the plague was very 

violent in Yorke. It was 

not long before he came to Key's house ; he 
was not long there, but the memorie of his 
children sate in his eyes, so that for the one he 
repented all the day, and for the other lament- 
ed all the night; nor can the pen of the 
divinest poet express half the grief in words, 
that he concieved in hart. For whereas before 
he told Sir John Saville, he was glad he had 
rid the world of beggars, he now employed his 
houres in these wordes, ** I would I had these 
beggars, either I to beg with them, or they to 
ask heaven's almes for me." 

This ill-fated lady eventually recovered from 
her wounds; her husband was soon after 
removed to York, where he was tried, but 
refusing to plead either guilty or not guilty, 
(by so doing he saved the estates from forfeit- 
ure). He was sentenced to* be pressed to 
death, and this was done in the Castle at York, 
August 5th, 1605. 

The following entries in the parish register 
of Calverley, leave no doubt as to the facts of 
the case. 

Baptized in October, 1603, Walter the Sone 
of Walter Calverley, Esq. the 4th day. 

Buried April 1605, William and Walter 
Sonnes of Walter Calverley Esq. 

Tradition says, that afler several pretended 
interments at different churches, his remains 
were conveyed to this church and buried 
during the night, without being registered. 

Walter Calverley, who committed these 
murders, married Phillippa, daughter of Sir 
John Brooke, son of Lord Cobham ; she was 
an exemplary woman, and her youngest son 



who survived (being out at nurse) became heir 
to the estate. 

This Henry died January 1, 1661, having 
suffered severely for his loyalty. His son 
Walter was created Knight of the Royal Oak, 
by Charles 2, for his father's loyalty and 
sufferings. He married Frances, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Thompson E^sq. of Esholt, 
by which means he became possessed of that 
beautiful estate, so nearly connected with his 
family, (for they were all catholics,) while it 
retained its monastic character. It was prob- 
ably not long after his marriage into a very, 
wealthy family, that he built the magnificent 
mansion at Esholt, where he died October 22, 
1749, and was buried with his ancestors at 
Calverley. Sir Walter, his son, who took the 
name of Blackett, on succeeding to the estate, 
sold the Manor of Calverley to Thomas 
Thomhill, Esq , of Fixby, and in 1755, that 
of Esholt, to Robert Stansfield, Esq., of 
Bradford. 



Thb Philosophy of Lord Bacon, and 

THB StSTBMS which PrBCSDBD IT. Bff 

John James, F.S.A. Author of the 
"HUkny of Bradford;' ''Hutorp of th€ 
Wonted Manufacture in England" and 
other works. Bradford: Abraham Holroyd, 
16 Pages, Price 2d. 

Wb have read; with great satisfaction, this 
excellent lecture, and would earnestly recom- 
mend the perusal of it to the more thoughtful 
of our readers. It was originally delivered in 
the Philosophical Hall at Huddersfield, and 
our cordial thanks are due to Mr. James for 
now presenting it to the public in a form« and 
at a price so trifling, as will enable thousands 
to participate in the pleasure and instruction 
of the audience to whom it was addressed. 

Many of the lectures delivered to admiring 
assemblies, in this age of lecturing, appear 
designed and fitted rather for amusement, 
than for any solid and permanent advantage. 
They serve to pass agreeably an hour which 
might be employed in a worse manner, and 
then pass away, and are foigotten, without 
leaving any better results behind. Against 
this, we would by no means enter an absolute 
protest. In this work-a-day world, in which 
too many are tempted to seek in gross and 
debasing stimulants, a relief from the mono- 
tony of toil, a little pleasurable excitement of 
a more refined kind, may be lawful and bene- 
ficial. 

But the young and others intent on the 
improvement of their minds, cannot be too 
often reminded, that their main hope of success 
must lie in their own continuous and well- 
directed efforts of study ; and that lectures are 
chiefly useful in so far as they tend to quicken 
and guide their owu endeavours. 
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It is in this way that vre regard the little 
tractate before us as eminently calculated to 
raider important service; as a hand-book to 
the student of the works of Bacon, the Father 
of eKperimental philosophy or positive science. 
The name of Francis Bacon is familiar to all. 
and most persons are, probably, nw^are. how 
vastly we are indebted to the method of in- 
vestigation which he inaugarated, for the rapid 
advancement which physical science has made 
sinee his time, as well as for the numerous 
additions to the general convenience and com- 
fort whioh have followed in the train of physi- 
cal discovery. 

But an acquaintance with the ^orks of this 
illustrious man, has, with rare exceptions 
been confined to the learned few. 

One reason of this may have been, the 
difficulty of procuring these works at a reason- 
able cost; but now that such an edition as 
Knights can be had for three shillings, it 
would be a hopeful indication to see them in 
the hands of our intelligent working men, and 
made the subject of their careful study. We 
can conceive of few more improving exercises 
than to devote a portion of the winter eve- 
nings to a reflective examination of his ad- 
mirable essays, the first published, and best 
known of all his i^rl tings: to read them, and 
note clown the thoughts, or trains of thought 
which they may have awakened in our own 
minds, for one of their chief excellences is 
their suggestiveness : and to read them again, 
if possible, with the annotations of Archbishop 
Whately, and mark the way in which they 
influenced a mind so keenly logical and 
highly accomplished. 

It would be a valuable discipline also to 
master such a work as the '' Novum Organum" : 
to observe carefully not only the rules which 
are there laid down for the investigation of 
•natural phenomena, but the process by which 
the mind itself— the grand instrument in aU 
our researches — ^is 'prepared for its work, and 
guided in it. 

'* We must not forget" (says an eminent 
philosopher) " that the temple which Bacon 
purified was not the temple of external nature, 
but the temple of the mind— that in its inmost 
sanctuary were all the idols which he over- 
threw — and that it was not till these were 
removed, and the intellect prepared for the 
presence of a nobler divinity that Truth would 
deign to unveil herself to adoration— as in the 
mysteries of those eastern religions, in which 
the first ceremony of the God, is the purifica- 
tion of the worshipper**. 

Any one who may feel disposed to follow 
the course we have ventured to recommend, 
will find a suitable introduction to it, in the 
lecture of Mr. James ; and to such as may 
have neither leisure nor inclination to enter on 
the study of Bacon's Works, these few pages 
will afford a good idea of their general nature 
and comparative value. 



To compress into so brief a space anything 
like a tolerable account of writings so volu- 
minous as those of Bacon, is a task the diffi- 
culty of which can be properly appreciated 
only by such as are familiar with the works. 

This difficulty Mr. James has happily 
surmounted, and here within the compass of 
sixteen pages we have a sketch of the scho- 
lastic philosophy which preceded and paved 
the way for Bacon — an account of some true 
philosophers wlio preceded him — a short an- 
alysis of his principal productions— and an 
estimate of his philosophical method. 

Towards the close, his **^ defects" are brieflj'" 
noticed, and the lecture concludes with a 
tribute to the memory of this illustrious man, 
in whom moral filings which mnst ever be 
regretted, were united with an intellect hap- 
pily compared by Macaulay, to the tent which, 
in the Arabian tales^ the fairy Paribanou gave 
to Prince Ahmed — ** Fold it, and it seemed a 
toy for the hands of a lady; spread it, and the 
armies of powerful Sultans mi^ht repose be- 
neath its shade." 

We extract these few sentences from the 
lecture, as at once just in themselves, and a 
fair specimen of the style which pervades it. 

** To Bacon, however, we must give the 
sole credit of founding a new era in philosophy, 
and laying surely the foundation. By the 
mighty power of his mind he excited the 
attention of the world, and gave an impulse 
to human progress which shall not cease 
until the last moment of time. His services 
cannot be over-estimated, even if we do not 
regard him as the first inventor of the true 
method of philosophical induction, but mere- 
ly the stimulator of men to pursue the true 
road to Science. Even in our day his influence 
is continually felt; his far-seeing eye is in 
advance of us, and our vanguard is not yet 
sufficiently forward to take in the full scope of 
the intellectual country which he surveyed 
and marked out in all its divisions. To use 
the beautiful comparison applied to him by 
Cowley, he stood, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, 
and cast his eye over the prounsed land of 
knowledge, and believed with a mighty faith 
which we cannot yet understand, that in future 
ages men shall enter into and possess it — that 
men of a larger mental stature shall grow up 
and be able to pluck the fruit from the highest 
branches of the Tree of Knowledge. He be- 
lieves that almost unlimited advances will, 
before the end of time, be made in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. Nor is this so chimerical 
a view, for were Bacoii to revisit the realms of 
day, he would himself be astonished at the 
progress, which, through his aid, has been 
made in all branches of science; and if in 
little more than two centuries so much has 
been achieved, who shall say to the Advance- 
ment of Science, thus far shalt thou go and 
no faitherP* 
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THE FIRST SPRING FLOWERS. 

What tho' the winds of March be chill, 

And sharp may be its showers, 
We hail it with a welcome still. 

For it brings the first Spring flowers. 

Its skies may wear a sterner blue, 

Or clouds may darkly lour j 
Such tempered shades become the view, 

Where shines the first Spring flower. 

The snowdrop by the mountain side. 

And the crocus by the stream. 
Look fairer now, that nought beside 

Reflects yon faint sunbeam. 

That fills with light the fleeting clouds, 

But falls with feebled powers 
On the cold earth, that yet enshrouds 

All but the first Spring flowers. 

Welcome ! first of Flora's daughters ;- 

So gentle, fair, and strong ; 
What joys have ye brought us — 

Whispering hope, and love, and song. 

Ye come- smiling, soon to whisper 

Of the sunny hours to come j 
O, list tp each pretty lisper. 

They are eloquent, tho' dumb— 

Oue talks to laughing childhood, 

Of butterflies and bees; 
Of warblers in the wild wood. 

Among the leafy trees. 

Another pours her gentle voice 

In youth's confiding ear, 
And sings of love and rural joys, 

To crown the coming year. 

And age can hear sweet accents fall 

From each fair vernal bloom, 
That pleasures of the past recall, 

Or point beyond the tomb. 

They from the darksome earth arise. 

Fair types of spirits " passed 
From death to life," that in the skies 

Have found their home at last. 

One voice alike to all they raise — 
They speak God's love and power : 

If w& neglect our Maker's praise, 
Let us mark the first Spring flower. 

Georob Davidson. 
(No. 7.) 



HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH, 
BRADFORD j 



It has often been observed by antiquaries, 
that the obscure origin of great part of 
our parishes is one of the opprobria of English 
topography. The exact time when the parish 
of Bradford was formed and a church erected 
here, cannot be ascertained. It is an incon- 
testible fact, that about the period of Doomsday 
Survey, the parish of Bradford, in common 
with a large tract of Yorkshire lying on this side 
the river Aire, belonged to the ancient Saxon 
parish of Dewsbury. The necessity and cir- 
cumstances which occasioned and resulted 
from the sub-division of the extensive Saxon 
parishes, are clearly set forth by Burton, in 
the preface to his Monasticon Eboracense ; in 
which, after observing that such parishes 
being of very great extent, it was found neces- 
sary to erect chapels of ease, or oratories, as 
they were then called, proceeds — " These were 
used only for common prayers or the ordinary 
divine service, the mother church enjoying as 
well the sole right of baptism, marriage, and 
burial, as all the tithes and possessions with 
which she was originally endowed, without 
any defalcation thereof for the supply of such 
oratories. But the same reasons which ren- 
dered the institutiou of parishes necessary, 
held in a certain degree for allowing all the 
oflices of religion to be performed in such 
chapels, and thereby making them parochial. 
The distance from, and the danger of going to 
the mother church, were also reasons for 
making several of these chapels parochial. 
But though chapels or churches were thus 
made parochial, yet some of them paid an 
achnowledg&fnent in token of subjection to the 
Mother Church. The bishops, too, finding it 
proper to encourage the building and endowing 
of more churches, were obliged at last to put 
the latter churches on an equal footing with 
the first, and to assign them all the tithes 
within the precincts ; consecrating church- 
yards, and granting the right of burial and 
christenings to make them distinct parishes, 
independent of the mother church." 

Tnese observations of a very learned writer 
on the subject, apply fftrictJy to the manner 

o 
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in which the church of Bradford hecame par- 
ochial. The earlier Lacies were a devout 
church-building race, and would by their 
influence facilitate the excision of Bradford 
parish from its parent one ; and either build a 
church here at their own expense, or contrib- 
ute, along with the inhabitants, to the erec- 
tion. In either case they would, as lords of 
the manor, become the patrons. The church 
was endowed by them with ninety-six acres 
of land. 

The church of Bradford pays to that of 
Dewsbiiry eight shillings yearly, in token of 
ancient dependence upon it as the mother 
church ; and in the absence of all direct evi- 
dence to shew at what precise time after the 
Conquest the parjsh of Bradford was separated, 
the fact of this small payment (may assist in 
forming a probable conjecture as to that 
period. I have before advanced reasons from 
which it may unhesitatingly be inferred that a 
church did not exist here when Doomsday 
Survey wa8*<made. That this parish was 
instituted after such survey, is almost certain, 
for the following reason : — 

The respective sums paid by the churches 
formerljr dependent upon Dewsbury would, at 
the time of their parishes being parcelled out, 
be in proportion to the value of the tithes and 
profits arising firom the district comprised 
within each ]>ari8h; because, at the time of 
the separation, such sum was a kind of com- 
position or equivalent for the loss occasioned 
to the mother church by the subtraction of the 
tithes and profits. The ancient payment of 
eight shillings a year from Bradford to Dews- 
bury is so small a sum, that it may reasonably 
be presumed that it was accepted as a compos- 
ition or equivalent for the tithes^ during the 
time the parish lay waste.* 

The first mention of Bradford church which 
I have seen, is in the register of Archbishop 
Wickwayne, in the year 1281,f where there 
is an entry of the institution of Robert 
Tonnington to the rectory, on the presentation 
of Alice de Lacy, widow of Edmund de Lacy. 



* Huddersfield church pays four shillings 
yearly to that of Dewsbury, and their separa- 
tion is well known to have occurred within 20 
years after the Conquest, and Huddersfield 
was then waste. Kirkheaton pays twenty- 
three shillings and fourpence, and Almondbury 
forty-six shillings and eightpence ; they were 
taken, says Dr. Whitaker, from Dewsbury 
parish about the year 1200. Huddersfield 
church was, in 1292, valued at ^9 68. 8d., and 
the vicarage ^6 13s. 4d; Kirkheaton at ^20, 
and Almondbury at ^CiO — yearly. I think 
from these facts it is very probable, that the 
payment from Bradford was first accepted as a 
composition long before the year 1200. Frob- 
ably about 1150. 

t No* 128, folio 9 of his register. 



This entry is sixty-four yean after the com- 
mencement of the Archiepiscopal Registers of 
York ; and those of two out of the three 
intermediate archbishops are lost. 

From the first foundation of the churchy to 
the year 1293, the clerical duties were per- 
formed by the rector ; but the living having 
become a lucrative one, and worthy of the 
ambition of rich and lazy dignitaries, in that 
year the rector, with the assent of the above 
named Alice de Lacy, first presented a vicar 
to the church.* From this time there has 
been a regular succession of vicars. 

The first three vicars were presented with 
the assent of the patron ; but. in the reign of 
Edward the 3rd, the rectors, either through the 
negligence of the patrons, or with their consent, 
began to perform this duty alone, and contin« 
ued to do so up to the time of the grant to the 
college of Leicester. 

In 1288, Pope Nicholas the 4th, gave to 
Edward the Ist, the tenths of all the ecclesias- 
tical benefices in England, towards defraying 
the expenses of an expedition to the Holy 
Land ; and that the tenths might be coUected 
at their full value, a taxation was made of those 
benefices, which was finished in 1292. This is 
commonly called Pope Nicholas' Taxation, 
and exhibits a very correct view of the 
value of English church livings at the 
time. The following is the entry in it respect- 
ing Bradford — 

^ 8. d. 
Church of Bradford _- 53 6 8 
Vicarage there __ »_ 18 6 Sf 

This shews, that in 1292, the living had become 
of very considerable value. 

On account of the incursions of the Scots, 
after the battle of Bannockburn, a great num- 
ber of the ecclesiastical benefices in the north 
of England, had so depreciated in value, that 
another taxation of them was made in 1318, 
called " Nova Taxatio," in which the value of 
Bradford church is shewn to be only 

Church 28 

Vicarage 5 

A strong instance of the sufferings inflicted on 
the inhabitants of Bradford by these incursions. 
The manor and advowson of the rectoiy, 
descended together in the Lacy family till the 
death of the Earl of Lincoln, when the former 



* "Robert, rector of the church of Bradford, 
by the assent of Alice de Lacy, patroness of 
the same, presents to the vicarage, eighth year 
of Archbishop Romaine, folio 26 of his 
register." Jenning's MSS., Harleian Collec- 
tion, No. 797. 

t The taxation of the church of Leeds was 
^^80, vicarage £13 6b, 8d.; church of Halifax 
£93 6s. 8d.. vicarage ^16 ; church of Wake- 
field ^33 6s. 8d. 
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becamd the dowry of his widow; and the 
advowson descended to Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, in right of his wife, Alice, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lincoln. On the con^scation 
of the estates of Lancaster, Edward the 2nd, 
as before mentioned, seized the advowson. 
The record, dated at Felton, 8th August, 
1322, by which it became the property of the 
Crown, is given in Rymer's Fcedera ; but ,as 
it contains no fact worthy of notice, except 
that the advowson had come to the King's 
hands by reason of Lancaster's treason, I 
refrain giving a copy of it. The manor also 
having been wrenched from the Earl of Lin- 
coln's widow by the King, the advowson and 
manor again became conjoined. In the in- 
quisition taken o)i the death of Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, in 1361, the advowson, by which 
undoubtedly is meant the church living, is 
stated to be worth ^100 yearly. The manor 
and advowson continued in the same hands till 
the grant of the former by John of Gaunt to 
his son, the Marquis of Dorset, when the latter 
was reserved. 

On the seizure by Richard the 2nd of the 
possessions of his decesised uncle, John of 
Gaunt, the manor and advowson were again 
coupled, and so continued till the reign of 
Henry the 5th, who, by a grant dated at 
Corron, 7th November, 141 6,* gave the church 
of Bradford to the college of the Blessed Mary, 
commonly called the Newark, at Leicester. 
This college had been founded and liberally 
endowed by his ancestors. In the same year 
as this grant, the church was appropriated to 
the college by Henry Bowet, archbishop of 
York. I have seen the ordination of the 
vicarage in Bowet's register; and as the pur- 
port, and indeed the only part which is not 
mere formal verbiage, is given in the following 
extract from Torre's MSS., I did not think it 
necessary to incur the heavy expense of a 
copy. '^ In the appropriation there is reserved 
out of the fruits of the church a competent 
portion for the perpetual vicar, who then was, 
and for his successors serving therein, who 
shall be henceforth presentable by the dean 
and canons of the college of Leicester ; and 
have for his maintenance the same allowance 
which the present vicar and his predecessors 
used to receive.*'f The wording of the origi- 
nal is in these general terms. The archbishop 
also reserved to himself and his successors, out 
of the fruits of the church, a pension of 20s. 
per annum ; to the dean and chapter of York 
6s. 8d. yearly ; and in accordance with the 
ancient right of the poor to a share of the 
tithes for their support, ordained that the 



• Patent Henry 6th, ao. 3, p. 2, m, 19, in 
the Tower of London. Brook's MSS., citing 
Hutton's Collections. 

t Torre*s MSS., in the custody of the Bean 
and Chapter of York. 
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college should pay to the poor of Bradford 
20s. yearly, to be distributed among them. 

From the vague terms in which this ordina- 
tion of the vicarage of Bradford is couched, it 
cannot be correctly ascertained in what the 
ancient endowment of the vicarage consisted. 
It may, however, be fairly inferred, that the 
vicarial tithes were in and long previous to 
1416, the same as they are now. In 1292, the 
value of Bradford vicarage was equal to that 
of Leeds, and nearly to that of Halifax ; and 
in the endowment of Leeds vicarage in 1242, 
and of Halitax in 1273, were certainly included 
the whole of the small tithes now belonging to 
the vicar of Bradford. It is very probable 
that the ancient endowments of the whole of 
these vicarages were not much disaimilar. 

To the time of the grant to the college of 
Iicicester, the rectors were in regular succes- 
sion presented by the Lacies and their succes- 
sors patrons of the church. The following is 
a list, as correct as I am able to make 
of these rectors : — /W^/l^ 7 

Robert Tonnington, presented, as 
stated, in 1281.* 

Robert de Baldock the younger, presented 
by Edward the 2nd, in 1323.t He was 
professor of the oivil law. Sequestration of ' 
the living was granted to him third kalends 
of May, 1324. by the Archbishop of York.:): 

Robert de Walkington was next rector, and 
immediately after him 

William de Mirfield.§ — No doubt he was 
of the ancient and affluent family of the 
Mirfields of Tong. This rector had large 
possessions in the neighbourhood. || He ap- 



• The surname of the rector who in 1293 
presented the first vicar is not given ; I cannot 
therefore say whether it was Robert Tonning- 
ton or a successor. Burton, in the Mon. Ebor. 
mentions that /'John son of Reginald clerk of 
Bradford gave land in Bowling to Kirkstall 
Abbey ; but I know not at what date he lived, 
nor have seen any other notice of him. 

t Sixth year of Bishop Melton folio 157 of 
his register, Jenning's MSS. 

t Brook's MSS., quoting Hutton*s Collec- 
tions. 

§ "Robert de Walkington, rector of the 
church of Bradford, and immediately after him 
William de Mirfield was rector of the same 
church." Jennings's MSS. 

ij In the Escheats, 22nd of Edward 3rd, it 
it is stated that it would not be for the damage 
of the King if Benedict Normanton enfeoffed 
William de Mirfield, priest, of the manors of 
Fersley and Shelf, held of the King in capita, 
paying yearly to Normanton and his heirs 603. 
These manors were held 60th of Edward 3rd 
by William de Mirfield the day he died, of the 
King in capite, by the service of one penny 
yearly.— Vide Watson's * Halifax,' p. 116. 
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pears to have been a liberal man. In 1374 he 
obtained a licence from the King to grant to 
William Cotes, then vicar of Bradford, and his 
successors for ever, a house in Bradford to re- 
side in.* There is, to me, not the slightest 
doubt that this was the old vicarage-house in 
Goodmansend. He died in 1377. 

In the same year John of Gaunt (King of 
Castile, as he is styled in the Archiepiscopal 
Register) presented to the rectory, vacant by 
the death of Mirfield, Wm. de Wynceby.f 

Thomas de Durysch was the last parson (in 
the proper sense of the word) of the church of 
Bradford. On the grant of the church to the 
dean and canons of the college of Leicester, 
some agreement seems to have been entered 
into between Durysch and them, and on the 
second of January, 1422, he resigned to them 
the rectory.J 

During the latter part of the period in 
which the church belonged to the college of 
Leicester, the advowson and rectory were 
leased to various persons, who presented in 
two instances the vicar. $ 

In the Ecclesiastical Survey, made by order 
of Henry the 8th, Bradford Rectory is re- 
turned, under the notice of the possessions of 
the college of Leicester, as being of the value 
of ^50 a year. In this Survey (commonly 
called the ** King's Book") the vicarage of 
Bradford was totally overlooked ; and at the 
end, under the head of " Omissions," it was 
merely stated that its value amounted to £20 
yearly, and the tenths to £2j without giving, 
in the usual manner, any details. 

On the dissolution of the college of Leicester, 
the rectory and advowson of the vicarage was 
vested in the crown. In the 5th Mary, this 
advowson was, along with that of Calverley, 
granted by her to the Archbishop of York. 
For some reason I am unacquainted with. 
Queen Elizabeth presented afterwards to both 
livings ; but the Archbishop of York presented 
to them in the reign of James the first — ^in 
consequence, I presume, of the above-mention- 
ed grant ; not by lapse. It seems, however, 
that the Archbishops had not, with the excep- 
tion of a single presentation, any benefit from 
the grant of the advowson of Bradford vic- 
arage. 



• Escheats, 47th Edward 3rd, No. 11, 
quoted in Brook's MSS. 

t Archbishop Neville's Register, folio 19, 
quoted in Jennings^s MSS. 

t Archbishop Hutton's Collections, p. 116, 
quoted in Brook's MSS. 

$ *' Thomas Ogden, vicar of the church of 
Bradford, by the resignation of William 
Weston, on the presentation of William 
Ranold, by reason of the grant to him by 
Robert Bone, dean of the college." Brook's 
MSS. See also list of vicars hereafter. 



THE RESURRECTION OF 
SWEDENBORG: 

A VISION. 
Nb flbto: bcbb vicrr Lbo illb bx trjbu 

JUDA. ApOCALTFSIS. 

The passing bell had rung its knell through 

proud Augusta's towers, 
And dark Azrael had summed up the Seer of 

Sweden's hours; 
The crown of wisdom's brightest nys shone 

from his noble brow. 
And his lineaments celestial wore a robe like 

driven snow ; * 

A white dove nestled in his breast, a horrid 

hydra curl'd. 
Dead *neath his feet, as entering the spiritual 

world. , 

All radiant as Apollo, when mom's red horizon 
near, 

The blazing chariot roll'd that bore the won- 
drous charioteer ; 

Of fiery gold, with living stars and jewels 'twas 
emboss'd, 

And high and terribly their heads his flaming 
chargers toss'd ; 

The groves of Eden bent their rosy heads, and 
from on high 

New light appear'd descending like a deluge 
from the sky. 

Like the voice of many waters, when sky 

lashing surges roll. 
All heaven advanced to meet him with a shout 

from pole to pole ; 
Standards arose like boreal streamers o'er old 

ocean's breast. 
And in ranks of millions hailed him, the bright 

armies of the blest I 
On either hand with bumish'd shields, like 

full moons beaming free, 
The way was lined with serried files^ heaven's 

awful chivalry. 

Make way I make way ! for Swedenboig — the 

temple's veil is riven — 
Angels rejoice, the conqueror comes, the triple 

crown'd of heaven ; 
To loftier themes than e'er yet beard awake 

the golden string, 
And ye constellations join your songs to the 

general welcoming : 
Awake, ye heavens of heavens, awake, a king 

approaching see. 
Empyrean cherubim, advance, to bear him 

company ! 

What news fi*om deep Euphrates ? What news 

from banks of Nile ? 
Stands Memphis yet, or Babylon, as proudly 

as erewhile ? 
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Does the city of Zenobia all its beauty yet 

retain 1 
Are the high Olympic games preserv'd where 

once flow'd Pindar's strain ? 
Glides bright Kurotas down into the blue 

Egean sea. 
Unsullied yet by tyrant's feetl Is Greece 

among the free? 

What news from old Iberia, and Lisboa s 

ramparts strong t 
Does Gades, or Grenada green yet trill the 

Moorish song? 
Stands Rome yet on her seven hills in high 

imperial pride? 
Sings Florence from her rose bowers to the 

Adriatic's bride ) % 

How fares it with Helvetia? Do lawless 

bandits dwell 
Tetby the rolling Danube's banks ; the Rhine, 

or the Moselle ? 

Oh France! oh love! oh troubadours! oh 

knights who bent the knee 
To the ladies of the tournament in highborn 

pageantry ! 
Has reason yet taught Bui^ndy the voice of 

God to hear, 
And cast aside the battle axe, or broke the 

Norman spear? 
Lutetia, does she dream of peace, or tune the 

minstrel's strain ? 
Oh speak of lovely Provence and the land of 

Charlemagne. 

What tidings from the banks of Clyde ? What 

news from Tweed and Ayr ? 
From Solway, Yarrow, Forth and Dee, and 

Ettrick's forest fair? 
What news from crag, and scarr, and fell? 

flies yet the eagle free ? 
Are Stirlings towers standing yet; Dunedin 

and Dundee? 
Is Caledonia yet as proud, or is she great as 

when 
The claymore flash'd at Flodden, over kilted 

highlandmen ? 

O tell us of green Erin; is it yet a land of 

gloom ? 
Do Romish dupes, our countrymen, retain their 

ancient home? 
Bound Tara's halls do yet cold blooded 

brute assasins dwell ? 
Does famine o'er her fertile downs uplift its 

horrent yell? 
Or has the emerald land at last retrieved 

her long disgrace? 
Or will her woes end but when ends her 

bad Milesian race? 

Fair England does she conquer still by mighty 

arm and mind ? 
.Do art and science bless her sons, industrious 

and kind? 



Do bards by Thames and Severn sing ? Flows 

learning's lucent tide 
From London over every land the boon of 

thought denied? 
Sounds freedom's trumpet still from high 

Helvellyn*s misty brow, 
To where 'mong sun-lov'd vales and gardens 

Devon's fountains flow ? 

Thus as they came they questioned him, and 

as from mountain storm, 
Crown'd like an antique runic scald came 

Ossian's misty form. 
With the classic sage of Hawthomden came 

Scotia's royal James; 
And Scandinavia's minstrels with their long 

forgotten names: 
Greeting him king Alfred came, old England's 

royal gem. 
Bending his head far flashing with a starry 
> diadem. 

With lambent glories round his brow, from 

Scio's sounding seas, 
Old Homer came, tower'd Illions bard with all 

his Hellenes ; 
There Virgil Ms bright cohorts led, escaped 

sublunar woe, 
From Tiber dancing, Ticino, and sky blue 

Anio, 
There Milton came who blind on earth, now 

with the best could see, 
And with glory Shakespeare rose that drown 'd 

the glories of the three. 

There Hermes came who tuned Mizraim's 

mystic Memnian lyre. 
And Zoroaster, with old ChaJdea's worshippers 

of fire ; 
Cssar and Alexander, with their brazen legions 

bold; 
Cyrus and Darius, with their Satraps clad in 

silk and gold; 
Epaminondas, Pericles, unto their countries 

dear — 
Sophocles, and Socrates^ and Plato too were 

there. 

O marvellously beautiful Helvetia's hero Tell, 
Appear'd 'moiig freedom's martyred sons the 

cavalcade to swell ; 
And Wallace now a cherub came in robes of 

gold and blue. 
Avenged of cruel Edward and his faithless 

country too ; 
And Cromwell shining still more bright, had 

lost fanatic gloom, 
The leveller of monkeries, and dreaded scourge 

of Rome. 

And there was Aristarchus, who showed the 

astral way. 
To Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 

Brahe ; 
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van, 
Type of the boundless Uranos, the more than 

mortal man; 
And kings and princes, bards and heroes, lov'd 

and great, and good, 
Unnumbered and unmentioned, swell'd the 

mighty multitude* 

All hail, resounded &r and wide, as myriads 

moved along. 
Red lightening wreathed the choiristers that 

swell'd the soul df song ; 
High as high heavens sublimest reach such 

harmony they raised, 
That one soft echo nature vast had silenced 

and amazed, 
Though nature's loudest voice had through 

her diapason roU'd, 
From the hoarse earthquake*s deepest groan 

to tinkling strings of gold. 

Careering fiery chariots flamed in radiant 
array, 

And horses clothed with thunder tramp'd 
along the star pav'd way; 

And trumpet call'd to trumpet; as their 
reveilles long they blew, 

And thunder talk'd with thunder as triumph- 
antly they flew; 

And music sounding from afar, with answering 
music strove, 

For joy in treble concord join'd the tenor 
strain of love. 

He comes, the lion conqueror, upon his 
shoulder borne 

The mystic golden key that ope's the pearly 
gates of morn; 

(The New Jerusalem long closed) like the 
dread tornado's roll, 

Hosannahs shook the trembling spheres, and 
woke each distant pole; 

Sinai's trumpet voice again through heaven 
rung loud and long, 

And millions entering through the open por- 
tals, raised the song. 

SONG. 

Immanuel, thy land is fSur, thy rivers flow 

with wine ; 
Thine olives and pomegranates bloom, and 

Sharon's roses shine ; 
All silver- winged, thy turtles coo, flowers 

'neath our footsteps spring; 
Thy living streams with emerald banks, sweet 

things are murmuring; 
Bring forth the harp, the organ bring, the viol 

and the lute, 
'Tis our Passover — the trumpet now shall 

never more be mute. 

We*ve thrown off Egj'pt's burden's—lefl her 
locust eaten plains — 



Her iron furnace we've escaped, and burst 

her brazen chains ; 
The burning desert we have pass'd and weary 

was the way, 
And we know we sinned in murmuring in 

many a bitter day; 
Come forth ye virgins to the dance, with 

cymbal, pipe, and lute, 
'Tis our Passover — ^the trumpet now shall 

never more be mute. 

Jehovah walk'd in fire before, and Jordan's 

waters fled, 
As proudly o'er his banks he flow'd, and 

swell'd upon his bed; 
The Canaanite beheld our tribes with sad and 

troubled brow, 
And giants that withstood our march dissolved 

like summer snow : 
Come forth, ye sons of Israel, ye children of 

the blest, 
For the trumpet of the Passover, henceforth 

shall know no rest. 

Howl in your temples Baal's sons, for Mam- 
mon raise the cry. 

For wing'd destruction coming fast, and storm 
and tempest nigh ; 

Leviathan with hooks is caught, (a laughter 
for the crowd,) 

Our children with the monster play, (the king 
of all the proud;) 

The heathen's land is chang'd to pitch, and 
burns where ravens dwell, 

While the Passover we keep in thy green land^ 
Immanuel. 

Now the silver moon shall never set, the sun 

shall ne^er decline. 
And cloudless constellations sing for ever as 

they shine; 
Unfurl love's banners to the breeze, shout over 

mount and main. 
For righteousness and peace have kiss'd — 

they'll never part again ; 
Heaven's windows open wider still, louder the 

clarions swell. 
For the Passover we keep in thy green land, 

ImmanueL 

Our Zion's girt with mountains, and her towers 

ascend the sky. 
Her citizens are monkrchs, crown'd with awful 

majesty; 
Through Salem's golden streets they dance; 

and in her bowers rest, 
And banquet on the fruits of life, still day^by 

day more blest; 
never more against her king in thought can 

they rebel, 
For the Passover they keep in thy green land, 

Immanuel. 

Stbphbn Favcbtt. * 
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MIND: 
ITS POWER & PLEASURES. 

CONCLUDED. 

That knowledge is necessary and important 
to every one in regard to the toils of life, is 
daily warranted, and dinned in our ears by 
reason of lamentations from those in the 
constant habit of observing the manipulations 
of the ** toiling millions/' and that it is 
equally necessary and important in regard to 
the broken enjoyment of our lives is not less 
obvious. An uninformed individual seldom 
shines as a skillful worker, and the illiterate 
mind is not often capable of making the best 
of the means of enjoyment at his command. 
Without a store of knowledge, and active 
reasoning powers, an individual, day by day 
may wander through creation as in a chaotic 
world, seeing little, and realising little else 
than darkness and vapour, being ignorant of 
that which creates light, and gives power, and 
dignity, and^ imparts a keen zest to life. The 
divine significence of the vestiture of Creation's 
master is altogether hidden from the concep- 
tions of his soul, and his dim eye?, and his 
empty, embryotic mind prevent him from 
ferreting out the limitations of any one thing 
around him, and consequently much that 
would procure him solid and lasting advan- 
tages, and bring him true and refined enjoy- 
ments, is utterly lost to his service. Hence his 
life is at once still, mean, and a deathlike one. 
He is without an idea of the sacredness of 
human nature, the majesty of being, the 
worth of his soul, and the solemn responsi- 
bility, and eternal influence of action. The 
world and all it contains to him is a pure 
nonentity, and God a fable. Let him 
however, acquire a few of the rudiments of 
knowledge, and begin to indulge in the habits 
of observation and reflection, and how soon 
his powers of seeing become quickened and 
enlarged. How much more clear to his mind 
is the true glory and significence of its sur- 
Toimdings, how much higher its conceptions of 
the boundless inheritance of thought nature 
makes him heir to, and how rich, and unfailing 
the stores of joy for his soul she has in her 
mighty bosom. *Tis then his mind becomes 
conscious of its powers, its world, and its 
wonders, and strong by reason of its own faith, 
it struggles to free itself from the engrossing 
materialism of its past existence, and begins to 
spell out, be it never so laboriously, the words 
of infinite wisdom as written and symbolised in 
the rolling universe, of which it forms a tiny, 
but grand, and necessary part. And now 
thoughts soars from height to height, and his 
Boul leaps exultingly from joy to joy Life 
no longer with him is painfully laborious, and 
rapid, but it has become a divine spiritual 
flood, bearing upon its unruffled surface the 
freightage of an immortal. 
The imperishable grandeur of the all-wonder 



world has burst upon his view, and filled his 
soul with a desire to understand, and work out 
more fltly its high destiny. It has snapped 
those ignominious fetters which confined it so 
closely to the sensuous, and merely outer 
circumstances of life, and now its strugglings 
and yearnings are towards the supersensuous, 
the inwardly reliable, lovely and refining. It 
exacts its powers with ever-increasing ardour, 
to make a conquest of God's spiritual king- 
dom, and longs to behold its treasures, and 
share its joys. It seeks for a dwelling place 
within the %hadowof the Great Infinite where 
it would be removed from all those mere- 
tricious influences and activities which tend to 
deface or obliterate all traces of the divinity of 
its being, and to scatter to nothingness those 
hopeful, inspiring, and sublime conscious- 
nesses of a glorious never-ending spiritual 
hereafter. 

As he walks through life hosts of glad in- 
telligences wait upon him, who ever and anon 
whisper into his ears truth after truth, and 
declare unto him mystery after mystery, and 
as their teachings one by one enter his con- 
sciousness more fully does he realise the 
exalted position he occupies in the scale of 
created beings, more and more does his mind 
expand, and thirst for further influxions of 
light and knowledge, firmer grows his faith in 
the arrangements of divine goodness, and 
holier and deeper are his aspirations for pro- 
gress and beauty m the manifestations of his 
life. He reads the new, and the only true 
gospel of Creation, which no man may fully 
preach unto him, that there is a vital union 
between every fact in the outer world, and his 
own soul. Questionless to himself are his 
convictions that all things in this sublunary 
sphere are adapted to minister to his enjoy- 
ment and happiness, and nothing he deems as 
mean, or valueless, and to be scouted. Every 
thing from the tiniest, rudest atom of matter, 
up to the most stupendous and complex object 
he contemplates is suggestive of thought, the 
limits of which, no searchings can fathom, and 
all are full of glorious uses and influences for 
the weal of his soul and body. Full of 
wisdom are all the arrangements of nature, 
and most fitly and harmoniously do all her 
operations and parts accomplish the ends for 
which they were instituted. 

The great circles of time, space, matter, and 
eternity, are compassed, and made to serve 
man's pleasure, and happiness, and O how 
wonderful!/ expansive and mysterious are the 
powers and faculties of mind. Behold how 
limitless and immense its capacities to receive. 
The minutest records of the birth, growth, de- 
velopment, actions and lives of the entire mass 
of the human race from Adam till now — nor 
the fullest history of the universe itself — 
would not disturb its serenity, nor find bounds 
to its infinity, and O how lovingly and con- 
stantly do the multiform objects surrounding 
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it, beseech and provoke it to the attainment of 
knowledge, and to the solution of the true 
history of man's soul, and all the facts of 
nature. 

Turn our steps anywhere in the Tisi- 
ble realms of njatter and we meet with 
singing winds, talking trees, preaching stones, 
and eternal whispering galleries, by which 
the listening and attuned spirit may be en- 
abled to find the true meaning of Science, Art, 
History, Poetry and Religion. Perennial and 
quickening to the intellects are the suasions of 
material forms, and the spiritualities connected 
with them have a benignant, everup^ringing, 
and light-inflooding influence upon its vital 
existence and exertions. With what holy 
rapture does the true lover and prophet of 
nature drink in her every melody, and her 
every inspiration. 

A divine enthusiam fills his soul and im- 
pels him to the highest and most ennobling 
communings and studies. He is crowned 
both as poet, and seer. Spread before him on 
every hand he finds a perpetual banquet of 
the choicest, purest and most exalting of 
human pleasures. To those who are brought 
into an intimate acquaintance with the many 
wondeiful phenomena of Creation she ever 
presents an imposing, and all-entrancing 
aspect. 'Tis her office to thrill the soul with 
music, and to feed it with beauty and sub- 
limity, and O what a divine service does 
she solemnize, and what a grand picture 
gallery can she erect there. Glancing around 
in her domain we gaze upon Alpine scenery, — 
eternal glacier, — snow-capped mountain, — his- 
sing volcano, — dizzying cataracts — foaming 
rivers — awe-striking, and rifted rocks, — rug- 
ged, stern, and unduiatory hills, gloomy coves, 
dangerous scais— romantic caves — ^glittering 
crystals — unfathomable abysses — dark and 
fearful chasms — solitary lakes — immense boul- 
ders — sea-washed pebbles — beautiful and finely 
wrought shells-7-lovely valleys — wide stretch- 
ing plains — meandering streams — prolific banks 
—imposing landscapes — impenetrable woods — 
sweet and enchanting dells — sequestered ham- 
lets — sunshadowed pastures rich with all im- 
aginable colours, and difiusive of eveijr variety 
of fragrance — rugged glens — luxuriant nooks — 
desolated ravines filled with curious, fantastic, 
and naked trunks of trees — with all the inter- 
minable series of shrubs and plants, buds and 
blossoms, fruits and flowers, on the teeming sur- 
face of the earth. After these come the vast 
solitudes — the impressive silences— and the 
primeval solemnities and sublimities of nature. 
Then also have we the manifold rejoicings and 
gaieties of jubilant life-^the mellifluous 
choruses of the tiny birds — the anthems of rip- 
pling brooks — the music of the playful breeze, 
the humming of the million insects that dash 
about in the brightness of the azure heavens, 
and all the pine loves and lofty mirths of ani- 
mate beings from the lowest grade in Creation 



up to conversing commimicating, and thinking 
man, the very top and crowning specimen of the 
Creator's handiwork and skill. O my brothen 
how immense the powers of that mind, the 
great giver of all good things has entrusted to 
your care, how pure and incompressible its 
pleasures, how infinite its worth, and how 
noble its exercisings and accomplishments. 
Why do ye so tenaciously cling to the world 
of sense with its wasting joys, its palling hopes^ 
its dull inspirations, and its cramping life? 
Whilst the ever-new, exhaustless, and quicken- 
ing pleasures of the mind-world await ye. 
Behold the inferior and simplest of the in- 
tellectual pleasures ye may revel in, are fietr 
above in intensity and purity, the highest and 
best of the sensuous enjoyments of life, but ah 
when once the mind becomes awakened to the 
boundless treasures of knowledge, and the 
countless regions of science and philosophy 
which lie unexplored before it, and incite it to 
study and action, by their unspeakable attrac- 
tions and advantages, and O what a life is then 
opened out to man I Sense, and all its grosser 
transient and perishing gratifications becomes 
annihilated by the action and energy of manly 
determination, and all his sacrifices and costs, 
are so many glorious gains. He everywhere 
meets with indications of a divine, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, overacting intelligence — which at 
once command his adoration by their beauty, 
diversity, and sublimity, and his gratitude by 
the manifest goodness and benevolence of de- 
sign throughout the entire realms of matter, 
and however low, through a wise humility, he 
is constrained to rank himself in the scale of 
intelligences, he feels that the Creator has in- 
cluded him in the infinite whole, ^and linked 
him as a co-worker with himself." Thus he 
grasps the mighteness of life, the eternal so- 
lemnity, and impressiveness of action, and the 
awful grandeur of his destiny in the ultimate 
purposes of the divine mind. Filled with 
solemn thought, as he contemplates the great- 
ness, and the awfulness of the part he is des- 
tined to play in .the divine drama of life, and 
of the universe, he strikes the blow, and all the 
puerilities and levities of the day are swept 
from his path, and he passes on with step 
elastic, head erect, and with hands ready to do 
the work he finds prepared for him. His 
mind asserts and exerts itself, and rennovation, 
and spiritualisation begins. Idea after idea, 
and fact after fttct dart across the electric lines 
of Creation, and find needful recess truly in 
its chambers, and at once he becomes a noble, 
true high priest of the the present with all its 
joys and labours, and an eloquent prophet of 
the future with its glowing pictures, and bright 
hopes of the ** good time coming." 

** On, forever on'^ is the flaming inscriptions 
he deciphers in the coloured world around, 
and on the holy destiny of his own soul. He 
finds himself in a wondrous tide of thought, 
which heaves and rolls, and rolls, bearing him 
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light out into infinity and eternity. He is 
well nigh OTerwhelmed with the infloodings of 
light, and of God, and he is constrained to cry 
out Behold ! the glory of the Lord, ye slum- 
bering children of the race of man, come out 
of those dark, damp, noisome channels in which 
ye have hitherto passed your existence, and 
dwell under the presence of the eternal sun, 
so that its rays shall bathe your ruined souls 
in floods of glorious light. Come out from 
among the multiform broods of ignorance, 
develryand care, and revel in light, purity, 
beauty and joy. Cease to pursue that which 
ends in emptiness, and restless disquietude. 
Be not numbered among bubble- worshippers, 
l^ut be lion-hearted for the stem realities, and 
the battles of a true dignified life. Stand 
firm, and independent, and rely upon' the 
strength and resources of your own hearts, 
thus shall ye draw purest ^ielicity from their 
inwelling fountains of blessedness. Let your 
minds, and your lives take a part in the 
great work of the now*time, and look ye 
also forward for progression and coming 
glory. Be ready and waitful for all those 
glorious, and uplifting influzions of know- 
ledge, and beauty, which science and nature 
shall send into your souls if ye will. 

The universe is but the embodiment of 
infinite mind, and ye are endowed with powers 
of perception, and thinking, for the express 
purpose of mastering its lessons, and employ- 
ing its agencies and influences in the uses of 
lite, and for the happin^s of your race. 
There is no place, no time, and no season in 
which (iod has not thought of, and worked for 
your exaltation. Creation is a grand, solemn 
; cathedral, full of divine voices, and set around 
with all gloriously painted windows, and you 
need only to go in there, and your ears shall 
catch the sound of the one, and your eyes 
•shall see the other. 

Spring with its reviving life, its bright, 
green buds, and its opening blossoms, summer 
with its magnificent luxuriance and rich beau- 
ties, autumn with its matured glories, and 
mellowed ripeness, winter with its cold deso- 
lateness, and its sublime shroud all play a 
grand part in the universe for your education, 
the unfolding and development of^your crown- 
ing minds, and to minister to the royal beauty 
and worth of your expansive souls. ** Come 
up hither, and I will tell ye all my secrets, 
and give you of my joys which are pure 
and manifold** says nature in all her works, 
to man. ^ Dwell with me, and partake of the 
manna, and the nectar 1 have prepared, and 
ye shall become new men, capable of higher 
enjoyments, and doings than heretofore has 
contented you.^' ** I will cause you to expand 
and grow, so that ye shall take your 
stand with all those illustrious personages 
which I have nurtured and reared." Be ye 
faithful to my admonitions and teachings, and 
ye shall not ^ame in the presence of those 



princely and august minds 1 have developed 
and made strong. Be ye heroic doers of the 
truths I enunciate so ye shall not fear to stand 
side by side with the glorious army of martyrs 
I have raised up, and schooled to suffer and to 
do, while declaring my Gospels." *' Behold, 
what god- like children have grown up under 
my teachings, what poets and philosophers, 
and lovers, who alone have made your history 
glorious 1 Come ye also, youths, and maid- 
ens, O men and women, rely upon your own 
souls, — ^your own strength — and do not follow 
basely and lowly in tlie track of the insane, 
wandering world. For ye also there is new- 
ness of life, love, hope,^ and unbounded 
progression.*' 

*< O let us walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 
And so thro' those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows." 

WiLnFLOWJBB. 






THE DAUGHTER'S APPEAL. 

Oh blame me not dear mother, 

Beai; with me for awhile. 
Nor song, nor dance, nor music can 

My saddened heart beguile. 

I*ve loved too long, too truly. 

Thus quickly to forget, — 
But time and absence from these scenes 

May banish my regret. 

Speak kindly dearest mother, 

I need your love and care, 
For all things here remind me of 

The cause of my despair. 

He shall not see my weakness, 

Nor could I bear the strife, 
'Twixt inward grief and outward calm. 

It would destroy my life. 

Nor would I blight the happines 

Of that sweet girl, his bride; 
May she never know his faithlewaesSy 

Nor feel in him less pride. 

I would go into the country, 
On earth's bright scenes to look. 

Communing there with nature's God, 
My company a book. 

Let me be true to nature, 

Deceit I dare not try ; 
I would not for the wealth he's won, 

Thus prove a living lie. 

Grant my iiequest, dear mother. 

Plead with my fieither dear. 
And my heart whispers peace will come 

Your daughter's heart to cheer. 

God bless you for your kindness, 

I knew you would consent, 
I go to seek 'midst birds and flowers. 

Sweet peace and true content. 

Ann Mom* 
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HOLYWELL ASH: 

A TALE OF BRADFORD IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was on a bright June morning, in the year 
1643, that a youth was to be seen wending his 
way carefully along the fields in the bottom of 
the dale which stretched so peacefully from 
Bradford towards the distant nver Aire. The 
scenery was difiFerent then to what it is at the 
present time. Were the resident of that pe- 
riod to return, he would not know his native 
village, and the difference could not be greater 
to him if an earthquake had changed the whole 
aspect of nature. 

With a silvery musical sound, where the 
viUagers often caught their trout, the beck 
sped on its way, mingling its tones with the 
early song of the lark, the blackbird and the 
thrush. 0*er Eccles-hill the first faint grey 
streaks of morning began to play, while every 
moment gave a warmer hue, and a deeper 
tinge to the fleecy heralds of the god of day. 
The hawthorn blossom scented the air with 
its strong aroma, and the roses decked the 
hedge- rows in their varied tints of white, and 
pink, and crimson. At every step the late 
primroses, cowslips, fragrant violets — in fact 
the whole tribe of field flowers were opening 
their petals to the sweet influence of the 
morning light 

But all the sights, and scents, and sounds, 
which at other times would have bound our 
early traveller in rapt admiration, weie passed 
unthought of or unheeded. With hurried 
step, and wary eye, lest danger should be 
lurking in the path, the youth went on. Now 
at one bound he crosses the beck, and begins 
to ascend the western side of the valley. With 
a buoyant and elastic step he mounts the 
declivity. His frame dilates, his senses be- 
come more acute, and his eye expands under 
the influence of some master passion working 
within. He stops on the brow of the hill, 
beneath a wide-spreading ash, round which a 
rustic' seat has been placed. He is alone, and 
turns his face towards the valley which he has 
just crossed, and becomes for a few moments 
absorbed in contemplating the scene spread 
out before him. Southward as far as his eyes 
can see, densely wooded hills are just beginning 
to show the effect of the dawning light. There, 
where the opposite eastern hill terminates, 
abruptly pushing itself into the centre of the 
dale, the parish church, already the scene of 
fierce battle, rears its battlemented tower 
above the surrounding woods. Wapping, 
Spinkwell, now densely populated, and pierced 
by yawning stone quarries, was then a dense 
wood, which stretched unbroken round by 
Windhill. It was a lovely scene, and with 
its diversified characteristics might well lay 



claim to be '^ one of England's loveliest dale«^ 
and noted for its salubrious climate.*' 

As Hugh Horton was thus gazing on the 
scene we have described, his half attentive 
ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and he turned towards the lane which, led 
from Bradford to the place where he was 
standing. With flushed cheeks and eager 
steps a maiden drew near, and in a few sec- 
onds Hugh had darted forward, and was 
leading Sarah Naylor to the rustic seat 
beneath the tree. 

The hero of our tale was one of the family, 
a somewhat distant branch, who have given 
the name to a part of the parish of Bradford. 
His relatives mostly sided with the royal party 
in the struggle which was then convulsing the 
land. Hugh, however, full of enthusiasm, 
. and ardent love for liberty, had espoused the 
cause of the parliament, and at this time was 
an oilicer in the parliamentary army. Sarah 
Naylor was the daughter of a small but 
respectable tradesman — his only daughter — 
ana, as the times were, had been well brought 
up. She was a ^ comely looking girl, and 
noted in the village for her kindness, her 
scholarly training, and her piety. She — • 
though meek and retiring in her demeanour — 
was a thorough Puritan ; a type of those who 
abounded in the land before the term Puritan 
came to be used as meaning those more out- 
rageous yiews of religion and government 
which brought discredit on the name. 

For many years, Hugh and Sarah, with the 
consent of her father, and of Hugh's family, 
had been lovers. The civil war had, however, 
interposed an insuperable obstacle ; the repub- 
lican sentiments of the Naylors having offended 
the royalist predilections of the Hortons. 
An attempt was made to break off the attach- 
ment ] petty annoyances, and persecutions had 
driven Hugh away from his home, and he had 
enlisted among thp parliamentary forces. By 
diligent attention to his duties, by a bold and 
intelligent bearing which had several times 
distinguished him in action, he had rapidly 
risen till now he held a commission as lieuten- 
ant under Fairfax. The royalists threatening 
Bradford, had marched to Adwalton, on the 
present road to Wakefield, and Hugh in pros- 
pect of the coming fight, had sought this 
interview with his beloved at the Holywell 
Ash. Little did either of them think that 
their meeting was known, and that enemies 
had planned to surprise them. 

For a few moments the lovers sat beneath 
the old tree, gazing into the well just at their 
feet, and memory busily pictured the many 
times they had sat thus in the iull enjoyment 
of happiness. Now a shade was on each brow, 
and there was in both a tenderness too deep 
for words. 

"Hugh !" at length murmured Sarah, 
almost inaudibly, but he spoke not, for the 
tone of hex yoice thrilled through his frame.. 
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Raising her hand and placing it on his arm, 
she said — " Hugh ! why did you venture to 
come here ? You know I was sure to come 
when you sent for me, but why place yourself 
in this peril P 1 am watched every day, and 
I am not sure that your messenger escaped 
without being noticed." 

** Sarah, I do not know why I have wished 
for this meeting, but I have been so impressed 
lately with the desire to see thee again. Per- 
haps some good is to be acomplished, and the 
Lord thou knowest teaches his people in 
strange ways. I have often thought of thee, 
in the night-watch ^ in the forced march ; in 
the midst of the battle ; often have I thought 
thou wert by my side." 

'* Oh, Hugh, do not peril thy life rashly ; 
be careful for my sake, and for thy mother's, 
lest any harm come to thee." 

" How is my mother.^" 

'^ About the same Hugh, still cold and dis- 
tant, and though there are few that think as 
she does, yet she carries it bravely among 
them all." 

* Poor mother ! and, yet, I know she will. 
Oh, my beloved, how I wish that she thought 
with us, and was like thyself the friend of 
freedom and her country! How pleasant it 
would be then to think you both were thinking 
of me, and perhaps together praying for our 
cause " 

'^ Hugh, is it not a dreadful work to fight 
against our own countrymen P I often shud- 
der at the thought, and often pray that it may 
be stopped." 

" Why, my dear girl, at any time war is an 
evil, and civil war an e-vil which cannot be too 
strongly condemned, but even civil war is 
better than a state of slavery which despots 
would bring us to. On their heads all the 
guilt lies J and they must answer for it, who, 
by their cruelties and tyrannies drive a people 
to arm and fight for their liberties. "Who that 
loves his country but would fight for her ? 
And who that is an Englishman, and a chris- 
tian, but would feel it his duty and his 
privilege to give his life for her liberties? 
'1 hink of this fair dale becoming the scene of 
a tyrant's lawless deeds. Think of a king 
setting himself above all laws and all author- 
ities, and what surety have we that there 
shall be either law or authority other than the 
king's will ? None ! Therefore are we bound 
by every consideration for all we love, both in 
our country and our homes, to withstand all 
attempts made to enslave us.'' 

^' But Hugh, I am so often terrified that 
thou wilt be slain. Any thing unusual throws 
me into a fright, and I tremble lest every day 
should bring me news of thy death^ or of 
something happening thee. I fear me some- 
thing will prevent us from ever being permitted 
to live with each other." 

" Nay, my love, cast those fears away, and 
do not o'er distress thyself. For thy' sake I 



will take cdre of myself, but do not let me find 
such a cloud upon thy face— there are happy 
days in store rbr us. Thou knowest I love 
thee, and that nothing can change that love.*' 

" Aye Hugh, I trust thee, but because I love 
thee I am full of fears and misgivings." 

"But Sarah, knowest thou not that there is 
one above us who cares for us, who watches 
over us, who guards us? Hast thou lost thy 
faith in Him who keepeth His elect as the 
apple of his eye ? Nay, I know thou speakest 
from thy fears. And my sweet one it is well 
that we should look dangers in the face, and 
be prepared for them. Very many have lost 
their lives in these wars, and I may lose mine. 
But thou would'st not have me stay at home 
in idleness and ease, wishing or even praying 
for the righteous cause to prosper — ^no I 1 
know thy true English heart that it would 
shed its last drop of blood for the defence of 
its laws and its liberties." 

" Ah Hugh, I have thought lately that some 
of the deeds of the parliament are not so 
justifiable as I would like them to be. What 
sayest thou?" 

"'Tis true! I have been much troubled 
at times — I cannot see my way clear — I do 
know, however, that our cause was just at 
first — many, very many, pious men are at 
the head of af^irs — but it is not to be denied 
that in times like these self-seekers, rapa- 
cious, turbulent, violent men will push them- 
selves forward. Such things must be expected, 
and they may have the effect of destroying our 
work, but even that would be better than to 
have submitted to the tyranny which would 
have stamped out the very spark of liberty in 
an Englishman's breast. We shall at least 
teach them a useful lesson who would have 
played the tyrant over us, and our posterity, 
if not we, will reap the harvest, the seeds 
of which we are sowing in blood o'er the 
land. Also there is a God o'er all, who doeth 
right in the earth, one who has our beloved 
country in his especial care, and he "will 
make all things work together for good." To- 
morrow, love, we go to meet the rojxilist 
army — it is encamped we hear by common 
report near to the village of Adwalton — it 
is possible that a fight may take place, and 
I wanted to see thee once more lest I should 
fall in the fight. I give thee a parting gift, 
a ring of curious workmanship which I have 
bought for thee from a fellow-soldier, who 
got it in London. Wear it for my sake, and 
if I should fall thank God that thou hast 
been called to make such a sacrifice for the 
good of thy country." 

" Hugh, I'll wear it for thy sake, and may 
He who has kept thee hitherto, still protect 
thee." 

"Farewell, my love — just one kiss— fare- 
well!" 

"God be with thee, Hugh— farewell ! 

With a seeming light step the young soldier 
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turned, &nd lightly bounded down the hill; 
while she gazed after him weighed down by 
an undefinable load of coming sorrow. With 
a start, however, she turned, and looking 
towards the village she saw a small troop 
of horsemen, in the royal colours, galloping 
towards the place where she stood. One 
loud shout, or rather shriek, she gave, and 
nrged Hugh to run for his life* He turned, 
aoa saw her beckoning with her arms, his 
quick ears caught the tramp and clatter of 
the cavalry, and knowing that his beloved 
one was safe, he turned, and, just as the 
crack of firearms proclaimed that his pur- 
suers had seen him and fired at him, with 
redoubled speed he ran striking across the 
valley, for the sheltering woods before him 
where was the only chance of his saving 
his life. 

{To he continued) 



THE DISCONTENTED SPIRIT. 

Oh ! how my Spirit pants, 

To find some blessed spot, 
Afiir from human haunts. 

Where it may dwell, and not 
Feel more the sorrow, pain, and wrong. 
Which only to this life b/elong. 

But can a spot be found 

That has that blessing rare ? 
Search all the world around. 

We shall not find it there ; 
For earth, with all its ample space, 
Can boast not of so blest a place. 

If there be such a spot 

To erring mortals given, 
Where sorrow enters not, 

'Tis to be found in Heaven : 
Where life is but a round of joy — 
Of happiness without alloy. 

Then, weary Spirit, cease 

To mourn thy present lot, 
Nor more thy sins increase 

By griefs availing not : 
Be patient, soon the time will come 
When thou must leave thy present home. 

When tempted thus look round 
Where others dwell, and see 

Can none on earth be found 
Afflicted like to thee? 

Tea, restless Spirit, thousands now 

'Neath greater troubles meekly bow. 

Then give thy thanks to God, 
^ For mercies shown to thee ; 
Else may His chastening rod 

Applied severely be : 
Humbly before His footstool bend^ 

And let thy orisons ascend. 



Queenshead. 



Thomas Kxnwortht. 



ELLEN AND L 

Ellen and I were unfriends — ^we didhit like 
each other. Ellen was the cleverest girl at 
school — lessons were nothing 'to her — she 
learnt them at a glance. Scripture lessons 
that were always a terrrible bore to me in my 
school days, were '^ trifles light as air*' to 
Ellen. Catechism, collects, the articles, 
Scripture questions, and questions on the 
sermon, all were one to Ellen. She had 
always the appropriate text at the tip of her 
tongue — in fact she seemed as if she had 
swallowed a bible — thoroughly digested it, and 
had the power of bringing it up in fragments 
as required*. 

Ellen was a wonderful girl ; a rata avU, I 
couldn't but admire her cleverness, her talent 
and her learning, though I disliked her all the 
while ; and my dislike was cordially recipro- 
cated. Ellen had been at school a long time, 
it was almost her home, and she had learnt to 
consider it as a right — as her own especial 
prerogative as an aboriginee to dictate, to 
contfol, and to command her subordinates in 
class — to rule and govern, with despotic sway, 
all those who were dubbed with the apellation 
of the "new girls.** 

I came under this class — 1 hadn't been at 
school a year — and Ellen who had been re- 
garded as " monarch of all she surveyed" for 
half a dozen years was enraged that the new 
girl should resist her authority ; should dare to 
hurl the gauntlet of defiance at the oldest girl 
at school, and the first giri in the first class to 
boot. It was an unheard of aggression of he 
rights — It couldn'c be put up with, and it 
shouldn't be. This decision on the part of 
Ellen was the origin of a civil war>— civil war 
• — definition — a war between two fections of 
the same country — The Romans called them 
social wars— strange names both when applied 
to wars — as if wars could be civil and social. 
Well, our war could not be a civil war 
according to this given definition, for we were 
not of the same country. Ellen was Irish — 
I was English. Well, civil or social, the war 
went on. 

Perhaps there was an affinity between our 
dispositions. Ellen was over-bearing, high- 
spirited, and accustomed to rule. I was — 
well it matters not what — but I wouldn't sub- 
mi to Ellen's control. The result was, the 
war progressed. Ellen detested the stupid 
looking Yorkshire girl, and the stupid looking 
Yorkshire girl entertained a corresponding 
amount of regard for the haughty, over-bearing 
Irish girl. Ellen was Irish ; that might be 
one reason why I took an almost instinctive 
dislike to her. I had always somehow ^ or 
other associated Irish people with soldering 
irons, and t'atrick Reed, and muideis, and 
little ragged barefooted beggar boys, selling 
ludfer matchesy and pilfering any thing they 
could finger. 
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Ellen was a true specimen of the real Irish 
breed. Her face had the unmistakable cast 
peculiar to the children of Erin ; broad, round, 
and cheeky, with blue f?ray eyes; a firm, 
white, even set of teeth i black hair that grew 
low on the forehead, and a robust rounded 
healthy figure. Such was Ellen, the cleverest 
girl in school, and my avowed enemy. 

Many months of bickerings and ceaseless 
fratchings passed over, and I grew heartily 
weary of this never ending hostility. I ad« 
mired Ellen, and I sincerely longed to add 
liking to admiration. I even meditated 
holding out the flag of truce, hfit there was 
something within that witheld me from this 
act of submission. 

One day I had done something that merited 
a reward, and the teacher gave me two 
oranges. What a treasure ! Those only who 
have been cooped up for months in a secluded 
nook,'far away from pastry cooks and apple 
women's stalls, can imagine with what pleasure 
J regarded my treasure. What a feast I had 
in anticipation ! I looked fondly at the two 
rdugh-coated golden coloured globes as I held 
them in my hand — and — yes I must give one 
of these to Isabella. Isabella was my dear 
friend, my school sister, Isabella was delight- 
ed with her acquisition, and her sparkling 
black eyes shed thanks and kisses as she 
bounded away with her present. 

The thought crossed my mind, what if I 
were to give the other to Ellen 1 Our teacher 
had been telling us of the happiness that would 
result from kindness exercised even towards 
our enemies, and I thought, what if I reduce 
the theory to practice? I was something of 
an experimentalist, and I pictured to myself 
Ellen s delight on receiving an anonymous gift, 
and then I considered if I eat it myself I shall 
not enjoy it half as much as if I give it to 
Ellen and witness her gladness and grateful 
curiosity to discover the donor. It would be 
fine I thought to watch Ellen munch her 
orange unwitting that it came from that stupid 
hateful Yorkshire girl. And yet the desire to 
retain it was strong within me. It may seem 
a trifling aflair to those who may read this 
small fiict, and yet I hereby testify that I had 
never hitherto passed a mofre trying ordeal 
than in the simple childish matter of the 
orange. I conquered, however, at last. In a 
sheet of writing paper I folded up the orange, 
addressed it to Ellen, and dropped it unseen 
into her locker. Then I sat down ahx off to 
watch the result. 

In a short time Ellen went to put away her 
lesson books, and I saw her take up the 
globular parcel, and undo the cover. Ellen 
looked at the orange, and then at the address, 
and again at the orange, and again at the 
address, to make sure that it was meant for 
her, and there was a look of pleasurable sur- 
prise on her face as she turned tliat radient orb 
on the girls in the room, that fully repaid me 



for any self-denial I had practiced. I quite 
liked Ellen just then — half my antipathy van- 
ished at the thought that I had caused her so 
much pleasure; and reafler, if there is one 
person in the world for whom you entertain 
dislike or hatred, if you will just do that 
person a kindness from a pure motive you will 
prove the truth of my experience, and if you 
don't acknowledge that you have gained more 
happiness by promoting the happiness of your 
enemy, than if you had achieved ever such a 
bitter revenge, why just come to me and I will 
make you a present of my opinion about you, 

Ellen was in fits to find out the donor. 
Nobody knew of course, and Ellen went jroand 
and asked every girl individually, but she 
became none the wiser. " I know I needn't 
ask you, you are too illnatured," she said as 
she passed me. At another time I should 
have given an angry retort, but now I could 
afford to smile quietly to myself, and let 
her pass on. 

A week passed away, and I was sitting alone 
in the class-room one evening, bending over 
my lesson books, when I heard the door open, 
and looking up, there stood Ellen. The 
expression of her blue gray eyes was quite 
changed, and there was a look half kind and 
relenting, and half incredulous, on her mbi- 
cand Irish countenance, that pleased and 
puzzled me. Ellen stood a moment, and then 
said in a kind voice, quite different from h«r 
usual harsh tones — 

" Thank you for the orange you gave me." 

Before I could reply she closed the door and 
was off again, and I puzzled my brain all the 
evening, conjecturing how she had found it 
out. 

That night the moon shone calmly and 
brightly through the windows of our dormitory, 
and after we were all in bed a white figure 
glided noiselessly into the room, and came to 
my bedside. It was Ellen, I could see her 
quite distinctly in the moonlight. ''Jane,** 
she whispered, bending towards me, *• will you 
forgive me for being unkind to you?** 

I held out my hand with a thrill of purer 
pleasure than most people can comprehend, 
and Ellen put her arms round my neck and 
gave me a very energetic cuddle. No queen 
at the moment of her coronation ever experi* 
enced such a delicious morsel of happiness as 
I tasted in Ellen's kiss of friendship. 

"May I sleep with you to night?* she 
asked. I opened my arms, and Ellen crept 
close to me, and so all the night the hateful 
Yorkshire girl, and the equally hateful Irish 
girl, shared one pillow, and the bright moon 
streamed down on the two forms sleeping 
lovingly in each others embrace. 

From that night Ellen and I were firm 
friends — we got to understand each other, and 
to love each other, and when I visited her 
some time ago, Ellen reminded me of that 
first night df our union. 
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" Oh, Jane," she said, " I loved you ever 
after as if you had been Irish.** 

Well, friend reader, there is a moral hid 
in the folds of this little sketch I bequeath 
to you the felicity of finding it out and 
acting upon it. 

Jbnnt Wrbn. 



THE YEAR 1860: A RETROSPECT. 

BT A BRADFORD 6CHOOL-GIRL. 

Another year has just come to a close, another 
year with its joys and sorrows, with its good 
works and its evils, has passed away. Let us 
pause to look back upon the old year, I860, 
and see what is written on the pages of its 
history. Let us try to form some idea of the 
place it will occupy in the world's estimation ; 
how the actions, more or less glorious, perform- 
ed during its short existence, will be regarded 
in coming centuries by fUture historians. 

Through life it is easy to trace a thread of 
connection by which events are enchained as 
it were and made subservient to each other. 

In France it is the custom on New Year.s 
Day for the Emperor to hold a levee, and to 
meet all the different members of the different 
Diplomatic corps, and generally, from the 
speech which he then utters, a very adequate 
opinion may be formed of the line of diploma- 
cy his Majesty intends pursuing. 

On the 1st of January, 1859, the Emperor 
slighted the Ambassador of Austria. Europe 
wondered and watched with anxiety what 
must be the inevitable results of such an action. 
An open rupture between Austria and France 
could not fail to ensue, and war was declared. 
For some time Austria has held important 
possessions in the north of Italy. The Ital- 
ians, to whom the Austrian yoke had long 
been distasteful, determined to avail themselves 
of Austria's present embarrassment, to throw 
off the dominion ; in this enterprise the Freneh 
Emperor seconded them. His motives for so 
doing do not appear to be very clearly known ; 
it might be to give his name some renown ; it 
might be to further his own ambitious views; 
it could scarcely be pure philanthropy to set 
the Italians free. What his reasons for so 
doing were, remains to be proved. At the 
head of his troops he came to several engage- 
ments with the Austrians, and finally, in the 
Bummer of 1859, defeated them in the battles 
of Solferino and Magenta. 

Shortly after these encounters peace was 
proclaimed between Austria and France, and 
if Napoleon gained but little territory, he 
returned to be courted and flattered by the 
French nation. 

The seeds of rebellion once sown in Italy 
were not to be easily uprooted. Previous to 
the Austrian war all Europe had heard of the 



despotic government of Naples. The king of 
Naples having declined to accede to some of 
the terms proposed for the amelioration of the 
Neapolitans, Garibaldi, a Sicilian patriot, 
headed his countrymen, who took up arms. 
Gradually the spirit of rebellion spread, and 
" Unita Italiana" became the watchword of 
Italy. The king and queen of Naples left the 
city, which opened to receive Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi fought not for himself or for his 
own renown; his intention was to free his 
country, and to make Victor Emanuel king of 
Italy, of which new kingdom Rome was to be 
the capital. Owing to some misunderstanding 
with Victor Emanuel and his prime minister. 
Garibaldi returned quietly to his island home, 
where he now resides in comparative seclu- 
sion. It is undoubted that Garibaldi is a true 
patriot, and by some he may even be regarded 
as the greatest man of the age. 

It is universally acknowledged that the 
government of Naples was tyrannical ; no 
doubt the people had their grievances; but was 
there no other means of redress except open 
rebellion ? Bear and forbear should hava 
been the motto of the king of Naples and his 
subjectfl. A few concessions on both sides 
might have saved much bloodshed ! and 'he 
would in all probability have retained his 
crown. It is true that gre^t political reforms 
are seldom accomplished by peaceable means. 
Even in our own free England have we not to 
regret that some political measures could not 
be brought forward without convulsing the 
whole kingdom, and ending in the violent 
death of a monarch, and the dethronement of 
another, who with his family ended their days 
in exile. Who can read that melancholy page 
of history without entering and feeling deeply 
for the sorrows and miseries of the mifortunate 
Stuarts] and feel the truth of poor Mary 
Queen of Scots* presentiment, that in quitting 
France she was bidding farewell to happiness. 
Well would it have been if the misfortunes of 
the Stuarts had ended with Mary, but it was 
ordained otherwise. And who does not even 
to this day feel a glow of enthusiasm at the 
very name of Prince Charlie, his hair-breadth 
escapes and misfortunes stir up all our sym- 
pathies, and with true feeling could we say 
with him — 

« 'Twere better to be bom a peasant, 
Than live an exiled king.** 

Perhaps, however, his defeat was the means 
of securing to us that constitution of which 
every Englishman is so justly proud. In later 
times in France no one can read the ac- 
count of the reign of Terror, without feeling 
their blood run cold at the cruelties 
and horrors perpetrated in the name of 
liberty. And who can contemplate the 
misfortunes and humiliations of Louis the 
16th, and his family, without sheding bitten 
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team of commu8eration» and acknowledge 
that they suffered for the sins and misrule 
of their predecessQrs. And this is the case 
with the young king and queen of Naples, 
who are now >suffering for the mismanage- 
ment of former reigns; they have shown 
courage and hravery at Gaeta truly Roman, 
and we can only wish that they may never 
be obUged to seek a home in a foreign land, 
but ^ere long be restored to their rightful 
crown. 

Thus has the year 1861 dawned to see 
Italy torn by conflicting factions, and in 
spite of some very sagacious predictions, his 
holiness the pope is still at Rome. 

In the interest of the Italian question we 
must not forget wars which have occupied 
more especially the English nation. And 
subjects of deep interest to us must be the 
late war&re in New Zealand, and the Chi- 
nese war. In China the struggle was sharp 
but short, and 1861 sees all the ports in 
China open to European commerce. Al- 
though the advantages must be great for 
Europe, they must be still greater for the 
Chinese, who must in course of time become 
more civilized, and must gradually emerge 
from the state of semi-barbarism in which 
they are at present plunged. 

Amongst the remarkable events of the past 
year must not be forgotten the dreadful 
massacres perpetrated by the Druses. The 
past year was also characterised by the Vol- 
unteer movement, but it is to be hoped that 
England may never need such protectors. 

Much might be said of the discoveries 
and social reforms made during the past 
year; of the benefits which it is hoped may 
arise from the Chinese treaty; free trade 
with France, and the abolition of passports, 
etc. ; of the progress of literature ; of great 
men passed away; but suffice it here to say 
that 1860 was a most eventful year, and will 
long be remembered in history. 



SELF EXAMINATION. 

Let not soft slumber close mine eyes, 

Ere I have recollected thrice— 

The train of actions through the day. 

Where have my feet marked out their way ? 

What have I learnt where'er I've been, 

From all I've heard, from all I've seen ? 

What know I more that's worth the knowing, 

What have I done that's worth the doing ? 

What have I sought that I should shun ? 

What duties have I left undone ? 

Or into what new follies run ? 
These self enquiries are the road. 
Which le^ to virtue and to God. 



PLEASURES OF THIS WORLD. 

It is astonishing that any one can be found, 
who says: — * There is no pleasure in this 
world !' Placed as we are in a world so 
beautiful, that it speaks in every trace of it, 
the handy work of an all- loving, as well as an 
all-wise. Creator ; and endowed as we are with 
capacities for appreciating and enjoying it in 
all its beauty. 

Whether we look around on the distant 
landscape, or examine minutely the vegetation 
by which we are everywhere surrounded — 
whether we stand in awe before the storm, or 
are thrilled with joy at the merry sunshine, — 
to the calm and humble mind, all, all is 
beautiful I 

Is it not a pleasure to stand on some lofty 
eminence, and see the grandeur of nature laid 
out before us in all its variety? In the 
foreground a long reach of pasture, dotted 
here and there with trees and cattle, bounded 
by a silver stream, which winds its peaceftil 
course to where it is lost behind the old arched 
bridge, reflected in its bosom ; and ever and 
anon hidden from our sight by the shruba 
which grow upon its banks, jealous of their 
treasure, spreading out their branches like 
arms to embrace its surface. On the opposite 
side rise woods, rich and grand with their 
varied foliage j broken here and there, by fern 
and moss covered crags which appear, as if 
struggling to burst forth — ^while down the sides 
of one of them, dashes and plunges a water- 
fall, like a thing of life ! The whole bounded 
by a range of purple hills, which give a rest 
to the eye, and repose to the picture 1 

Is it not a pleasure to saunter through the 
hallowed precincts of some old Abbey, and 
watch the moon rise through the mullioned 
windows; and listen to the soft lay of the 
nightingale, as it mingles sweetly with the 
night-wind creeping from leaf to leaf; while 
the moon, edging every object with sUver, 
throws a deep softness over the whole 1 

Again, is it not a pleasure to stand upon 
the shore, and see the dazzling light of 
the sun reflected in every Tipple thai dances 
on the seat And listen to the never ceasing 
moan of the restless waves? 

Is it not a pleasure to see and hear the 
innocent gambols of merry children^ — ^to ac- 
quire knowledge — ^to hang upon the honied 
words of some great orator — to listen to the 
studied performance of a great musician, 
or to many voices and instruments blending 
in sweet harmony? Indeed the ways in 
which men are capable of receiving pleasure, 
seem to be as many and as various as them- 
selves. 

Many of these pleasures are in the reach 
of most of us ; some, to but a few : but, 
there are other pleasures, of a purer, deeper, 
and more-lasting character, which a gracious 
Providence has placed withux the reach of 
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< Peace ahoTO all earthly dignfticiy 
A itill aad qniei consocnee^— 

vhat, with the cafan joj that attends those 
who go about seeretljr doin^ good 1 The man 
tiiat soothes his friend's d isUc ss t hat lelieves 
bis fimished feUow-aeatme — that heals a 
wounded heait—that smooths the pillow, and 
di c eis the djring boms of the fnendleas flick — 
leaps not onlj a more intense momentaiy joj, 
fioB the act itsei^ but the appioTing wiuspers 
of the fltHl mudl Toiee within, lewaiding him 
with bappineas akin to that, which is only 
felt bf those, who are 'where sooow is ui- 
kaown.' 



THE EDETOK'S TABLE. 

Thv HcvroKT o9 OUR Parish Church. 
Oar readen will pereeiTe that we begin in this 
number a History of St. Peten*s Church, 
Bradford ; a place endeared to thousands who 
bare been bom and bronght up within the 
sound of its musical bells. For this treat we 
are indebted to Mr. John James, F.8.A., the 
author of the '•History of Bradford," the 
** History of the Worsted Mann&ctnre in 
England," and otiier works. 

Oar account is copied from the ** History of 
Bradford,** and will be rendered yaluable by 
the addition of new notes and other matter, 
some of which will be obtained from the ex- 
tensiTe and yaluable historical M.S.S., in the 
poflsesnon of Edward Hailstone, Esq., of 
Horton HalL 

A few copies of Mr, James's *' History of 
Bradford," are still on sale, and may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Henry Gaskarth, Ko. 3, West- 
gate, at 12a. each.^ 

David Clarksoh. Mr. Kicbol, the emi- 
nent Edinburgh Publisher, announees the issue 
of a ** New Library of Puritan Divinity." 
The authors selected are Manton, Libbes, 
Chamock, Thos. Adams. Bp. Reynolds, David 
Clsrkson, and Thomas iBrooks. 

This David Clarkson, was the second son of 
Robert Claikson, of Fairgap in Bradford, 
Yeoman, and was bom there in 1623. Fair- 
gap is the stre^ running out of Westgate at 
the end of the Pack Horse Inn. 

His fiuher died in 1631, and by a post 
mortem inquisition, taken in 1632, it appears 
he possessed considerable estates in Idle and 
Bradfordf which be left among his three chil- 
dren, viz. — 1st William his eldest son, who 
mained Eliiabeib, danghter of Thoam Sharp, 



of LaHe Hortoo, by 

children. This WiDiaa Claifcaow was 

of Addle, near Leeds, 

28th ApriL 1660. 2ad Maiy, who 

John Sharp, 3id, David, above n 

educated at Bcadfoid School, and 

became feDow and tutor ofClaieHall, Cant- 

bndge. 

He stood very high in his Caliche for lean- 
ing, and was tutor to Aidibishop THIoiaoii, 
between whom there arose an iatimacy whidi 
lasted their lives, tiioagh David Chnkson and 
the Aicfafaishop dimgreed in thdr religioos 

views. 

David Claikaon married Etissbech. a dan^- 

ter of % Henry Hohaoft. of East Ham. 
Essex, whose wife was a da nght e r of I^wd 
Aungier. 

David Chikson hdd the living of Mortbke, 
near London, hot was cgeeted in 1663 for 
nonconf4Mrmity. He then offiriatfd sdth 
much success to an Independent eongiegation 
in London, where bodied in 1686. He was 
the author of several contreveiaal pieces ; and 
of a volume of Sermons in folio, printed in 
1696, a copy of which baa latdy in a catalogue 

of old books been offered aft ^1 9L6d., a 
proof of its value, and of the frtim a tiw m 
whidi his works are still hdd. 

8eeiroUioihe*^UJeiftJotepkLiMlerr 

PAPERS RECEIVED. 

EHen and I— '^ Nobly take thy Stands—The 
year 1860—Tbe Rejected— Pleasures of this 
world — ^The Farmer and the Earth— The 
Tear — Christmas Singing — ^The IHscontentcd 
Spirit— HolyweU Ash, A Tale of Bradford 
in the olden time — My Escape: A Narrative 
of Facts— The Eruption of a Quagmire from 
Crow Hill, near Haworth— An adventure in 
the south of England—The Poet: 2 Sonnets— 
The love of Nature— Old Sccaies— The Daugh- 
ters Appeal — ^Appearances are often deceitful 
— ^A Summers Ramble to Harden Grrange. 

NOTICE. 

As we wish the '^ BaADFOKDiAii" to be an 
exact reflex of the spirit of the town, and of 
the times, we invite coctributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent persona 
who may wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of the writer must 
be given as a guarantee of originality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed ; and nothing anonymous, 
whether in prose or verse ,howeYer meritoxioua^ 
,will be noticed. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisementa 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hol- 
royd^ Top of Westgate, Bradford. 
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ERRONEOUS NOTIONS OF 
WORKING PEOPLE. 

It must be evident to every intelligent indi- 
vidual in Bradford, who has spent the greater 
part of his life amongst the poor, that they 
entertain many erroneous notions about things 
which immediately concern them. 

One erroneous notion which is very pre- 
valent amongst them is, they think if they 
speak properly one to another in their social 
conversation, they are assuming something 
which does not belong to them. To call 
things by their right names, is what they call 
" ialHng fine^'' something they have no busi- 
ness with at all. They have an idea that to 
speak properly is the sole right of people who 
are well to do in the world, what they call the 
better sort of folks. 

If some of our gentry who live in their 
country villas, or their detached residences, 
situated in retired localities, were to assume 
the garb of working people and take a cottage 
in any of our thickly populated neighbour- 
hoods, and live amongst them, they would be 
perfectly astonished with the language which 
poor people make use of one to another. 
The improper iiames that they give to thingd 
of every day use, the peculiar vulgar expres- 
sions they are accustomed to use, in giving an 
account of anything they may have seen or 
done, would be a perfect puzzle for them to 
interpret. They would also be much pained 
at times to hear them teaching their little 
ones the same perverted and improper method 
of speech. They would likewise be surprised, 
and many times they would have their ears 
very much ofifended to hear the language in- 
dulged in by the different groups of boys, who 
congregate together in the evenings* under the 
various lamps and shop windows in the bye 
streets. What they would see and hear dur- 
ing a short residence amongst them, would 
soon convince them of the truth of the old 
saying, 'Uhat one half the world does not 
know how the other gets on." 

To such an extent is this vulgar manner of 
talking indulged in by poor people generally, 
that should a member of a family, or two or 
three persons in a neighbourhood, take it upon 
themselves to make use of proper language in 
their dealings and intercourse one with an- 
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other, they would be laughed at, and scorned, 
and looked upon as wanting to make them- 
selves appear something better than they 
really are. They might think that it requires 
a large income, or a residence in some weal- 
thy locality or other, before they could think 
of taking pains what sort of language they use 
towards each other. If they would only give 
the matter a little calm consideration, if they 
would only exercise a little comnlon sense on 
the question, they would see at once that they 
are quite as capable of making a proper use 
of their tongues, and calling things by their 
name8« as rich people are. But instead of 
doing this, they try to shape their mouths so 
as to speak the most awkward, and the most 
incorrect words possible. 

Does it not seem a pity, that people should 
entertain such notions; — that they should 
make such a pobr use of their mother tongue 
simply because they are working people ? 
Really their circumstances should not be al- 
lowed to have such an influence over their 
powers of speech. What if they are poor, 
they are of the same flesh and blood and 
created by the same Creator as the rich, and 
they could if they would be as well informed, 
and as proper and polite, so far as things which 
are of daily occurrence are concerned. If 
they would only (as it were) tear away the 
fllm from their eyes, and make a right use of 
their senses, they would soon see the folly of 
their present notions, and turn over a new leaf, 
and become a much more intelligent, and 
polite class of people. Let us hope that with 
the present increasing facilities for good and 
cheap learning, such a change may speedily 
take place. In order to show what may 
sometimes result from the use of politeness, 
read the following taken from the ** Bradford 
Review" of 27th October, 1860. 

Rewards for Politeness. — ^Shopmen be 
Careful. — Twoyoung women, who about eight 
years since were assistants in the shop of Mr. 
Fletcher, hosier, of Wine-street, Bristol, last 
week received the agreeable information that 
they were legatees for ^'100 each, free of le- 
gacy duty, under the will of an eccentric old 
lady of Crewkerne, lately deceased for ** civili- 
ties received" from them on visiting the shop 
in which they were engaged. A clerk in 
one of the branches of Sheekey's Banking 
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Compeny is also remembered to the extent of 
^500 for his ** politeness" in picking up and 
handing the old ladj a bundle of notes which 
she accidentally dropped in the bank. 

Another erroneous notion which is very 
prevalent amongst the above class of people is 
respecting fine dress. When they make their 
appearance out of doors, they seem afraid the 
public should think they are poor people — 
as if it was a sin to be poor — as if there was 
something degrading about honest poverty. 
The poet Bums* did not think so when he 
wrote those beautiful words '^ Princes and 
lords are but the breath of kings, but an hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God 1" 

There wants more of the spirit of Bums 
abroad amongst people, people want to be- 
come more impressed with the idea, that fine 
clothes ought not to be the height of their 
ambition. When the real worth of an in- 
dividual comes to be tested, it will be found 
that they require some other recommendation 
besides out-side show. There are many well 
informed individuals who have a fixed convic- 
tion in their own minds, that persons who are 
exceedingly particular and fiistidious about 
their dress have no other qualification to 
recommend them, in fact that it is an external 
evidence of a weak mind. 

The art of dress did ne'er begin, 
Till £ve, our mother, learnt to sin. 

Poor people seem to think that they would 
be lowered in the estimation of their acquaint- 
ances who are better off than themselves, if 
they were to be met at Peel Park, or at any 
of our Dublic festivals, clad in plain attire — ^no, 
no, that would not do, it is not in accordance 
with their notions of respectability. Come 
from where it will, no matter how difficult it 
is to obtain these fine things, they must ap* 
pear first-rate on such occasions. They seem 
to forget entirely that there should be some 
mental qualification, that the mind should be 
improved — that the powers of comprehension 
should be quickened — that there should be 
some amount of general knowledge — that 
there should be fixed principles of honesty and 
integrity — of love to our fellows — and a con- 
viction such as Dr. Watts felt when he wrote 
those excellent words ^ The mind is the stan- 
dard of a man.*' Our female readers must 
understand that what Dr. Watts said of man 
applies to woman also, and perhaps it would 
be as well for them to take especial heed of 
this, for the time is fast approaching when 
young men will not be so easily caught with a 
biiit of finery and perfumery as they have 
been. They will look for something more 
substantial — ^something that will be able to 
withstand the wear and tear and perplexities 
of a married life — something that will not fly 
out at the window, when poverty comes in at 
the door. They will look for her being able 



to manage her household duties hetself, with- 
out having to keep running out to ask' her 
mother or her neighbours how she is to do 
this, that, or the other ; they will expect her to 
be able to do good plain sewing as well as 
fancy crotchet work, and to be in every 
respect a woman fit for a wife. 

"To such an extent has extravagant dress 
been carried in this town, lately, that to a 
stranger, it has been a matter of some diflicul- 
ty, to distinguish the employed from the em- 
ployer, or the servant woman from her mis- 
tress. It seems to have been their notion 
that if they could only turn ont dressed like 
ladies and gentlemen they would be taken for 
such ; foolish notion ! for as soon as they open 
their mouths to speak the whole secret be- 
comes exploded, the stranger then becomes 
convinced of the tmth' of the old proverb, 
"* That all is not gold that glitters." 

That our readers may see that this is not 
merely imagination on our part, the following 
incident is given as a case in point. A work- 
ing man was standing in Westgate, last Good 
Friday, vratching the Band of Hope procession 
pass, when presently two particularly well 
dressed young women went past him. He 
thought they were real ladies, but these 
thoughts had scarcely occurred to his mind 
when a young woman (who was standing close 
by) said to her companion, '^dus ta see yond, 
(pointing to the two young women just gone 
past) one on hum weyves at side a me, an 
shoo comes tat mill in a pair a clogs at I 
could swim in.'* 

If the money and time spent in dress were 
only more equally divided between the im- 
provement of the mind and the providing of 
proper clothing for the body, it would be found 
to be much more profitably invested, and to 
produce a much greater amount of comfort 
and real enjoyment, than is to be found among 
the working classes at present. 

Then to look at the question from another 
point of view, how much better it would be 
for them if they would only acquire a habit 
of laying up their small savings until they 
saved a sufiScient sum to purchase their clo- 
thing at the cheapest places, for ready money ; 
they would find it a great deal better plan 
than is at present adopted by them, of buying 
in the dearest market, and paying for them by 
instalments. And this calls to mind a very 
prevalent practice among mothers of going 
into the bed-room, when the man calls for the 
money, and telling the little girl to say — 
" Mother is not in, sir." What an awful 
thing to teach a child to lie in this manner ; 
A mother must forget her duty most strangely 
when she resorts to such a practice. The 
adoption of the ready-money principle would 
put a stop to all this. It would also tend to 
foster habits of economy and forethought. It 
would inculcate a higher standard of respec- 
tability; it would make them feel more 
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inclependent->— more self-reliant ; it would give 
them that peace and satisfaction of mind which 
only those people can feel who act according 
to the Scriptural injunction, to *^ Owe no man 
anything but love." 

It was said by one of the speakers at a 
public meeting recently held at the Back lane 
School-room, Manningham, that if a commer- 
cial panic were to come upon us immediately, 
the poor people of Bradford would be 
found as ill' prepared for it as they have been 
on any former occasion. Now every reflecting 
individual must see that the inordinate indul- 
gence in fine dress which has prevailed for 
some time past, must have contributed, in no 
small degree, to place the people in this im- 
provident condition. If the difference be- 
tweeii a first-rate turnout, and aplain becoming 
dress, had been deposited in any of our local 
penny saving banks, it would in many in- 
stances have amounted to a nice sum, — and 
would have been very useful in a time of 
need. 

Let us now attempt to show what effect this 
love for fine clothes has upon the morals of 
the people. It makes them selfish, avaricious, 
conceited, vain, and addicted to giving them- 
selves up to things of a frivolous nature. It 
makes our young men foppish ; it causes them 
to neglect their education by laying out every 
farthing of their money in fine dress instead of 
appropriating a portion of it to the purchase of 
books and periodicals, and to pay a teacher 
for the improvement of the mind. It causes 
* great many of our young women to leave 
their parent's roof, and go into lodgings for the 
purpose of doing as they like with their 
money. There they pay the smallest trifle^ for 
accommodation, and pinch themselves of *the 
common necessaries of life, in order to be able 
to lay out the principal portion of their hard 
earnings in fine clothes. 

Is this the way for a young woman to repay 
her parents for all the trouble, and care, and 
anxiety that they have had in bringing her 
up? for all the pains th«y have taken with 
her, for all the anguish of mind they have 
suffered on her account ? for the many times 
they have denied themselves of a dainty morsel 
of food for her to have it ? for the many 
nights that her mother has stopped up after all 
the family had gone to rest, to repair her 
clothes, and turn her out decent, and for a 
thousand other things that they have done for 
her? Is not this base ingratitude ? Does it 
not show a depraved state of mind ? Would 
it not beseem her a great deal better to remain 
at home and do something towards repaying 
her parents for maintaining her for many years 
when she was not able to maintain herself? 
What is it that impels her to adopt this line 
of^ conduct ? In the majority of cases the 
principle motive is the insatiable desire for 
fine clothes ; she knows that she earns a little 
more than pays for what she gets at home and 



she is determined not to do it. She wants 
many fine things that her parents have objec- 
ted to, and she resolves that she vvill have 
them no matter what is the consequence. 
Poor deluded young woman ! she seems to 
forget in how many instances it has been the 
first step in many a young woman's down- 
ward road to ruin ; she does not seem to be 
aware how many young women have been 
tempted to steal their mistresses wearing ap- 
parel, as the various reports of our Borough 
Court can testify, thereby ruining their char- 
acter for ever. 

Well, let us now sec how pride affects 
mothers ; for it is well known that there are 
many mothers who are far from being blame- 
less in this respect. When a woman allows 
her desire for fine dress to get the better of her 
judgement, is she not tempted to tell lies to 
her husband about the expenses of the house 
for the purpose of cabbaging^ as she calls it, a 
certain sum of money for finery, over and 
above what she is allowed for that purpose P 
When she goes to a shop to buy clothes for 
herself or her children, does she not give a 
deal more money for them than she knows her 
means will allow] How oflen can mothers be 
heard, as they go through the streets in the 
town on a Saturday night, telling their little 
girls they must not tell their fathers how 
much they have given for their new things; if 
they do they will give them a severe thrashing 1 
Such transactions as these have led to many 
a quarrel between a man and his wife, resul- 
ting in foul looks^ high words, and sometimes 
even in blows. Does it not also tempt them 
to run into debt unknown to their husbands, 
causing them to be obliged to dissemble with 
their tongues, and to twist and twine any 
way to prevent an account of these things 
coming to his knowledge 1 In fact there is 
no telling what amount of mischief and 
uneasiness it causes. When a woman is 
resolved to carry out her high notions, and 
to indulge in extravagent dress it is no easy 
task for her husband to prevent her. It 
would require the abilities of a Dickens 
or a Thackeray to give but a faint idea of 
the evil which the love of dress occasions. 
How many families have been ruined by it? 
In how many instances has it been the cause 
of ill-feeling, animosity, strife, quarrelling, 
and no end of disturbance in families; caus- 
ing the husband to go to the public house, 
get drunk, go home, and create a regular 
uproar 1 Surely, enough has been said to 
convince every one that the present system 
of extravagent dress is detrimental to the 
interests of people, that it is an evil which 
every right minded man and woman ought to 
assist in removing. Working people, reform 
in this respect, dress in a plain becoming man- 
ner, pay more attention to the improvement of 
your minds, strive to excel in moral worth, 
don't be influenced by those silly people who 
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admire nothing but outside show; acquire a 
habit of exercising your own judgement on 
matters, be particular to be more polite, use 
more good common sense on things pertain- 
ing to every day life ; be determined to let 
those above you see that you are an 
honest, straightforward, and intelligent class 
of people. 



SONG OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 



Cannon's lightning flash and thunder. 
Steel and ball, delight not us ; 

Not for glory, not for plunder. 
Arm we like the Celt and Russ. 



Wolfish troops of cruel spoilers. 
Flit like shadows round our store, 

England's sleepless angel whispers, 
Loose the watch dog, bolt the door. 



Sweat and blood of sage and warrior. 
Bought our Charters one by one, 

Shall we sleep and find on waking, 
All our wealth of freedom gone ? 

By our hate of chains and darkness. 
Never here while hearts are brave ; 

Priest shall mock the shade of Cromwell, 
Tyrant spit on Milton's grave. 



Bound the bones of Bard and Hero, 
Round the altar, fold and flock ; 

Rifles! in the hour of danger, 
Rise like walls of shining rock. 



Oh ! should banded slave and despot, 
Taint the soil that Hampden trod j 

Rifles ! let the storm of bullets 
Blast them like the wrath of God. 

When, unfettered, beast and devil 
Seek in homes of peace their prey, 

Mercy dons the helm of valour, 
Crying ** Freemen up and slay." 

BlSNJAlUlN PRKSrON. 



HOLYWELL ASH: 

A TALE OF BRADFORD IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

CHAPTER II. 

That we may understand the appearance 
of the royalist soldiers, as mentioned in the 
conclusion of the last chapter, we must turn 
back a little in our story. 

The servant whom Hugh had sent with his 
message to his sweetheart, though disguued, 
had been recognised as Hugh's servant by 
Thomas Horton. Thomas Horton was a 
cousin of Hugh's, at heart a royalist and a 
professed admirer of Sarah Naylor. When he 
saw Hugh's messenger he followed him, and 
watched him enter Naylor's house, and guess- 
ing the errand on which he had come he went 
straightway and told his aunt. She, ever 
desirous to rescue her son as she thought 
from disgrace, readily joined in a plot for her 
nephew to get a troop of royalist horse to come 
in the night and place themselves secretly in 
a spot where they might be speedily brought 
to the trysting place of the lovers, and take 
him prisoner. The plot was well laid, but 
owing to the shortness of the interview between 
the two, Hugh, as we have seen, had reached 
the bottom of the valley before his pursuers 
had arrived at the place of meeting. 

With headlong naste, after stopping for a 
moment to discharge their flre-arms at the 
retreating figure which was already far out of 
reach of their shot, they rushed down the hill. 
They had not gone far, however, before they 
found it necessary, owing to the steepness of 
the hill at that place, to draw up their horses 
and moderate their pace. 

With a sinking heart the poor girl, who was 
sole spectatress of the flight and the chase, 
sank into the seat round the trunk of the old 
ash- tree. Her hands clasped and resting on 
her knees, with body bent forward, and eyes 
that almost burst from their sockets, she sat 
like a statue, the personification of terror and 
anxiety. 

• Knowing well the ground, Hugh, who had 
played there when a boy, and gathered flowers 
and nuts in the wood, had a great advantage 
over those who were pursuing him. His 
cousin for some reason had not come with 
them, and they were from another part of the 
country. Feeling that his liberty, if not his 
life, depended on his escape, with lightning 
like rapidity, he thought over the opportunities 
before him. His decision was instantaneously 
taken, and swerving a little to the right he 
made towards a point where the wood following 
a small stream came nearer to the beck than 
in any other place. He knew that could he 
once enter the cover which it afforded him, he 
could laugh at the attempts of his pursuers to 
take him. On he ran at the top of his speed, 
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and the royalists by this time had reached the 
bottom of the valley, and wondering that Hugh 
still ran without crossing the beck, they put 
spurs to their horses, urging them to their 
utmost. speed, already sure of their victim. 

Nearer they got and nearer, but Hugh 
steadily running never turned his head, but 
with every sinew strung to the greatest ten- 
sion sprung clear over the beck to the opposite 
bank, and on the further side of the tongue 
of wood. As he alighted on the eastern bank 
he turned his head and saw that his pursuers 
were little more than a hundred yards behind 
him. Another hundred yards and he would 
gain the shelter of the wood. He already 
hears the brawling of the brook — he sees it 
flashing between the bushes as he runs past 
them to gain the shelter of the overshadowing 
trees. He hears the heavy thud of the horses' 
feet as they alight after leaping the beck ; he 
can distinguish the words of the horsemen as 
they urge on their horses, and with a loud 
shout of defiance he plunges into the wood, 
with one or two strides he reaches the brook, 
he hastily ascends, the opposite side, and 
emei^s into the open iields just as his pursu- 
ers reach the place where he entered. With 
loud curses they turn their horses' heads to 
gallop round the bottom of the strip of wood 
and catch him on the other side. In order to 
prevent a similar trick to that by which they 
nave iust been thrown at fault, two remained 
patrolling to and fro, and loading their fire- 
arms which they had so uselessly discharged 
before. 

Hugh, now certain of escape, and com- 
pletely spent by his running, after walking 
about ten yards, threw himself on the ground 
to recover himself. He had not lain, however, 
more than two or three minutes, before he 
became aware that his pursuers were ap- 
proaching; they having crossed the small 
brook below the wood. Hastily rising, on his 
hands and knees he crept undeineath a holly 
bush, near which he had been lying. Often 
had he crept there in childish sport hiding 
from his companions in a small cave, the 
haunt of some wild beast, and concealed on 
all sides by thick bushes. Here he lay in 
conscious security till he heard the troopers, 
after a long search, depart. 

The spot where Hugh lay had, at one time, 
been the resort of some animal which fre- 
quented the woods. It was almost at the 
bottom of a deep ravine through which the 
beck flowed, which was known as the " brawling 
stream." After remaining for a time long 
enough as he thought, for his pursuers to have 
gotten clear away, he crept out from his hiding 
place, and coming out of the wood nearest 
Fiizinghall, he saw Sarah still sitting beneath 
the old ash -tree, looking intently towards the 
place whence he came out He waved his cap 
toward her, and she waving her hand toward 
him rose and turned to go home. With a 



bouyant step he went in among the trees, and 
threaded his way quietly towards the bed of 
the stream. He followed the almost hidden 
pathway up its banks, ever and anon, as the 
underwood grew too dense, carefully treading 
his way on the sand and loose stones in the 
stream. Up he went, and deeper grew the 
glen, and denser the gloom as he wound round 
the bill which abruptly terminated and rose in 
striking grandeur with its wood crowned 
heights on the right bank of the stream. 
There is yet a part of the beck to be seen on 
the footpath leading from the Spink -well to 
Bolton Lane. But at the time of which we 
are writing all Eccleshill, Undercliffe, and 
Spink-well Height, were rich in the beauty 
and magnificence of their virgin woods. The 
beautiful gorge of which we are speaking was 
unspoiled by the cew road to Idle. Hugh 
kept on his way till he came to the deepest 
part of the glen, and where now the embank- 
ment for the new road to Idle fills up the 
valley, he came to a place . entirely concealed 
from sight to any who were above him, by the 
overhanging cliffs and the thick intermingling 
of the boughs overhead, while the noise of the 
water at his feet, rushing over the stones in 
its bed, overpowered any noise he might make. 
Here he stopped and refreshed himself, and in 
a large pool of the clear stream he washed 
himself, and resolved to wait till the full time 
of day gave him an opportunity of safely 
regaining the village. Choosing a spot where 
the moss and the fine short grass covered the 
thin soil on the rocky bank near to where he 
stood, he lay down wearied, and soon fell asleep 
to dream of her from whom he had just partecf. 
So we will leave him, only stating that he 
afterwards safely reached the village. 

Sarah Nay lor after seeing Hugh come out 
of the wood and wave his cap, turned with a 
lonely and sorrowful heart towards home. Her 
grief was almost too great to bear, and with 
slow pace and downcast look she wandered 
along the quiet lane, heeding none of the fair 
flowers that strewed her path. Musing and 
sighing over the dark future, already she felt 
widowed in heart, and began to realize the 
utter vacancy and emptiness of the world when 
those we love are gone out of it. She had not 
proceeded far, however, before she met a young 
man, who noticing her absent manner and the 
.sorrow on her face, stood in the middle of the 
path. With a sudden exclamation of affright, 
when she came up to him, she looked up, and 
seeing who it was that stood in her path stood 
in queenlike dignity while he addressed her. 

*' Why, my belle of the village, is it thus 
that you cultivate the roses on your dimpled 
cheeks, by bathing in the morning dew before 
the sun has^ begun his race ? Surely some 
charm has drawn you from your dainty cham- 
ber this sweet morn, more potent than the love 
of nature's charms! Perhaps the holy- well, 
where lovers' vows so often have been made, 
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has claimed a pilgrimage from these small 
feet ?•' 

" Thomas Horton, will you please to stand 
aside and let me pass P You know, as I have 
oflen told you before, that I wish not your 
company, and all your fine speeches are thrown 
away on me." 

" Ah ! but what now if I were my cousin 
Hugh, and he like me were talking?" 

"He talk like you! he could not if he 
tried !" 

" Stop, stop ! I was going to explain, had 
not your most nimble wit and ever ready 
tongue just run away with my words." 

*' I wish they'd run away with you too, that 
I might be able to go back to my home. Will 
you permit me to go on my way home ?" 

"But, my pretty bird, I wish to assure thee 
of my ardent attachment to thee, and to crave 
a pleasant look and a cheering word from thy 
gentle self." 

" Thomas Horton, thou knowest that thy 
words are a mockery, and were it not that thou 
thoughtest me unprotected, thou wouldst not 
have dared to have spoken to me thus." 

" And wherefore not, do I not love thee, 
Sarah ? Is not all my life centered in thee ? 
Oh, I pray thee, turn not from me so disdain- 
fully, lest J forget in my madness the dictates 
of reason, and rush into some monstrous crime." 

" Thou knowest that I am pledged to thy 
cousin, and am not at liberty to hear thy con- 
fessions of love. Where is thy honour, thy 
manliness, basely to tempt a young girl to her 
dishonour, and to threaten her ? I fear thee 
not; God keeps charge of his own, and will 
protect me, and defeat thy evil desig^ so art- 
fully concealed beneath thy professions of 
friendship and love. Let me pass^ I see 
people coming toward the well." 

" Sarah Naylor, mark me well, thou hast 
escaped me this time, but I swear by all the 
powers of darkness thou shalt never have my 
cousin. I go to day to join the army of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Now, farewell, and 
beware!" 

" Thomas Horton, I fear thee not — I trust 
in God." 

With a loud curse the deep designing man 
turned, ai;d vaulting over the hedge on the 
roadside, left our heroine to pursue her sad and 
solitary journey home. 

• • # • • 

The morning of the 30th June, 1€43, saw 
the brave Lord Fairfax and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, between seven and eight o'clock, with their 
small army resolutely marching forth to meet 
the Earl of Newcastle and the Royalist forces, 
in preference to being cooped up in such an 
indefensible place as Bradford. Amongst these 
was Hugh Horton with his band of foot sol- 
diers. On reaching " Adderton Moor" the 
Royalist army was found drawn up in order of 
battle, and one, Major General Giflford, was 
stronjjly suspected of having treacherously 



informed the Royalists of the intention to 
attack them, and also of having delayed Lord 
Fairfax and his army three or four hours from 
starting, in order to give the Earl of Newcastle 
time to complete the disposition of his forces. 
The attack commenced by the Parliamen- 
tary horse charging up the hill, and driving, 
after a severe struggle, the Royalist foot and 
horse back upon their cannon. The headlong 
impetuosity of some of the Parliamentary 
troops carried them too far, and Major General 
Gifford instead of leading his men up to their 
support, and in witholding the supply of am- 
unition to the soldiers, gave at tnis critical 
moment a slight advantage to the Royalists. 
This they perceived and quickly rallied, and 
after a desperate struggle succeeded in en- 
tirely routing the Parliamentarian army. In 
meeting this last dire shock of the RoyaUst 
forces, our hero set the most glorious example 
to his band of little followers : without amuni- 
tion, he resolutely turned to laoe the oncoming 
torrent, and seizing the musket of one of his 
fallen comrades, he received the onset with a 
blow which knocked down the first man which 
dared to confront him All was in vain, and 
just as he recognised his cousin Thomas, in 
the ranks of the Royalists, andiiaw him fall, 

Sierced by a mortal shot, he was struck 
own and trodden under foot by the advan- 
cing foe. 

There is weeping and tear^l sorrow in 
the home of the Hortons, as the sun rises 
on the morning of the third day in July, 
1643, for the dead body of Thomas Horton, 
sorely disfigured by the trampling of horses' 
hoofs, has been brought lo the house of his 
aunt during the night, and the heir of the 
Horton's maimed and unconscious is lying in 
his own chamber. 

A great change has come over the mother's 
heart, all her love has been appealed to in 
the danger of her son, and tlie proud, brave 
woman has melted down into the wailing^ 
weeping mother. As she stands with agon- 
izing looks, half blinded by her tears, gazing 
on the paralysed form of her son, the nervous 
twitching of her hands betray the intense 
struggle to control the emotions which are 
almost bursting her heart. And love, the 
great leveller of distinctions in social life has 
done his work here too, for at the side of 
the bed, holding his head on her arm and 
moistening his lips, Sarah Naylor sits, the 
picture of despairing grief. Her dry, blood- 
less, tightly compressed lips, and her 
glassy dilated eye, mdicate a sorrow too deep 
tor tears, and which is drying up the very 
springs of life. 

Hugh is at last restored to consciousness — 
his first glance of recognition falling on the 
idol of his heart, and then resting with a 
calm, half-doubting, half-trustful look on his 
mother, till he fell gently asleep. 
Autumn, with its beauties and its fruits. 
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lias passed, already the voice of winter had 
begun to sound in the trees round the home 
of the Hortons. The hoar frost sparkled 
like diamonds in the early sun-beams, when 
Hugh, and Sarah Naylor, amidst the bless- 
ings of all who saw them, were married in 
the old Parish Church. 

C. Wbst. 



DEAR OLD ENGLAND. 



England, dear old England, 

While my tongue can lisp thy name, 
Or while the muse inspires my song, 

I'll loudly sing thy fitme: 
Thy hilU and dales, and lowly dells, 

Ar6 far more dear to me. 
Than all the boasted sunny climes 

Of lands beyond the sea. 

Sing not to me in praicie of Spain. 

Of France, npr pompous Rome ; 
I am but poor, out Oh ! I'm proud 

That England is my home : 
Whenever the poor and fetter'd slave 

Sets foot upon our land, 
He feels his chains and trammels break, 

As by some magic hand. 



I love the noble Saxon race, 

The hardy sons of toil. 
Who oft in freedom's cause have bled 

To save our honour'd isle : 
I love the modest English girl, 

Who heeds no pomp nor show. 
Who smiles to see her lover smile, 

And weeps when he's in woe. 



I dearly love old England's woods. 

Her rocks and lonely dells ; 
Her rills, her rivers, and her brooks, 

Her hills and heathery fells: 
There^s music in her joyful birds, 

That cheer her sylvan vales. 
There's peace within her lovely groves, 

And freedom in her dales. 



Long may old England's sons enjoy 

The freedom they have gain'd, 
And truth and justice ever keep 

Her character unstained : 
May science in its onward march 

Make light the poor man's toil. 
And love, and peace^ and plenty dwell, 

Forever in our isle. 

Richard Chifpindalb. 



OLD SCENES. 

On the fair home of young delight, 
On scenes of early life and love ; 
The morning sunbeams warm and bright, 
Fall, like a glory, from above. 

Far down the slope of Daisy Hill, 
Lie chapel, cottage, farm and fold, 
The shining dam, the ruined mill. 
The brookside pathway dear of old. 

Old melodies, I hear them all. 
Love's own soft music long unheard; 
The commiU's fkr off waterfall, 
Th&wild bee, and the song of bird. 

But where are now the form and fiice 
That once my dreamy rambles shared ? 
Where now the landscape's breathing Grace ? 
^ Blue eyed, rosetinted, golden haired." 

The cup that held life's precious wine. 
Was shivered ere its brim was kissed ; 
Weeping we saw the draught divine. 
Exhaling in untasted mist. 

Yet scoff I not at noble aims. 
Nor with sour heart and nostril curled. 
Say, love and friendship are but names. 
And a base hunger rules the world. 

Grief, long ago, has lost its power, 
For now 1 know, it Cannot be. 
That time should wither in an hour. 
The hopes that grasped Eternity. 

The first pure flowers of human love, — 
The silent bliss, the perfect trust. 
These blighted here, shall bloom above, 
And grace the Eden of the just. 

So hope yet blossoms thro* the years, 
And those dear spots our feet have trod $ 
Still thro' the mists of happy tears, 
Shine like the Paradise of God. 

Tho* wasted now my joyous prime, 
My days are cloudless and serene ; 
The memories of that olden time. 
Keep heart and soul still young and green. 

Far from me let base hopes be hurled. 
May low ambitions, ne^er be mine. 
What profit if I gain the world. 
And lose the soul once linked to thine ? 

Like a small streamlet of the waste, 
That, running, wets the mountain grass ; 
So may I, as to thee I haste. 
Make life look greener as I pass. 

And when I lose in moods unblest. 
My &ith in goodness love and truth, 
*' Blue eyed, rosetinted, golden tressed,*' 
Return, O vision of my youth, 

B.P. 
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A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 

It may not be generally known to our readers 
that there is extant, a play, founded on the 
Calverley Tragedy ; a full account of which 
appeared in the January, February and March 
Numbers of the ** Bradfordian." This play 
has been attributed to the facile pen of our 
immortal Shakspere; and Mr. Steevens has 
argued strongly for its authenticity, and has 
always regarded it as a genuine but hasty 
production of our poet. He says it exhibits 
** at least three of the characteristics of Shak- 
gpere — ^his quibbles, his facility of metre, and 
his struggles to introduce comic ideas into 
tragic situations." It was acted at the Globe, 
a London theatre, of which Shakspere was part 
proprietor, with three other dramas, undei' the 
title of ** All's One, Or Foure Plaies in One." 
It was entered at Stationers' Hall, by Thomas 
Pavier, on the 2nd of May, 1608, and printed 
by him in the same year, with the title of " A 
Yorkshire Tragedy, not so new as lamentable 
and true." Shakspere's name was published 
as the author on the title-page. 

Hazlitt thought the " Yorkshire Tragedy" 
more in the manner of Heywood than in that 
of Shakspere. Heywood wrote during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and pro- 
duced either by himself, or in company of 
others, no less than two hundred and twenty 
plays, although only six and twenty of these 
were printed. But whoever was the author of 
this little tragedy, it will always possess an 
interest to the admirer of the Elizabethan 
drama, and the student of Shakspere will not 
rest satisfied until he has perused a work which 
some of the most acute commentators of the 
]>oet have attributed to him. The pebble that 
is classed with brillants, though but a pebble, 
must needs be a radiant and costly one. 

We append a specimen of the play, that our 
readers may judge its quality for themselves, 
and our extract is the last scene, or — 

SCENE 10. 
BEFORE CALVERLEY HALL. 

Enter Husband guarded, Master of the College, 
Gentlemen, and Attendants. 

Hus. I am right against my house, — seat of 
my ancestors: 
I hear my wife's alive, but much endangered. 
Let me entreat to speak with her, before 
The prison gripe me. 

His Wife is brought in. 

Gent. See, here she comes of herself. 

Wife. O my sweet husband, my dear dis- 
tressed husband. 
Now in the hands of unrelenting laws. 
My greatest sorrow^ my extremest bleeding ; 
Now my soul bleeds. 



Hus. How now? Kind to me) Did I not 

wound thee) 
Left thee for dead 1 

WiPc Tut, &r, far greater wounds did my 

breast feel ; 
Unkindness strikes a deeper wound than steel. 
You have been still unkind to me. 

Hus. 'Faith, and so I think I have; 
I did my murders roughly out of hand. 
Desperate and sudden ; but thou hast devis'd 
A fine way now to kill me : thou hast given 

mine eyes 
Seven wounds a-piece. Now glides the devil 

from me. 
Departs at every joint ; heaves up my nails. 
O catch him torments, that were ne*er 

invented ! 
Bind him one thousand more, you blessed 

angels, 
In that pit bottomless ! Let him not rise 
To make men act unnatural tragedies; 
To spread into a father, and in fury 
Make him his children's executioner; 
Murder his wife, his servants, and who not ? — 
For that man*s dark, where heaven is quite 

forgot.. 

Wife. my repentant hnsband I 
Hus. O my dear soul, witom I too much 
have wrong 'd; 
For death I die, and for this have I longM. 
Wife. Thou should'st not, be as8ur*d, for 
these faults die 
If the law could forgive as soon as I. 

[The two Children laid out.] 

Hus. What sight is yonder ? 
Wife. O, our two bleeding boys, 
Laid forth upon the threshold. 

Hus. Here's weight enough to make a 

heart-string crack. 
O were it lawful that your pretty souls 
Might look from heaven into your father's 

eyes, 
Then should you see the penitent glasses melt. 
And both your murders shoot upon my cheeks ! 
But you are playing in the angels' laps. 
And will not look on me, who, void of grace, 
Kiird you in beggary. 

that I might my wishes now attain, 

1 should then wish you living were again. 
Though I did beg with you, which thing I 

fear'd : 
O 'twas the enemy my eyes so bleared ! 
0, would you could pray heaven me to 

forgive, 
That will unto my end repentant live ! 
Wipe. It makes me even forget all other 
sorrows. 
And live apart with this* 
Ofpi. Come, will you goP 
Hus. I'll kiss the blood I spilt, and then 
I'll go : 
My soul is bloodied, well may my lips be so. 
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Farewell, dear wife; now thou and I must 

part; 
I of thy wrongs repent me with my heart. 
WiFB. O stay ; thou shalt not go. 

Hus. That's but in vain ; you see it must 

be so. 
Farewell ye bloody ashes of my boys? 
My punishments are their eternal joys. 
Let every father look into my deeds, 
And then their heirs may prosper, while mine 

bleeds. 

Exeunt Hus. and Officers. 

WiFB. More wretched am I now in this 

distress, 
Than former sorrows made me. 

Mast. O kind wife, 
Be comforted j one joy is yet unmurderM ; 
You have a boy at nurse ; your joy's in him. 
WiFB. Dearer than all is my poor husband's 

life. 
Heaven give my body strength, which is yet 

faint 
With much expense of blood, and I will kneel, 
Sue for his life, number up all my friends. 
To plead for pardon for my dear husband's 

life. 
Mast. Was it in man to wound so kind a 

creature 1 
V\\ over praise a woman for thy sake. 
I must return with grief; my answer's set; 
I shall bring news weighs heavier than the 

debt. 
Two brothers, one in bond lies overthrown^ 
This on a deadlier execution. 

The following note which is appended to 
the edition of the play, by Mr. Steevens, will 
prove of interest to our readers : — *' I am told 
such general horror was inspired by the fact 
on which this play is founded, that the mansion 
of Mr. Calverley was relinquished by all his 
relations, and being permitted to decay, has 
never since proved the residence of persons of 
fashion or estate, being at present no more 
than a farm-house. They say also, it would 
be difficult even now to persuade some of the 
common people in the neighbourhood, but 
that the unfortunate master of Calverley Hall 
underwent the fate of Kegulus, and was rolled 
down the hill before his own seat, enclosed 
in a barrel stuck with nails. Such is one of 
the stories current among the yeomanry of the 
circumjacent villages, where it is likewise 
added, that the place of Mr. Calverley's 
interment was never exactly known, several 
coffins supposed to be filled with sand having 
been deposited in various parishes, that his 
remains might elude the pursuit of the popu- 
lace, who threatened to expose them to public 
infamy on a gibbet. They were imagined, 
however, at last to have been clandestinely 
conveyed into the family vault in Calverley 
ohurch, where the bodies of hia children lie; 



and it was long believed that his ghoet rode 
every night with dreadful cries through the 
adjoining woods, to the terror of those whose 
business compelled them to travel late at 
night, or early in the morning. I have re- 
lated all this mixture of truth and fable, 
only to gain an opportunity of observing that 
no murders were ever more deeply execrated^ 
or bid fairer for a lasting remembrance." 

In Stowe's Chronicle^ 1604, is the following — 

Walter Calverley, of Calverley, in York- 
shire, Esquier, murdered two of his children, 
stabbed his wife into the bodie with full 
purpose to have murdered her, and instantly 
went from his house to have slaine his 
youngest child at nurse, but was prevented. 
For which fact at his triall in Yorke bee 
stood mute, and was judged to be prest to 
death, according to which judgement he was 
executed at Yorke the 5th of August." 



NATUEE'S TEACHING. 

'Twas evening, when the April sun, 
His closing course had nearly run ; 
The sky gleamed in the golden ray, 
That next would usher flowery May ; 
A vernal smile lit nature fair, 
Along the valley of the Aire, 
The earth around, and sky above. 
Breathed but of beauty, peace, and love : 
I stood enraptured with the scene. 
Alternate gazed on gold and green. 
While linnet faint, and throstle clear, 
Gave sweetest music to my ear. 
On one green spot a little lamb. 
Was sporting playful round its dam, 
And circling wider by degrees. 
Till last 'twas lost among the trees, 
Whose branches hid a little brook, 
That rippled round the sylvan nook ; 
So near did little lambkin go. 
Ne'er thinking of the pool below. 
Till splash — and then a plaintive scream— 
The little pet was in the stream. 
The mother hears the suppliant crying. 
And bleats around her ofispring dying, 
And ah ! how bitter seems her grief. 
Fain would she, could she give relief. 
But see ! her grief has chamged to fear, 
She flies and leaves the lambkin dear 1 
Her fears are false — ^for o'er the mead, 
The friendly collie flies with speed, 
With feelings kind ajs any brother. 
Brings little lambkin to its mother ; 
And now they frisk, and gambol o'er 
The green, more glad than e'er before ; 
The worthy dog, with joyous bound. 
Moves round the flock, and lambkin found, 
And seems to be in happiest mood — 
There's happiness in doing good 
'Tis felt below ; proclaimed above ; 
And seen in Nature. God is Love. 

Gkorgb Dayidson. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH, 

BRADFORD. • 

Thx rectory from time to time, after it 
became Tested in the Crown, was leased out 
hy the officers of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In 1607 the rectoiy was in the possession of 
Sir Richard Tempest; and it appears from 
the following precept directed to him, that the 
impropriator of the rectory had been accusto- 
med to pay the procurations and synodals, 
which at this time amounted to 7s. 6d. (sub- 
sidies, ^i 16s.) 

** After our hearty commendations. Foras- 
much as we have received a resolution by 
full consent of the Doctors of the Civil Law, 
having argued the case at large among them- 
selves at the Doctors' Commons, that the 
Rectory of Bradford by the appropriation 
thereof is bound to pay all procurations at 
visitations and synodals and not the Vicar ; 
and it appeareth also that before the sup- 
pression of the Collegiate Church of Leicester, 
the Dean and Canons of the same Church did 
in their leases covenant with the farmers that 
they should at their proper costs and chaiges 
find a proctor to appear for them, and to 
answer in their names at all such meetings 
and congregations of the Clergy within the 
Archdeaconry of York, however in late leases 
since the suppression of the said College this 
covenant hath been left out. These are 
therefore to will and require you that after' 
the receipt of this our Letter, you persist no 
further in refusal of the payment of them. 
And this we doubt not but that you will the 
rather do at our motion for the favour you 
have lately received from us in your lease of the 
said Rectory, and for the benefits which you re- 
ceive thereby far above that which theVicar hath 
allotted for his portion, although his labours 
and continual residence wUh so ffreat a people 



may justly look for a more fiiU maintenance, 
otherwise upon knowledge of your refusal we 
shall take such order as diall be fitting, and so 
we bid you farewell. From Westminster 
the 25th day of June, 1607. 

Vour loving fHends, 

J. FORTSSCUB, 

John BaoeaAVi." 
The former, Sir John Fortescue, was chan- 
cellor, and the latter attorney of the Duchy. 
It seems from the introduction of this docu- 
ment, that there had been a suit as to the 
person who was bound to pay the procurations. 
In the inquisition of 1612, before set forth, 
Sir Richard Tempest is returned as having the 
rectory lands, and paying therefore to the lord 
of the manor, one shilling and four-pence 
yearly. 

From the Duchy of Lancaster the rectory 
and advowson of the vicarage came into the 
possession of Sir John Maynard of Footing 
Greveny, Surrey, knight, who in 1638 mads a 
survey of the value of the rectorial tithes of 
the parish, which is well known in Brad&rd, 
and has been publi«ihed.* I have now before 
me a very old copy of this survey and other 
documents relating to the churdi. In the 
survey the tithes of Bradford were set down as 
being worth five hundred and ninety pounds; 
and that there were in Bradford seven hundred 
and seventy-five acres of land, and one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of common. In the year 
1639, about one hundred and twenty acres of 
the land was made tithe-free, for the sum of 
about ninety-four pounds. The tithes were 
valued at the rate of fifteen shillings an acre, 
for all the land in Bradford, except about f ne 
hundred and twenty acres lying in the Mill 
Cliffe by the water side, and in the Hail-field, 
which then paid tithe com and hay in kind, and 
valued at seventeen shillings an acre* The 
rest of the land in the township paid tithe com 
only in kind, and a composition for hay. 



The following is the account in this Survey of the quantity and value of the parsonage 
lands: — 
A Valuation of Lands belonging to the Parsonage, in particulars, as follows : — 



Quantity. 
A. R. 

The Cliffe Field or Wood Field 22 2 

The Broome Closes 6 

Dunnel Holme, otherwise Parsonage Holme or lug ._ 2 2 

The Doles - ._ 12 

The Little Holme 10 

The Nether Barker Leys — — -. __ -- _- -. 2 
The Close called the Flatts and Parsonage Fold.. .- 4 3 
The Wheat Close. 2 



Yearly 

value. 

£ s. d. 


Total value 
at 16 years' 

purchase. 

£ s. d. 


16 


256 


5 10 


88 


6 10 


88 


2 10 


40 


2 


32 


2 10 


40 


8 


128 


4 


64 



* Continued from page 100. 

* In a small useful pamphlet, entitled " Documents relating to the Parish Church of Bradford 
edited by Dr. Outhwaite. The greater part of this pamphlet was printed from a duplicate of the 
'^ Old Copy/* next mentioned ; but several judicious additions were made by the editor. 
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The two Closes called Folderings .. .. 

The five CloeeB called Flashei -. .. .. .... 9 

The three Cloaes called Hurrikerm .. .. .. .. .. 11 

The four CIoscb called Follejr Cloees .. .. .... 5 

The Upper Barker Leys .. -. .. .. .... 6 

The Middle Barker Leys .. 2 2 

Wehster Panack .. 

Starkey Close .. .. .. .. .. .. .... IS 

Jepeon Panack .. ._ 

The Lower Flats .. .. — .. .. .... 2 

84 2 8 1347 14 

The Dumher of acres here given amount only to seventy-eight, but the quantities of four 
closes are not shewn. In the same Survey, however, these parsonage lands are stated to amount 
to ninety six acres, which was their real and ancient quantity. 

The total value of the rectorial tithes in the parish of Bradford, in 1638, is thus shewn : — 

The Total Sums of the whole Rectory or Parsonage of Bradford. 

£ s. d. 

The Tythes of Bradford .. _. .. — .. .. .. _. 590 

The Parsonage Lauds .. .. ._ .. .. 1332 O O 

The Tythes of Manningham 460 

The Tythes of Boiling _ .. .. 404 

The Tythes of Wibsey __ .. .. .. .. ._ .. .. 101 

The Tythes of AUerton and Wilsden .. — — .. — — 82 

The Tythes of Thornton — .. .. — .. I. . _. .. 846 0* 

The Tythes of Eccleshill, together with the Wool, Lamb, and Common thereto 

belonging, and are sold to Mr. Oalverley, of Calverley, for ^6*146 120 

Tlie Tythes of Shipley 79 

The Tythea of Hortons _. — .. .. _. .. .. _. 603 

rbe Tythes of Haworth .. .. 200 

The Easter Book _ .. 470 O' 

The Tythes of Wool and Lamb.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 256 

A Note of such parcels of the Parsonage of Bradford, as have been sold off. 

IN 1637. 

The Tythes of the New Land in Haworth, and Fifty Shillings per annum of 

the Easter Book, sold for .. .. .. .. .. .- .. 260 

The Tythes of the New Land in Gky ton, sold for.. .. .. .. 100 

The Tythes of the New Lands in Boiling, sold for .. .... 46 6 

IN 1639. 

The Tythes of the half of Eccleshill, together with the whole Tythe of Wool 

aiid Lamb and Commons, sold to Mr. Calverley, for .. 146 

The other half did belong to Savill, and he hath sold it. 

Part of the Tythe of Horton, sold to John Sharp, Jan., and John Moitimer, for 196 18 St 

Part of the *Tythes of Bradford and Manningham, sold to Mr. Okell and 

others, for -. - 841 14 8 

The Easter Book alluded to in this Survey, comprised the moduses or compositions for the 
lectoriid tithes collected at Easter. 

In the Parliamentary Survey of church livings, made in 1660, during the Protectorate, there 
are the following entries: — * 

Wee finde belonging to the P'ish Church of Bradford a viccaridge presentative with cure of 
souls, and Sir John Maynard hath the adwowson and also the Impropriate Rectorie there. 

/ 

* I have to acknowledge my obligation to J. A. Lewis Esquire, keeper of the records at 
Lambeth Palace, for having, in a very handsome manner, sent me this transcript from the 
original. I am aware the Survey has been printed by the Becord CommisBionerS) but I have 
been unable to obtain access to the printed copy. 
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The Viccaridge-housc, small tithes^ and 
profitte, was worth about seaventye pounds p. 
ann., but by reason of the late warrs not now 
worth above forty e pounds p. ann. or there- 
abouts. 

There is no Mynister the "Viccaridge being 

vacant. 

Wee finde there be three Chapells, or 
Chapelryee in the said parish^ viz. the Chap- 
els of Wibsey, Thornton, and Haworth. [The 
survey of these chapels will be given under 
their proper heads.] 

After Uiis the advowson and rectory came 
into the hands of Jonas Waterhouse^ clerk.* 
This was the Jonas Waterhouse mentioned by 
Calamy, in his Nonconformists Memorial of 
Ejected Ministers, as having been ejected 
from the ministry of Bmdford church. The 
following is Calamy*8 notice of him: "Mr. 
Jonas Waterhouse, M A., sometime fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, a learned man, 
a lover of peace, and greatly esteemed for his 
works' sake. After his ejectment he lived 
privately and frequented the established wor- 
ship, but usually preached on Lord's Bays' 
evenings in his house." 

Though there is no direct evidence to prove 
that Waterhouse was the sole minister of the 
church at the time of the survey of 1660, yet 
it is probabl&t I am unable to state how 
Waterhouse obtained the rectory and advow- 
son from Sir John Maynard; but about the 
year 1678, the former conveyed all his interest 
therein, to Mary, the daughter and heir of 

Sir John, and wife of Buller, Esquire, 

of Shillingham in Cornwall, who left it to her 
second son, James Buller of Shillingham. In 
1707, he created a term of five hundred years, 
for the benefit of his wife, and died 14th of 
Sq>tember, 1709. From the trustees, the 
rectory and advowson came to the the Rev. 
Nicholas Woolfe of Boynton, Yorkshire, 
Clerk; who intailed them by his will, dated 



* After the advowson of the vicarage came 
into private hands, it is not easy to trace its 
descent ftom one private hand to another. 
The following account of its descent is partly 
taken from Dr. Outhwaite's pamphlet before 
mentioned ; with additions from an abstract of 
the title to the rectorial tithes; Bacon's Liber 
Regis j and other sources. 

t There was in the middle aisle of the 
Church a monument with the following in- 
scription on it, but some despoiling hand has 
removed it : — ^' Sub hoc cippo reponit in quod 
mortale fuit Jons Waterhouse, A.M., Divi 
Johannis CoU , Cantab, quondam Socii ; Yin 

non in eruditi Qui (in novissime elapsa 

nil infelicissima Monarchis et Episcopatus 
interruptione) fuit hujus Ecclesis Minister 
hand infidelis. Ob. 13o Februarii, Anno 
D'bmini M.DCCXVI. iEtatis LXXXX." 



1748, upon the children of his sister Lydia, 
the wife of Francis Dawson of Kingston- 
upon-HuU, merchant; and Samuel Dawson, 
her eldest son, by force of this devise, became 
possessed of them, and barred the intail by a 
fine levied in 1780. He afterwards died 
intestate, and his father, the said Francis 
Dawson, obtained letters of administration to 
his property. From this Francis, the rectory 
and advowson came to his son, Francis Dawson 
of Newmarket. Esquire, who sold the advowson 
to the Rev. John Crosse, the vicar; of Mr. 
Crosse it was purchased by Henry Thornton, 
Esquire, of Clapham, whose executors sold it 
to the Mr. Richard Fawcett, who afterwards 
conveyed the advowson to the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, vicar of Trinity Church, Cambridge, 
now deceased, and in his trustees it is now 
vested. 

Such part of the rectorial possessions as are 
not sold, belong to the Rev. Francis Dawson 
of Chiselhurst, Kent, as administrator of the 
personal estate of his father, the last-mention- 
ed Francis Dawson, who died intestate. 

In a mortgage of the rectorial property, 
effected in 1796, the glebe lands of the 
parsonage were stated to consist of one hun- 
dred and eighteen acres of land; being the 
eight oxgangs anciently belonging to the 
church, with the addition of a few acres ot 
new inclosures. The tithes in that year were 
let for the sum of sixty-two pounds. The 
same year the greater part of the glebe lands 
were conveyed for the remainder of the before- 
mentioned term to William Pollard, William 
Hustler, Thomas Jones, John Hodgson, and 
Thomas Skelton, for three thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-nine pounds. These lands 
were all situated above the church, in Under- 
cliffe-lane, Barkerend, and that locality. Since 
1796 a large portion of the rectorial tithes has 
been sold. 



WILLIAM GRIM8HAW. 

INCUMBENT OF HAWORTH. 

Veiy few persons of the present day know 
anything about William Grimshaw. John 
Newton (Cowper's friend) writes, in one of his 
letters ^ Haworth is one of those obscure 
places which (Uke the fishing towns of Galilee) 
owe all their celebrity to the Gospel ; its name 
would scarcely be known at a distance were it 
not connected with the name of Grimshaw.'* 
The case has, however, turned out exactly the 
reverse. Everybody has heard of Haworth, 
and very few have heard of Grimshaw. Yet 
Grimshaw was one of the apostles of England* 
He did work in his day and generation which, 
though it may not dwell now on the surface of 
men's memories, has had a great influence on 
the hearts and lives of thousands. It is the 
unrecorded work men do in their appointed 
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sphere of duty which makeB the value of a 
country. If there were no heroes hut those 
who receive decorations and rewards, the 
world must have starved out long since. The 
life of any man or woman would he valuable 
if wo could only get to know it in its reality, 
with all its suppressed passages, known only to 
the recording angel ; but a work of true biog- 
raphy is an aspiration little likely to be realised 
on this side of the Judgment. As a general 
result, we usually close a work of biography 
hating the writei of it with all our heart, and 
feeling very sorry for his subject ! The life of 
Grimshaw is no exception ; it is as bad a piece 
of lath-and-plaster work as we ever met with. 
It is neither " all made out of the carver's 
brain," nor yet "out of the heart of man;" 
but it is made out of other people's books, and 
very badly put together. The style is very 
bad. Some of the metaphors must be either 
figures of speech escaped from Bedlam, or else 
ideas which came to grief in the confusion of 
tongues. Hear, for instance, how the biograp- 
her winds up his oration : — ^' The zeal of 
Grimshaw was like the glare of a meteor as it 
passes rapidly through the sky, startling the 
nations ; but, in its continuance and beneficial 
results, it resembled rather the lightning flash 
of the tropical monsoon, which bursts, with 
one unbroken series of crashes, upon hamlet 
and headland, until it has cleared the atmos- 
phere from all noxious elements, and then 
leaves behind it the glad earth radiant as with 
a sea of light, the purity of which is felt by the 
entire man as he breathes it body and soul." 
Poor William Grimshaw ! Let us see if we 
can tell the reader something more intel- 
ligible about him, for he deserves a commemo- 
ration. 

He was bom in 17t8, at Brindle, in Lanca- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Houghton 
Towers, and educated at the Grammar school 
of Bladcbum. In due time he went to Christ 
Church College, Cambridge. In his early 
days he had serious thoughts of death and 
judgment, the glories of heaven and the pains 
of hell, and '•* could recollect several awful and 
heart-affecting thoughts in his tender years/' 
but these wore off. He passed a wild and 
stormy youth and manhood ; to use his own 
expression, **he made proficiency in wicked- 
ness," and yet he intended to take holy orders 
— though, as he owned, ^* it was for the sake 
of a good living.'* In 1731 he was ordained, 
and for a short period he felt a return of his 
religious impressions ; as children say, he tried 
to be good," but with very moderate success. 
He loved jovial company in days of high 
living and boistrous jollity : his delight he 
owns to have been in *^ hunting, fishing, and 
playing at cards ;" still, as the clergy went in 
those days, he was of an exemplary decorum, 
for he did not drink to excess, and he per- 
formed his parish duties carefully. In 1736 
he married a lady who had been twice a 



widow, she died within four years of their 
marriage; he is said to have been much 
attached to her. Alter her death his religious 
convictions returned with fresh force, and the 
history of his struggles reads like a page out 
of the ** Pilgrim's Progress,*' — at length, to use 
his own wordS) ^* he found grace." His relig- 
ion became a deep, earnest reality; and in 
truth the sole object of his life was to convert 
the souls of all whom he could approach ; he 
gave his life and health to do the work of an 
apostle in a district of country, where the in- 
habitants were as ignorant and almost as bar- 
barous as the natives of the South Sea Islands, 
whom the missionaries go out to convert. 
His labours and* influence in that wild region, 
in conjunction with a small band of men as 
devoted to the work as himself, civilised and 
christianised a great portion of the land. In 
1742, he became the incumbent of Haworth, 
and was the predecessor, twice removed, of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte, the father of Currer Bell 
and her two sisters. Life in the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire districts one hundred and twenty 
years ago, was like nothing now extant. 

When Grimshaw was a boy there had exis- 
ted, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
a jurisdiction in the limit of Hardwick, (which 
was in the Todmorden district) by which the 
Frith Burghers could condemn to death and 
execute summarily for thefts and slight delin- 
quinces at their discretion. The criminal was 
decapitated at a gibbet, — something like the 
guillotine in later times. It was "Lynch 
Law," for a previous trial was by no means 
indispensible. Dr. Whitaker, vicar of Black- 
bum, testifies that the state of morals and 
manners in these districts was more degraded 
than in any other part of the island. He calls 
the people ignorant and savage, yet cunning 
and attentive to their interests, under few 
restraints from law, and still fewer from con* 
science. There were no turnpike roads in 
Todmorden. Horse-litters and packhorses for 
goods, as conveyances, were used amongst these 
hills till comparatively recent times. An old 
lady, named Lacy, who died lately, recollected 
the first carriage that was seen in the valley, 
and the country people called it ^' an oven on 
wheels." The village of Haworth is so situated 
that one part of its single steep street, is quite 
inaccessible to anything like a vehicle. But 
at the time when Grimshaw came there, the 
country was wilder, and the inhabitants far 
more savage in their habits than at Todmor- 
den. The scenery is peculiarly beautiful, and 
quite as picturesque as the Lower Alps. The 
country was very lonely ; a man might travel 
on horseback for a whole day and scarcely see 
a house or a human being. Round Haworth 
there is an unenclosed moor, with stones reared 
at intervals of several miles to mark the place 
of the road when it is covered with snow. 
There were a few worsted mills at which the 
people of the district worked ' (for Yorkshire 
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alfm.ys famous for its woollens), and there 
were handiooms in some of the cottages, but 
cotton mills were not then dreamt of. Tod* 
morden and Haworth stand on the border of 
the same moor; but there was then scarcely a 
house to be seen betwixt one place and the 
other. Grimshaw went with some raugivinsrs 
as to the reception he miifht meet with firom 
bis new parishioners, for they were jealous of 
their riKht, as they conceived, to choose their 
•own panon. and they were not particular how 
they treated the patron's cleigyman, if they 
fancied they preferred anyone else. The dis- 
putes betwixt the parishioners and the patron 
had sometimes to be settled by a party of 
dragoons. However, Grimshaw was gra- 
ciously accepted. His predecessor had been 
a good man, but he had been suspended for an 
■ecclesiastical informality, which he had inad^ 
▼ertently committed, and he had in some 
degree prepared the rough hearers to receive 
Mr. Grimshaw's preaching ; but for three 
years previous to his arrival there had been 
no services. Grimshaw set himself bodily and 
boldly to his work, tor strength of nerve and 
sinew was quite as indispensible as the quali- 
ties of heart and mind. Grimshaw was in 
terrible earnest. He believed in the gospel, 
and be preached with all his strength. He had 
passed through terrible experiences of his own, 
«nd he believed that if he did not convert his 
hearers from the error ef their ways, ^ they 
would, without doubt, perish everlastingly," 
and that at his hands ^ their souls would be 
required." Under the shadow of his great 
dread for them he lived every moment, and no 
labour, or eifort, or sacrifice on his part to 
evert it was worthy of consideration. He gave 
himself to bis work body and soul. By degrees 
the rough people came from &r to hear him| 
some of them coming a distance of twenty 
miles, over moor and mountain, in winter 
weather, with the snow drifting in their foces, 
to go the aame distance back again. I'he 
church began to be crowded, and Grimshaw 
was obliged to stand out of doors to preach to 
them. It wasy we are told, '' amazing to see 
and hear the weeping, and roaring and agonies 
many people were seized with.** Some of 
Grimshaw s doctrines would startle ears polite, 
and the half-sceptical, rational belief of a more 
educated audience ; but for the rough, ignorant, 
savage people amongst whom he had to labour, 
nothing but the most broad and tangible in- 
struction would tell upon them. They required 
the realities of the invisible world to be brought 
before them in a material, forcible manner, 
which would have stunned a more cultivated 
community. To them the devil existed in all 
his personality of horns and hoofs, and tail", 
he would have had no reality unless they had 
believed he had these material weapons for 
their destruction; and William Grimshaw 
himself believed in him in this guise, — he 
believed and realised all the horrible phimta9- 



magoria as vividly as it is written in John 
Banyan's Dream, but he undentood, too, all 
that was signified by it, which was the main 
thing, and if he and his hearers took both as 
indivisable it did them no harm. They were 
all terribly in earnest to escape themselves, and 
to warn all whom they met with to escape 
likewise from the City of Destruction, It was 
the great period of religious awakening through- 
out England. Whitfield and the two Wesley s 
had arisen, and they were joined by a band of 
noble and devoted men, who gave themselves 
to the work of awakening in the people of 
EnglMid the power of belief that seemed alto- 
gether paralysed. They had not yet separated 
from the Established Church ; or rather the 
Church had not yet refused to retain them, 
thereby losing the one opportunity of uniting 
the whole religious strength of England within 
herself. There was no oiganisation able to 
accept or direct the undisciplined force placed 
at her disposaL The religious revival of 
Whitfield and Wesley had to do its work 
without benefit of the clergy. And now, a 
century later, all the protest and confused noise 
ara dying out, and it may be seen that all the 
good and holy men of the earth, who have 
been working at the same object, working to 
reduce the mass of human ignorance and 
wickedness, and misery, working at it as best 
they could wherever they found themselves, 
have in these present days met face to fiice 
over their joint work» and recognised each 
other, not for opponents, but as fellow-workera 
from different quarten of the same wide field. 
In the days of Grimshaw it was different. He, 
however, ^id not much trouble himself about 
clerical punctualities ; he oonadered it his duty 
to go about preaching without considemtion of 
parishes. He had "' two rounds," in which he 
alternately spent the six days in «ich week. 
Twelve or fourteen sermons were his ''idle 
week ;'* usually he preached as many as thirty 
sermons, — going on horseback over rough paths 
among mountains, stopped by no weather, 
a crust of bread and an onion, with a draught 
of water fh>m the streams on the hill-side were 
all the refreshment he needed. Although the 
popuhition was so sparse, the people gathered 
in crowds at the stations where he was to 
preach : their anxiety to hear and to be taught 
by whosoever would make it their business to 
teach them, was touching. Grimshaw had the 
gift of speaking to them in their own language ; 
he knew what they would undentand. 

He had a ffrcat deal of genuine humour 
about him. Wishing to learn the real charac- 
ter of one of his own parishioners, he disguised 
himself, and went to a man who made a great 
pretence of being benevolent, and begged for 
a night*s lodging, which was surlily refused, to 
the man's after confusion. There was also an 
old blind woman, who professed to be veiy 
religious ; Grimshaw had his own d«nbt« 
abput her;^ and (oing ta hex one day as al» 
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aat at her door, he poked her gently n^ith a 
stick ; and she, supposing it to be one of the 
children, began to scold and svear dreadfully. 
He had a fine cow, of which he was very 
proud; but finding that he thought of her 
when he was preaching, he announced her for 
sale, declaring it was *• because she would fol- 
low him into the pulpit." He was of a free 
and generous nature. He took whatever 
people brought him fiir his church dues, and 
never followed up defaulters His own dress 
was poor and shabby; he often had only one 
coat and one pair of shoes. The fere on his 
table was more than frugal, that he might 
have more to give away; but he was strict in 
paymg his debts. He would beg old clothes, 
and have them mended for the poor. He 
enlarged the church at his own expense. 

The two Wesleys, and Whitfield himself, 
frequently preached for him at Haworth»— in 
the church they could not, because it would 
not hold the congregation,— but standing on a 
scafiold in the churchyard. ' He was once 
called in question by the archbishop himself, 
who came to hold a confirmation, and desired 
hira to preach from a text he gave him, that 
he might judge if his doctrines were irregular. 
Gnmshawgave his grace a prayer and a ser- 
mon such as he preached among the moun- 
*f*ns. When it was over the archbishop 

i-if " u- ^^°™' *"*^ wished there were more 
like him ; and Grimshaw was never again 
molested, except once, when he and John 
Wesley went to preach near Leeds, at a 
place called Rough Lee. The clergyman 
organised a mob to assault them; they were 
very roughly handled, but they were men 
equal to the occasion. When Wesley was ob- 
liged to be the founder of a sect, instead 
of a member of the church, it made no 
break in the intercourse betwixt him and 
Grimshaw: he was too full of the great work 
he had to do to care for minor things. Ec- 
centric, eneigetic, and with a bodily tem- 
perament that delighted in hardship and 
adventure, he would probably have gone 
mad in a more stationary and regular order of 
things. He could not bring his guerilla Cli- 
ents into system and rule. His sermons 
were always very long, because, he said, it 
took him a long time to make his people 
underatand him. 0.»ce, when he xvas to 
preach in a church, a polite churchwarden 
Mgni6ed that the congregation did not like 
long discourses, and that Mr. Wesley never 
exceeded an hour. ** Ah I Mr. Wesley, God 
bless him ! can do as much in one hour as 
I can in two," When he met any one in 
his ndes, he always stopped him, to kneel 
down and pray. »* He would rive them off 
their horses" said one, ** to make them pray.*' 
He was hearty and sociable,— his old jovial 
habits Mf ere turned to good account. " He was 
so hearty" that his personal influence was 
equal to his pastoral success. At last, after 



labouring for one and twenty yean, William 
Grimshaw was taken ill of a fever, and died 
after a few days' illness. He was buried by 
the side of his first wife— he had married 
twice — at Luddenden, near Todmorden, and 
was followed to the grave by a great multi- 
tude, weeping as they went. Charles Wesley 
wrote two hymns uoon his death ; and many 
other hymns and elegies were written to ex- 
press the great sorrow there was at his death. 
Some of these were printed on rough broad 
sheets like ballads, and sold about the country. 
His memory was long had in honour, and is 
not forgotten yet in his own district. There 
have only been three incumbents since Grim- 
shaw. Times are much changed since his 
day ; but the same spirit still lives and works, 
and Enghind is still rich in *^sons as good 
as he." 

Athenaum. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Ebbnbzbr Elliott. — We have lately been 
favoured with the perusal of some unpublished 
letters of the late Ebenexer Elliott — and among 
those in the packet, there is one which we 
must find room for, on account of the sterling 
good sense which pervades it ; showing as it 
does that the welfare of the working classes 
was a subject near and dear to the Poet*s 
heart. — 

Great Houghton Common, 

23rd April, 1849. 

Dear Mr. If you send me your 

manuscript, I will carefully read it, and tell 
you honestly what I think of it ; but every 
two or three weeks bring me a commission 
of the kind ; I have three now in the house, 
one of them rather lengthy : and they prevent 
me from attending to some matters which at 
my time of life, and in the present state of my 
health, it is imperative upon me not to neglect. 
As I am, at best, merely self-educated, and as 
I have had for some time no connection with 
publishers, my opinion could be of little value 
to you. You have probably a much better 
critic at your elbow. The best of all critics is 
a kind, sensible, honest woman. Read your 
manuscript to your wife, and if she says there 
is life in it, believe hen The great Moliere 
read his plays to his housekeeper before he 
put them on the stage, and posterity has con- 
firmed her decision. The mind, like the body, 
can only do what it can ; but it is of vast 
importance that it should do what it can well. 
How hard it is to think that Defoe was right, 
and that Hewitt is wrong. One subject which 
involves the question of machinery, includes, 
and has ever included all other quetstions. In 
truth every pretender to help the people in 
my time, down to the O'Connors and Ashley's 
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of the minute, hare helped their enemies only. 
Cobbett wished to save us ; and if he would 
have condescended to read one Adam Smith, 
he would not have been useless, when livin;?, 
and nothing now. There is more sound 
thought in & book which jou may carry in 
your waistcoat pocket, or round your neck like 
a locket, than in any other book in the world. 
I mean the Com Law Catechisim. Instead of 
asking opinions, study U, love it — make it your 
wife's rival ! before you write or print ; and 
you may be one of the blessed, a l^er of the 
new Legion^ the last that is to be, and all in 
one. 

A few days ago I received a small poem, 
written here by a bricklayer, on Easter Tues- 
day last. Gushing fall of truth and beauty — 
as if a lipe peach had the soul of a rose in it — 
it fills my heart with hope for the working 
classes. It has done me more good than all 
the visits I have had since I came to this 
place, chasing at times, the darkness that will 
come to dying men — like a smile from God, or 
his whiter, '* Hold up, poor child." 

I am Sir yours very truly, 

Ebbnezsr Elliott. 

Have you read Mary Barton ? We have 
an invaluable treasure in Crabbe's Poems ; but 
not having read Adam Smith, he did not sym- 
pathize with his characters, or truly under^ 
stand them. 

In another Letter there is 

^'DicKiENs's Epitaph" — 

Greater than Solon — name renowned — 

In Fame's discoverys rolls — 
Here lies Charles Dickens, who first found 

That poor folks may have souls 1 



Rbv. Wm. Grimshaw. — This excellent 
man, who was one of the predecessors of Mr. 
Bronte at Haworth ; waa born at Brindle in 
Lancashire, in 1708, and was ordained minis- 
ter in 1731. He first officiated at Todmorden, 
but in 1742, he became minister at Haworth, 
In 1745 a friendship arose between him and 
the Bev. John Wedey, and from that time he 
acted in concert with him, in doing all he 
could to forward the cause of Methodism in 
the Western parts of Yorkshire, and the East- 
ern parts of Lancashire. These districts passed ' 
as the Haworth Circuit, and Mr. Grimshaw 
was Suprintendent. Whenever Mr. Wesley 
or Mr. Whitfield visited Haworth on their 
preaching tours, the custom was, after the 
prayers had been read in the church, to go 
through a window upon a scaffold erected for 
the purpose in the churchyard, and after pre- 
aching to congregations consisting of thou- 
sands, returned into church and administered 
the Lords supper to great numbers. Frequen- 
tly another preacher would continue the 
service out of doora at the same time. 



Mr. Grimshaw^ discourses were delivered 
in very plain language, and were extremely 
homely, and familiar. In a book printed at 
Halifax, in 1810, called the ''Thb Mkthodist 
Manual," by Jonathan Crowther, for 30 years 
a Member, and for 25 years a Travelling 
Preacher among the Methodists, there are 
given some very interesting traits of character 
and specimens of Mr. Grimshaw's manner of 
speaking. In preaching about Abraham of- 
fering up his son Isaac, and fearing that his 
hearers might not know what was meant by a 
*'Bam being caught in a thicket,'* he ex- 
plained it by saying *' A Tup that had 
fastened his head in a bunch of briars.'* 

Upon another occasion, exhorting the peo-. 
pie to be thankful for the many mercies they 
had received at the hands of the Lord, said, 
''Some of you could sit down to the table, and 
could drink and never once think of God, so 
as either once to ask a blessing upon your 
food, or to return thanks. You are worse 
than the very swine ; for the pigs mU. gruff, 
over their victuals, but you will say nothing." 
And when he was praying after thus speaking 
to the congregation he said ^^Lord dismiss us 
with thy blessing : take all these people under 
thy care, bring them in safety to Uieir own 
homes, and give them their suppers when they 
have got home« but let them not eat a morsel 
until they have said grace : then let them eat 
and be satisfied, and return thanks to Thee 
when they have done. Let them then kneel 
down and say their prayers before they go to 
bed : in their clothing for once at any rate, 
and then Thou wilt preserve them till mor- 
ing." On another occasion when preaching 
from the 48th Psalm, verse the 14th, he told 
his hearers among other things" how the Lord 
would bless those who had Him for their God, 
he said, '* They who have this God for theirs, 
shall never want a pound of butter fbr eight- 
pence, or three pints of blue milk for a half- 
penny as long as they live." 

Mr. Grimshaw was twice married, and died, 
April the 7th, 1763, aged 55, and waa buried 
in his Church at Luddenden. 

NOTICE. 

As we wish the *^ Bradfordian" to be an 
exact reflex of the spirit of the town, and of 
the times, we invite contributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent persons 
who may wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of the writer must 
be given as a guarantee of originality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed ; and nothing anonymous, 
whether in prose or verse, however meritoriou£»^ 
will be noticed. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisements 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hoi- 
royd, Top of Westgate, Bradford. 
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In Four Chapters, 



CHAPTER I. 



Rbadrr, if you can picture to yourself one 
of the busiest thoroughfares of a great manu- 
facturing town, where the feet and tongues of 
thousands of people, and the wheels of every 
description oi vehicle extant, combine to per- 
petuate the comedy of Babel, you will have 
some idea of our abiding- place — of our earthly 
and outward abode. 

In a little shop on the borders of such a 
"river of life," do we ensconce ourselves day 
by day, sometimes looking on the numbers 
without, but more frequently and with a keener 
vision, looking after the solitary unit, within. 
On entering, you find the place pretty well 
stocked with odds and ends of Manchester 
wares, grey, bleached, and printed, and it is 
even whispered that we are great in our line, 
a very "king of shreds and patches." In 
that, however, we glory not, but rather in the 
thought, that, when seated in our arm chair, 
enshrined in furnitures gorgeous as the rain- 
bow, there is something about our person and 
its adjuncts, well calculated to make an im- 
pression — on the king of the Cannibal Islands. 

Prisoned, as we are, in a room five yards by 
four, you doubtless think that our fate is a 
hard one ; that we see little of the great world ; 
that our knowledge of men and things must, of 
necessity, be limited. True, we never made 
the Continental tour, but many varieties of 
the genus hxrnio continually come to hand : — 
itinerant drapers from the north, music grind- 
ers from the south, doll makers from Germany 
and theRhine, and rag gatherers from the heaths 
of Connaught. Sometimes, too, butterflies of 
the West End, alight on our domain, sj'lphs 
of the boudoir and the drawing room, dainty 
ariels from the upper regions, dimming the gas- 
light with their glory. Fortunately for us 
their visits are rare, their errands soon accom- 
plished, and away they soar to that upper, and 
let us hope, better world, which is tneir nat- 
ural habitation. Thus, then, though we walk 
not abroad to view the world, the world, as it 
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were, comes in to show itself. Many hearts, 
you may well believe, have been unlocked in 
our presence, and their contents of sins, sor- 
rows, weaknesses, exposed to view j many tales 
of unrecorded heroism have we listened to — 
of many strange and terrible secrets have we 
become the repository. Could we but get a 
hearing, we flatter ourselves that we could 
settle the question that has so long agitated 
and divided aristocratic circles, viz : " Have 
poor people squls?" Nay, depart not, dear 
reader, I have now said my say, and am just 
going to begin. 

It was winter ; the wind, like a very demon 
in its cups, was playing all manner of antics 
on the outside, turning umbrellas inside out; 
whisking off men's hats, and raising, with its 
libertine fingers, the garments of struggling 
beauty. At times there was a momentory 
hush, that made you fancy it had gone to 
sleep, but it had only paused to breathe, or it 
stood, planning the overthrow of the poor old 
apple-woman's stall, or lay in wait at a corner 
with a handful of sleet, ready to dash it like a 
shower of needles in your blinking fiice. 

Shutting the door, we drew the arm-chair 
close to the stove, for on such a night it was 
vain to look or hope for customers, and plant- 
ing our elbows on our knees, and resting our 
chin on the palm of our hands, we looked 
vacantly into the fire. Napoleon, it is said, 
could fall asleep at will, and we, at any hour of 
the night or day can vacate the earthly taber- 
nacle, and rise into " cloudland, gorgeous land" 
Gradually the things around us melted into 
air, other forms, animate and inanimate, 
usurped their places, and this material world 
began to appear as it is, shadowy, dreamy, 
unreal. Frame and soul, however, still re- 
mained coimected by a sort of telegraph wire, 
and the latter was liable, at any moment, to be 
summoned from the seventh heaven. Presently 
that summons came, our eyes and the shop 
door simultaneously opened, as if moved by the 
same mechanism, and a fur cap and great coat 
entered our domicile. To the naked eye, 
nothing, save the two articles just named, were 
visible, and to combat our alarm we rapidly 
began to recall all we had heard and read of 
day-dreams and spectral illusions, when a voice 
muffled and hollow accosted us with a — Well, 
old shopmate, how are you? 

I 
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The huge shaggy overall, on being unbut- 
toned, displayed the slim figure of an old 
acquaintance, George Berger, the milkman. 

Not as a milkman, however, was he knonvn 
to us in days of yore, but a panic of three 
years' duration had furbished up the wits, and 
developed the internal resources of many, and 
we stared at one another in mutual surprise, 
at the metamorphoses the times had wrought. 
Co-mates and fellow-workmen, in the employ 
of the' same master, we had shaken hands and 
parted, as woolsorters ; no wonder, then, that 
the milkman stared at the fent merchant, no 
wonder that the fent merchant returned the 
compliment. 

**Well George," said we, "undo the bandage 
on your lower jaw, and tell us the various 
turns of &te below. Shall I hand you the 
chair?" 

"No, thank you, I can do without it," and 
so saying he placed a tin can on the floor, 
and sat down upon it. Suddenly rising, 
with an uneasy air, he went to the door, 
looked out into the dim void and returned to 
bis seat. 
'* What o'clock is it ?" 
" Seven." 

*' Then I am an hour too soon, my cart does 

not come in from the country till eight, so, if 

you please, I will stay here and rest myself" 

" Do so," said we, " and let us know what 

you have been doing since last we met?" 

** Frequently," said he, " have you asked 
me for the story of my courtship, and as you 
are not busy you shall have it. 

My father and mother were respectable and 
virtuous people, but so low in position, that it 
was only by working sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four that they were able to stop up the 
holes, through which landlords and bumbailifi& 
enter into the dwellings of the poor. It is a 
hard fate, sir, to be compelled to work at the 
oars in such a way, and to know and feel that 
if you suspend your efforts even for a moment, 
the current directly begins to carry you down- 
wards to black rocks and whirlpools. Many 
times, when I was too young to express what 
I felt, have I pondered upon thetie things, and 
crept into a comer to cry. But much as I 
pitied my parents, I cannot say that they ever 
pitied themselves ; they even seemed uncon- 
scious of the hardness of their fate j no repin- 
ingB ever came from their lips, for 

" My God the springs of all my joys," 



was their perpetual hymn. 

Religion, sir, is an excellent thing for work- 
ing folks ; the rich may get on without it, but 
to the poor it is meat and drink. In hard 
times, when food is scarce and dear, you can 
fill yourself like a tick on the promises ; once 
get hold of the title deeds to a mansion in the 
skies, and you forget the meanness and squalor 
of your earthly home. This was the secret of 



my &ther'8 happiness, he believed in his creed 
with all his might ; he lived, despite all his 
poverty, contentedly, and died a hap- y man. 
This event did not occur till he had done his 
duty, and more than his duty to me, his only 
son. All his other children were girls, and 
although it is probable that his affections were 
equally divided among us, it is yet very certain 
that most of the little cash he had was lavished 
upon me. Let those who doubt this reflect* 
that out of his stinted means, he managed to 
keep me at school from my sixth to my four- 
teenth year. While there, I learned Arith- 
metic and the elements of Geometry, went 
quite through the English Grammar, and 
advanced a good way into the Latin. My 
honoured parent never declared whether he 
had predestined me to shine in law, physic, or 
divinity, but those who knew him well, had 
no doubt it was the last. 

How vain the hopes of man ! How delu« 
sive his dreams ! Could my honoured parent 
return to earth and behold his degenerate son, 
J can imagine him quietly resuming his old 
place in the churchyard, with a pathetic 
appeal to the bystanders to walk barefoot 
past his tomb, lest he should awake once 
more to a remembrance of his blighted 
and long cherished hopes. Well, we grew 
up to manhood and womanhood ; my mother^ 
like the sun, kept her children in their orbits 
as long as she lived : at her death we flew off 
into space, and lost one another in that 
unfenced chaos, the wide world. 

When this last catastrophe happened, I was 
about eighteen, still a *' prentice bound," and 
in the receipt of eight shillings a week sterling. 
Out of this I managed to live, as I thought, in 
princely style. I paid for my wa>hing and 
lodging in money, for my mending with kisses 
and kindness. A quarterly subscription of 
one shilling and sixpence to the Mechanics' 
Institute, drained the exchequer nearly dry, 
leaving hardly any thing for clothes, but for 
that I cared little. My hostess was a widow, 
with two daughters. For their amusement,, 
on winter evenings, I used to read aloud the 
books from the Institute, write their love- 
letters, and serve them any way I could. In 
return they darned my stockings, sewed on my 
shirt buttons, brushed my coat, sometimes my 
shoes, and, as they said, made me look like 
one that belonged to somebody. By this, I 
suppose, they meant that they kept me in the 
fold of civilization, and prevented me from 
relapsing into utter wildness and savageism — 
and truly, had it not been for their attentions,, 
I should have gone back to the obsolete and 
the primitive, in much pertaining to the 
inward man. 

One evening, about six months after taking 
up my abode with these kind people,- Sally,, 
the elder daughter, came into the room, where,, 
as usual, I was sat reading. Her first act waa 
to bhut the book, the second to seize me by 
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Ih^ hair of mj head, and turn my face 
upwards. 

'* George, will you be good enough to go an 
errand for me, as I am both v6ry dirty and 
bard pressed for time?'* 

"Name it," said I, '< and count it done.'* 

" I want you to go to Miss Lee's, in Bower 
Street, and bring back a bonnet of mine, which 
otight by this to be finished." 

**Off I went to the bonnet shop, unwashed, 
unshaven, and unperfumed. In Bower street 
I found a little sign, exactly the size of one of 
the window panes, neatly lettered and gilt, and 
inscribed ^* Mary Lee, Silk and Straw Bonnet 
Maker." Several bonnets, mounted on wooden 
standi, and trimmed with ribbons, were in the 
window, apparently exposed for sale. As the 
steps were beautifully clean and well scoured, 
I strode lightly in, and seeing no one in the 
shop I tapped the counter with my knuckles. 
Presently a young woman, vory pale and 
slender, opened an inner door * and stood 
before me.." 

" I have come,'* I began— 

" Yes, I see you have, but it isn't done 
yet, come in and wait till we finish it." 

As she said this, she held the door open and 
beckoned me forwards. In the middle of the 
room there was a largo table, on one side of 
which were some chairs, on the t)ther a sofa ; 
add to these a fender and fire irons, a hearth 
rug and carpet, a large mirror and three chim- 
ney ornaments, and the inventory is com- 
plete. 

Besides the mistress, there were here a 
jonmeywoman and an apprentice, whose sole 
business seemed to be to pull down or rebuild 
lK>nnets. For a moment or two, I stood still, 
blushing, hesitating, anxious to speak, but not 
isnowing what to say. 

" Forward lad, forward, get to the sofa 
yonder, out of the way /* 

Saying this, the mistress put both hands to 
my shoulders, and pushed me vigorously for- 
ward to the seat. The impetus was so sudden 
that my hat fell off, and rolled under the 
table; I stooped, groped about, and having 
found it, raised my head to look at her, she 
was seated, hard at work, sewing away, as it 
seemed for a wager of one hundred guineas. 
For several minutes I sat perfectly still, quiietly 
contemplating this strange little creature. Her 
age appeared to be nineteen or twenty, her 
forehead was clear, lofty, and very white, the 
cheeks too were without colour, and the whole 
face had a careworn, thoughtful cast. The 
hair, which was worn in the plainest style, was 
dark and glossy, her lips thin and compressed ; 
every movement of hand and eye, quick, viva- 
cious, electric. When her needleful of thread 
was used up, she raised her eyes, and returned 
my calm, steady searching gaze, without 
blushing or emburrasement. 

All at once I began to feel very uneasy, I 
recollected that my hair was rough aud dusty, 



my face unwashed, my dress and person In a 
state of chaotic confusion . 

In a moment I perceived that my condition 
was likely to disgust her without measure, for 
in all my life I nev^r looked upon a creature 
so precise, so neat, so altogether spotless. So 
prim, square, and methodical was she, that 
even her person seemed formed on geometrical 
principles — her limbs and features assumed 
outlines never remarked before — everywhere 
she seemed bounded, not by curves like other 
mortals, but by straight lines and right angles. 
When a second needleful had been used, she 
again raised her head, I was still silently 
looking at her. 

"Well," said she, at last, resuming her 
work, " have you finished ?" 

" Finished what ?" I asked. 

" Taking the stock." 

'* O yes," I said, ** long ago, it was no hard 
matter, for our master had disposed of mo&t of 
his goods before he set us to the task." 

An expression of something like scorn dark- 
ened her features^ her lower lip was drawn 
inwards, and though I could not hear, I dis- 
tinctly saw her say — fool. 

In a twinkling I perceived my blunder, my 
gross misapprehension. Twice had she raised 
her head, twice detected my steadfast gaze — 
and I felt that the stock to which she alluded 
was contained in the small wareroom with its 
two clear bright windows before me, a stock, 
consisting not of wool, noils and yarns, but 
of thought, feeling, imagination, brain. Men- 
tally I repeated the word — tool. 

The other women continued silent and busy, 
they wore the air of hirelings, conscious of the 
master's presence ; there was no talking, no 
laughing, nothing but work. Nobody seemed 
aware of my proximity, — nobody, by word, 
look, or gesture, betrayed a knowledge of my 
existence,* so, in order to show them how 
little their contempt afiected me, I rested my 
head on my palms, and pretended to sleep. 
That they might not see through the pretence 
I drew long and full inspirations, and treated 
them to a monotonous tune on the nasal organ. 
When they knew to a certainty that I was fast 
asleep, they ventured to express their opinions, 
to vent their sarcasms, and indulge in much 
merriment at my cost. Miss Lee, the mistress 
of the establishment, was the first to break the 
silence. 

*' Martha," said she, to a fat, pudding- 
cheeked girl, " do you knoAv this wild 
beast ?• 

'* Yes, ma*am, he lives with widow Todd ; 
and is, I believe, a thoughtful, steady lai!, but 
indeed he cannot spree much if he would, for 
he is yet an apprentice, and ivhat is wor^e, 
an orphan." 

*• Indeed,*' said Miss Lee, *' that partly 
accounts for the state he is in, but it does not 
excuse it. How careful he is of soap 1 Pray 
did you ever see the Pirtctois of the Water 
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Company stop him in tbc street and embrace 
him?" 

" No ma'am, why should they V* 

" Why, few. people I should think show 
such consideration for th^ir interests as he. 
Look at him, one would think he had been 
bitten by a mad-dog, for he exhibits all over 
his person the symptoms of — hydrophobia — 
1 think they call it." 

*' I don't know what that is ma'am," said 
blubber-chops, " but when he sat there looking 
at you I fancied I had somewhere seen a 
fellow extremely like him." 

*' Where?" asked the two others in amaze- 
ment. 

"On the back of my brother's copy book.'' 

'^ And pray Martha,*' said the mistress, 
'* whose portrait was it ? Robinson Crusoe's, 
I suppose, taken after a ten years' residence on 
the Island, or the name of some Cannibal 
chief." 

'' The name, ma'am, was printed in capitals 
below." 

** Out with it, at once, then, who or what 
was it?" 

'* A BuiFalo Bull." 

Wild and shrill was the laughter that 
followed this witticism, and I found that if I 
intended to carry on the deception I had begun 
it was high time to awake. Accordingly I 
stretched myself, rubbed my eyes, and stared 
about me with a wild, half idiotic and bewil- 
dered look. 

" You seem rather amazed, sir," said Mi$s 
Lee, '* have you never seen this world before 1 
one would think you had dropped from another 
planet." 

*' From the moon, I suppose you mean, and 
considering the dream I have had, it is no 
wonder I look like a lunatic." 

'* Perhaps, sir," said she, •* you will narrate 
your late adventures in dreamland, our sex, 
you know, are always glad to hear the news 
from the invisible world." 

*^ Oh, willingly," said I, " a few minutes ago 
1 was stretched on the ground, tied hand and 
foot with unseen cords, and tormented by two 
of three fairies, in the guise of bonnet 
makers." 

" Bonnet makers! and can you describe our 
rivals in trade, on the other aide of factdom 1" 

" I can, madam. One of them, I think, I 
shall never forget ; she was called by her com- 
panion the " dead alive !" To me, she seemed 
an anatomy, a bundle of dry thin bones, sus- 
pended on leather hinges, covered with old 
creased parchment, and inspirited by the 
£end. Her ghastly primnes?, her corpselike 
purity and coldne83 were horrible; it seemed 
as if death had stolen into the boudoir of 
beauty, and come forth arrayed in her silks 
and trinkels." 

As I said this, I looked hard at Miss Lee; 
was it mere fancy, or lijid a blush indeed come 
to her pale cold check ? 



'' What was their business with you?" she 
inquired. 

*' I cannot well answer that, but to make 
wry fiendish fkces at me, to clip my ears with 
their scissors, and thrust needles into me, 
seemed to be the business of their lives, — the 
sole diabolical joys of which their natures were 
capable. 

" You spake of two, sir," said Miss Lee, 
looking slyly at Martha, '' have you nothing 
to say about the other?'* 

^* Not much, in fact I scarcely noticed her 
at all, as she was remarkable only for dulness 
and blubber. On many a muffin have I traced 
the lineaments of a more expressive face. 
Some old-fashioned clocks, when the moon is 
at full, exhibit a portrait of her, but it is more 
flattering than faithful.." 

Martha, I perceived, felt the lash, but 
endured it in silence, and both worked away 
for several minutes, without uttering a word. 

"There," exclaimed the mistress," that's 
done with, where's the bandbox.^" 

" Here," said Martha, looking more alive 
than usual ; the bonnet was carefully put into 
it, and I rose to depart. 

When I had crossed the little shop, I 
paused an instant at the street door, and heard 
Miss Lee exclaim — *• He heard it all" 

Yes, thought 1, 1 heard it all, and if you are 
not both impaled alive on the horns of the 
Buffalo bull, Tm no judge. Both girls, I had 
no doubt, felt they had been sketched by a 
master's hand, and that the traits of each, 
though hugely caricatured, were yet truthful 
enough to be recognized. 

Musing on their criticisms of my dress and 
person, I indignantly muttered as I went 
home, ''The baggages, I'll teach them to 
slight a poor lad, because he does not wear fine 
clothes, sport stick, cigar, and moustache, and 
smell of brandy and beafs grease." When I 
reached my lodgings I delivered the bandbox 
to its owner, and directly ran up stairs to bed. 
Strange to say, that prim, pale, clear-eyed 
bonnet maker was with me still. The instant 
I closed my eyes, the table, sofa, chairs, and 
other etceteras of that little workroom, with 
its vivacious little mistress, rose out of the 
chaos. 

How is this ? said I, is it, can it be possible, 
that George Berger, a fellow of whom I have 
hitherto thought well, is really on the way 
to the lunatic asylum. Decidedly she was 
not pretty — worse than that, it was to be 
feared she had a dreadful temper; just the 
sort of woman, said I, when roused, to rattle 
the fire irons, upset chair and table, and rave, 
and moan, and shriek through the house, like 
a storm incarnate — a very hurricane in human 
shape. All this and more, was it not written 
on her face, written too in a good round legible 
hand ; could any but a fool misinterpret such 
characters ? would any but a fool despise the 
warning they conveyed ? 
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Ay, ay, said I, let her furbish up as she will, 
let her put on smiles and amiabilities like a 
garment, and clothe herself from head to foot 
with shams, ever and anon the gusts of pas- 
sion will blow aside the green boughs, and 
reveal the awful signboard — Beware of Man- 
traps. Such, my friend, were the weapons 
with which I essayed to repel the first attacks 
of that chubby Hercules, called Love. 



ROBIN HOOD'S DEATH AND 
BURIAL. 

When Robin Hood and Little John, 

Went over yon bank of broom, 
Said Robin Hood to Little John, 

*♦ We have shot for many a pound." 

** But I am not able to shoot one shot more, 

My arrows will not flee ; 
But I have a cousin lives down below. 

Please God, she will bleed me." 

Now Robin is to fair Kirkley gone, 

As fast as he can wen ; 
But before he came there, as we do hear, 

He was taken very ill. 

And when that he came to fair Kirkley hall, 

He knocked all at the ring ; 
For none was so ready as his cousin herself. 

For to let Bold Robin in. 

^ Will you please to sit down cousin Robin, 
she said," 

" And drink some beer with me ?" 
** No, I will neither eat nor drink. 

Till I am blooded by thee." 

** Well, I have a room cousin Robin," she said, 

" Which you did never see. 
And if you please to walk therein, 

You blooded by me shall be." 

She took him by the lily white hand. 

And led him to a private room, 
And there she blooded bold Robin Hood, 

Whilst one.drop of blood would run. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm. 
And locked him up in the room ; 

There did he bleed all the live long day, 
Until the next day at noon. 

He then bethought him of a casement door, 

Thinking for to be gone, 
He was so weak he could not leap. 

Nor he could not get down. 

He then bethought him of his bugle horn, 
Which hung low down at his knee, 



He set his horn unto his mouth. 
And blew out weak blasts three. 

Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under the tree, 
" I fear my master is near dead, 

He blows so wearily.'* , 

Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone, 

As fast as he can dree ; 
But when he came to Kirkley hall. 

He broke locks two or three; 

Until he came bold Robin to, 

Then he fell on his knee : 
** A boon, a boon," cries Little John, 

•* Master I beg of thee.** 

*' What is that boon,** quoth Robin Hood, 
'* Little John, thou befi;8 of me ?'' 

" It is to burn fair Kirkley hall 
And all their nunnery." 

*' Now nay, now nay," quoth Robin Hood, 

" That boon 1*11 not grant thee, 
t never hurt fair woman in my life, 

Nor man in woman's company." 

I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 

Nor at the end shall it be j 
But give me my bent bow in my hand. 

And a broad arrow I'll let flee; 
And where this arrow is taken up. 

There shall my grave digged be. 

" Lay me a green sod under my head. 

And another at my feet ; 
And lay my bent bow by my side. 

Which was my music sweet : 
And make my grave of gravel and green, 

Which is most right and meet.*' 

'* Let me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head ; 

That they may say, when I am dead, 
Heie lies bold Robin Hood." 

These words they readily promis'd him, 

Which did bold Robin please : 
And there th^y buried bold Robin Hood, 

Near to the fair Kirkley 's. 

(Robin Hood having for a long period, main- 
tained a sort of independent sovereignity, and 
set kings, judges, and magistrates at defiance, 
a proclamation was published, oflering a con- 
siderable reward for bringing him either dead 
or alive ; which, however, appears to have met 
with no success. 

At length, the infirmities of old age increas- 
ing, and desirious to be relieved, in a fit of 
sickness, by being bled, he applied for that 
purpose to the prioress of Kirklees Nunnery, 
in the parish of Pewsbury, West-Riding of 
Yorkshire, 
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From the Sloane Manuscripts we learn, 
" that being distempered with could and age, 
he had great payne in his lymnes, his bloud 
being corrupted, therefore, to be eased of his 
payne by letting bloud, he repayred to the 
priores of Kyrkesly, which some say was his 
aunt, a woman very skylful in physique and 
surgery; who, perceyving him to be Bobyn 
Hood, and waying howe fel an enimy he was 
to religious persons, toke revenge of him for 
her owne howse and all others by letting him 
bleed to death." 

This event happened in the 31st of Henry 
3rd, (1247), and, if the date assigned to his 
birth be correct, about the 87th year of his 
age. He was interred under some trees, at a 
short distance from the precinct of the Nun- 
nery, a stone being placed over his grave. 
The Ballad quoted is preserved in the Editions 
of the *' Robin Hood's Garland," printed at 

York.) 

From Ingledew's Ballads and Songs of 

Yorkshire. 



** GATHER FLOWERS.'^ 

Gather flowers, gentle Minnie, 
Blossoms fill the hawthorn bough, 
Gentle breezes softly sighing. 
Float unto the vale below. 
Beneath thy feet the modest daisy, 
Smiles amid the leaves of green, 
And the buttercup is shining, 
In its pretty golden sheen. 

Gather flowers, gentle Minnie, 
In the blush of sweet May mom. 
Press them with thy dainty fingers 
From the green earth newly born ; 
Twine them round thy pale white forehead, 
. In a garland fresh and fair ; 
Let them mingle with thy tresses, 
Waving locks of golden hair. 

Gather flowers, gentle Minnie, 
Looking up on every side ; 
Nature's little bright eyed children. 
Scattered round thee far and wide. 
Emblems of the pure and lowly, 
Smiling 'neath the blue of heaven, 
Calling forth the heart's emotions— 
For our admiration given. 

Gather flowers, gentle Minnie, 
Blossoms fill the hawthorn bough, 
Gentle breezes softly sighing : 
Float unto the vale below. 
Twine them in a fairy garland. 
Fitted for the queen of May, 
They are pure, they are stainless. 
As the thoughts of childhood's day. 

J. H. ECCLBS, 



REST. 

It may emphatically be asserted that we are 
a nation of workers, that, taking us as a whole 
people, there are few— very few lazy bones in 
our body, and the few there are of that kind, 
we feel in anything but good humour with. 
We call them drones, sinecurists, bloodsuckers 
and the like, nay there is scarcely a word in 
our langimge, strong enough to express the 
contempt and utter detestation in which we 
hold them. 

We place a great deal of confidence in a 
thorough hard-working man. If a man can 
only get the name of a hard worker, we wink 
at his faults, and endow him with a great 
number of virtues, end to speak the truth, 
there is a virtue in hard working, a virtue that 
speaks as plainly as possible of resolution and 
independence, of determination to win a way 
in the world, by strength of arm and straight- 
forward action. We cannot help but admire 
a man who has the courage to bear his own 
burdens like a man, without flinching or pour- 
ing his complaints into every ear. There is 
something of nobility about such a man that 
wins our admiration, for he is the type of 
Anglo Saxon perseverence and stability all 
over the world. I remember the first verse of 
a song that none but a working-man could have 
written, for it embodies this feeling of the 
nobility of labour as working men regard it. 
It says — 

" The honest man who wins his bread, 

By strength of willing hand ; 
Who scorns to shrink away in dread, 

AVhen duty bids him stand, 
Is greater than the man who wears 

A rank unfairly given ; - 
For on his manly front he bears 

The signature of heaven. 

This very feeling of the value of labour and 
the manliness of standing to our posts like men 
has had a deal to do in making our country 
what it is, the richest and most powerful in the 
world. It has made our working men the 
ablest, for there is no people in the world 
that do as much work in a given time as we 
do, and what is more to the purpose there is 
none that can. Inhere are peoples more sober 
than we and more polished in manners, but 
there are none that can excel us in hard work 
— ^this is a great fact. 

I do not pretend to explain how it is, but I 
am sure there is a love for work in englishmen. 
I have heard large brawny men tell, with the 
highest pleasure they were capable of feeling, 
what loads they could wheel or carry ; and I 
have seen our modem navies bare their arms 
to work as if it were more of a pleasure than a 
toil to put forth their Herculean strength. 
These men had in reality to earn their bread, 
and beer too, by strength of arm, and right 
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Irillingly they did do so. But what is strange 
is, that men who can live, and that right well 
to(i, without straining a muscle in the way of 
working, should toil as hard as if they had 
nothing but their labour to depend on, There 
are thousands in this land who possess money 
or property sufficient to maintain them in ease 
and affluence, who nevertheless toil as con- 
stantly as the workmen they employ. If this 
is not illustrative of our love of work I do not 
know what is. 

fittt there is another side of the question to 
1)e considered, equally as important. It is no 
doubt a virtue to be willing to toil cheerfully, 
and almost gladly for one*s bread, but there is 
a point beyond which no man nor nation can 
go without serious injury. Rest is as necersary 
to life as toil. Without a due share of rest 
the strongest man will soon wear out, and the 
population deteriorate in every respect And 
this applies as much to our businessmen as to 
the commonest workman. The workman 
requires rest in order that the strength expen- 
ded in his occupation may be restored, and the 
gracefulness of his form, which by almost every 
species of labour is marred, may be recovered. 
lie requires rest also in order that his mind 
may be withdrawn from material cares, and 
elevated into its own more living sphere. The 
tradesman also requires rest, not a sham rest, 
with slippered feet on fender, whilst his mind 
is busy in the details of his bnsiness, but a real 
rest from all his cares, nith a mind freed from 
anxiety and fears of all kinds, and thoroughly 
alive to all the sweet amenities of domestic 
life. Neither do I think it would be any ' 
worse for our statesmen and members of par- 
liament, if they were to rest a good long while 
from their labours, tor if they are not wearied 
I am most certain that the nation at 
large is, of the long speeches about nothing, 
which are nightly given with so much toil 
jind previous study in the houses of parlia- 
ment. 

Yes, great as may be, and no doubt are the 
results of labour, hs a general rule in this 
country, we all labour too hard and too long ; 
and what is not right, those who labour hardest 
are the worst paid, consequently the worst 
housed, clothed, and fed, of the whole popula- 
tion. There i> not a class who are more hardly 
used than the poor needlewomen of London, 
whose whole life suims to be spent in fruitless 
efforts to live. They have no enjoyments, 
no rest. From the earliest hours of morn till 
late every night they toil and starve, and if all 
be true that has been written about them, by 
those most conversant with their condition, it 
seems that thousands are compelled to win 
that bread by prostitution which is denied to 
toil. And yet it appears that their work is in 
great demand. Perhaps it is the very excess 
of work that causes them to be ill remunerated, 
for owing to its cheapness fine ladies and im- 
pertinent piano thrumming Misses prefer 



paying for their services rather than do their 
own proper work themselves. 

The very same complaints are true as regards 
those who are employed in the tailoring busi- 
ness by slop shops. A complete exposure of 
that infamous system is give in Alton Lock. 
But if any one doubt what is said in that work 
let him examine the figure, as it is technically 
termed, at which certain articles of dress are 
marked to be sold by our modern Jews, and 
calculate how much will be left for the work- 
man on which to live after the cost of material 
is deducted. To me, though I am to a certain 
extent unsophisticateid in the matter, it appears 
that if the whole substratum of a suit of clothes, 
buttons, and all, had been rained down upon 
those jews from some far off planet, or had 
grown spontaneously in some part of the earth, 
known only to themselves, they could not sell 
cheaper. If they pay anything for it, then I 
do not see how any one could live at the prices 
paid for putting it together, unless he was 
capable of dining on the steaming shadow of a 
plum pudding. 

Those are not, however, the only classes 
who work too long. Our factories run too 
long, especially for married women, who have 
families at home needing their protection and 
care. Too long do young men and women 
work who require time for becoming what they 
ought to be, healthy and intelligent. We 
work too long in out-door employments, more 
particularly those calling for the exercise of 
great physical strength. In sober earnest, we 
work too long in almost every branch of labour. 
Our shops and ofhces are kept open too late at 
night, in most cases needlessly and fruitlessly. 
We have not plenty of full-day holidays: we 
have fewer than any other nation in Christen- 
dom with the exception of Sundays ; we have 
not one day from Whitsuntide to Christmas, 
unless the workman, at his own peril, makes 
one for himself; and this too the season when 
all things are in their highest beauty ; when 
fruits and flowers glad the heart and eye with 
signs of plenty, and sights of varied harmony ; 
when the lark sings, and the linnet and thrush 
make heaven and earth redolent with music. 
How beautiful it is on a calm summer's morn- 
ing to wander through green fields, or along 
shady lanes, when every leaf and blossom bears 
its dewy diamonds glittering upon it with the 
reflected light of the newly risen sua ; or to 
stand alone upon the purple moor, with a wide 
expanse on all sides, and a clear smiling heaven 
above. You feel in such a place welling up 
from the bottom of your heart, all the child's 
deep joyousness that in your conflicts with 
adverse circumstances, and perhaps adverse 
men, you thought had long ago perished, 
like flowers before the breath of winter 
Yuu come from such a ramble refreshed in 
body and in mind, and deeply impressed with 
a feeling of love and reverance to him who by 
his providence, has thrown so much beauty on 
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a world that men, by unrestrained passion and 
folly, have made so whimsically hideous. 
You feel, too, more in love with man. mo*e 
desirous of doing your duty, and more compas- 
sionate towards those who have erred, or are 
erring from the path of honour and virtue. 

Yet through all those months the workman 
may not have a single day to call his own, on 
which to refresh his mind and throw off the 
incrustations of town life, except the Sunday ; 
and I do sincerely believe that unless that day 
had been made sacred by religion, and protected 
by law, we should have lost it long ago, so 
universal is the desire for and endeavour to get 
wealth. Even as it is there are thousands who 
are compelled, I will not say by their calling, 
but by the selfish arrangements of society, to 
work the whole Sunday long. It is in no 
bigoted or Sabbatarian spirit that I condemn 
the practice, but from a perception that if a 
day, which is generally considered holy, be 
desecrated, there is little chance of any holiday 
being kept, and great fear that the lives of 
working-men will be spent in unending and 
unremunerative toil. 

And what is all our toil, money-making, and 
extended power worth, if peace, contentment, 
and rest be not their attendants ? Of what 
real benefit is wealth and trade if a dread of 
the future broods over society, darkening all 
the enjoyments of the present ? Better, far 
better would it be for all, if business or trade 
rob us of virtue and peace, that we should be^ 
content to till our own fertile valleys, and live 
upon the bounteous harvests they would yield, 
for we should then at least be independent of 
other nations, their broils, battles, and disturb- 
ances. As we are now circumstanced, trade is 
to us the breath of life. Any event that affects 
it affects us. We are its creatures like Frank- 
enstein, we have made a monster that is 
dangerous to our existence, and unless we are 
wise we shall be devoured by it. We have 
already gone to a great extent in national 
iniquity to preserve. our national monster; we 
have fought for it, we legislate for it, and if I 
am not much mistaken we are sacrificing the 
lives, thehealth, and the happiness of thepeople, 
in order to secure its supremacy. AH this I 
look upon as unnecessary, for I think we 
might make trade a humanising and blessed 
means for spreading civilization, and its all at- 
tendant influences. The hope of rest exercises 
a great influence over all. The labouring man 
looks forward to the time when he may cease 
from toil— to the hours which are peculiarly 
his own, with a glad heart, for they restore him 
to freedom and to home. The great idea em- 
braced in christian teaching is rest — rest to 
nations and to men. For what else does the 
angelic song mean, peace on earth, good will 
toman, if not rest from evil passions that break 
forth in wars and destructiveness ? and to crown 
all, what is our idea of an eternal state of 
blesedneas, but a state of rest. — C £ 



YOBKSHIEE SONGS. 

BEN BRUST. 

If t'world and the divil 

Sets us on ta due evil. 
Then lets be short timers as mony as can ; 

Fur this workin an slavin, — 

An pinchin an cravin, 
Al turn tuv a tiger's the heart of a man, 

Wur daywark ats ended 

Can nivir be mended, 
Whats reng int at neet — ^its ta lat to mak reyt, 

Soa a steead a fond frettin, 

Owr loss ur small gettin. 
Lets bump wer sen dahn an getsummut ta eyt. 

Misfortun and deeath 

Like a shuttle it sheath, [weft. 

May breck dahn wur warp ends, ur ravel wur 

But whutever's amiss, 

Thear's a cumfort e this 
We're nivir at t'warst wal wur appetite's left : 

That mortal bud doubles 

His trials and troubles, 
That burdens to day wi the cares o to morn, 

Soa ne'er let t' hereafter 

Damp t'ring o thee laughter, 
Bud fettle thee trencher, an empty thee horn. 

At me ard onist wurk 

Occun tew like a Turk, 
Fur yer gooid man an true man is nivir a lurk ; 

Still the bench I like best 

Is a table weel drest, — 
An the tooils e hey faver, a knife an a fork. 

Some pine to get liches. 

Some Bewty bewitches, [hook ; 

They're catcht wee't like poor silly fish wi a 

Bud the best of all wealth — 

Is gooid jock an gooid health. 
An the lass awm e love wi, is ony gooid cook. 

Some book wiitln fellas 

Hes writen to tell us — 
At small drink if kept wal ta mom ul be wine; 

But t' common sense plan 

Is ta drink when ta can, [thine ; 

Fur ta morrow is nawther Bob Chambers nur 

Let wur toil long an hard 

Bring at neet its reward, 
Fur living hereafter's a thing at ah hate, 

Lets guttle and swill, 

An then dee when wa will, 
We'se noan leave behint us, a balance wi fate. 

That mortal bud doubles 

His trials an troubles. 
That burdens to day wi the cares o ta mom, 

Then ne'er let t^heareafter 

Damp t'ring o thee laughter. 
Bud fettle thee trencher, an empty thee hom. 

If ya fain wod forget 

A false love or bad debt, 
Ur stand up like a man under gooid luck ur ill; 

Empty t'purse to fill t'hide 

An wi maath oppend wide. 
Sing hurrah fur a beef stake an waggoners gilU 
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HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH; 

BRADFORD. • 

To churchmen resident in Bradford, and whose 
ancestors for generations dwelt in it^ the fabric 
of its parisb chnrch is an object of peculiar 
interest, and oonnectecAwith many powerful 
associations. Such mm may emphatically 
exclaim, ^' It is our holy and beautiful house 
where our fathers worshipped.'* With it are 
joined many pleasuig and sorrowful reminis- 
cences to thousands in Bradford — their bridals 
were celebrated within its walls, or the ordin. 
ances of the church administered to their 
children — underneath the numerous grave- 
stones, *^ worn smooth with busy feet now seen 
no more/' with which its floor is covered, or in 
its yard '^ ruffled with the cells of death," 
their fathers, or some one near and dear to 
them, sleep. Nay even to every inhabitant of 
the town professing the Common Faith, whose 
lecliugs are not lamentably warped by party 
prejudices, the Old Church is an object of 
venerable interest. For four centuries the 
offices of Christianity have been performed 
within its walls, and very probably on the 
ssLBkespot for eight centuries! With Addi- 
son's beautiful and touching reflections on 
Westminster Abbey in his hand, a thinking 
man may, even in thu comparatively obscure 
church, preach himself a sermon which will be 
of lasting advantage to him. In its chancel 
lie mingled the remains of priests of the Old 
Faith and Protestant clergymen. Within its 
walls, the Churchman and Dissenter — the 
Whig, the Tory, and the Radical, rest peace- 
ably together. In this House of the Dead, 
how all the little quarrels and petty differences 
in politics and religion, that make man the 
enemy of man — all the worldly jarrings are 
hushed ! 

The present church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
was erected in the time of Henry the sixth, 
and finished in the ihirty-sixth year of his 
rejgn (1458).t The difficulty in raising in 

• Continued from page 124. 

t On the 9th of May, 1861, we visited the 
church to witness the alterations or repairs 
going on; and on knocking off some ot the 
piaster, we found that the west wall of the 
vestry, now inside the church, is outside work, 
for the coping stones were visible ; and there- 
fore it is almost certain that when the Leaven- 
thorpe Chantry was founded, the north wall 
of the chancel was taken down, and the two 
arches with pier were inserted, so as to make 
a connection with the chancel itself. There is 
a window also in the west end wall of the ves- 
try, and this was doubtless built up at the 
time the Leaventhorp chapel was erected. 
The vestry itself was no doubt built at the 
same time as the church, in 1468.— A.H. 



tbosi times heavy rates was so great, that 
there is no doubt it was a considerable period 
in building. The erection of Halifax cnurcfa 
occupied twenty years, and I presume the 
church here would not be completed in much 
less time. There requires no stronger instance 
that this work had exhausted the pockets of 
the inhabitants of the parish, than the fact, 
that the steeple occupied fifteen years in 
building, and was not completed till fiifty years 
after the body of the church ; being finished 
the twenty, third of Henry the seventh (1508). 

Of the Norman church, which preceded the 
present one, not a vestige remains. There is 
no ground for doubting that it stood on the 
site of the present pile : if there were, several 
reasons might be advanced, rendering the 
point sufiiciently certain. The Norman 
church being built at a time when the 
population of the parish was thin, would only 
be of small dimensions;* and as Dr. Whitaker 
observes, the date of the erection of the present 
church may clearly be ascertained, as that 
also of a great increase in the population, by 
means of the extension of the woollen- manu- 
facture. It was then the place of worship for 
the inhabitants of the whole parish, except 
Haworth, where there was a chapel in the 
year 1317, as will be more fully adverted to 
hereafter. 

Bradford Church is a good specimen of the 
style of ecclesiastical architecture prevailing 
in the reign of Henry the sixth $ and a person 
in his noviciate of such matters would find 
no difficulty in assigning the erection to that 
period, were it not recorded : so plain and 
distinct are the characters of its stylcf It 
stands on a site rapidly declining to the west. 
The length of the nave (inclusive of the lobby 
or vestibule, thirty-seven feet) is one hundred 
and seven feetj its height to the ceiling, thirty 
feet: and breadth fifty-four teet. The chaneel 
is forty-seven feet in length. The great 
length of the body of the church, built 
with fine free-stone, its large and numer- 
ously ramified windows, pinnacled battle- 
ments, varied ornaments, tand lofty and 
beautiful tower (thirty yards high), give 

• There is a current tradition in Bradford 
that the ancient church here was called 
*' Chapel in the Wood.'* I was once informed 
by a very old man residing on the moors above 
Thornton, that he had heard his father say 
that in olden times the inhabitants of those 
parts came to worship at " Chapel i'th Wood, 
at Bradford." This tradition is alluded to in 
the Introduction to the ^ Memoirs,* edited by 
Hartley, published upwards of eighty yean 
since. One fact is certain, that that quarter 
of Bradford where the church now standi 
was formerly very woody. 

t Although these matters appeared elegant 
and handsome to our anceetors, a better taste 
now exists. — A.H. 
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the whole structure au imposing and pictur- 
esque appearance.* There is probably no 
parish cnurch in Yorkshire that nas a nobler 
t)r more Tcnerablfe aspect, or jtresent^ a better 
example of the decorated style of English 
-church architecture than this church. 

The interior is too much crowded with 
galleries to have a graceful or striking effect. 
The nave consists of three aisles, and from the 
steeple to the upper choir, is supported on each 
«ide by eleven gothic substantial arches. Jn the 
lobby, which is separated from the body of the 
church by a wooden partition, stands the bap- 
tismal font, of dimensions sufficient for tne 
immersion of the whole body of the infant. 
This font seems not of ancient date, f The 
tjover to it is a choice piece of crocketted lat- 
tice-work j I have never seen a better. 
1 have been informed, but have not seen 
it, that in the interior of it there is a 
date sometime in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century* Whether this be so or 
not, it is quite certain that this cover is of 
oonsiderable antiquity. The screen which 
formerly separated the body of the church 
from the chancel, has long since disappeared. | 
Its place is now occupied by a large and low 
gallery, which has a displeasing effect on the 
interior of the church. The nave would 
be very darksome, on account of being sur- 



• The only real fine specimen of archtecture 
at this church is the tower, which is solid 
and massive, and bears several coats of arms, 
now almost obliterated : as those of the Tem- 
pest, Boiling, and Saville families. — A.H. 

t The FONT which stood in the church 
when Mr. James first published the above. 
was of Grecian design, and was probably placea 
there in 1705, when the church was re-pewed. 
In the year 1849 it was removed to Christ 
church, Darley street, and was re- placed by 
one of more appropriate design, worked in Caen 
stone, the gift of £. Hailstone, Esq., of Horton 
Hall, to whom, and to Mrs. Hailstone, the 
church is indebted for the communion cloth 
and linen, and for the desks. The font cover 
is co-eval with the present church, and is of 
late perpendicular order of architectural orna- 
ment. There is another precisely the same 
in the parish church of Halifax, another at 
Calverley, and it is not improbable that the 
same architect may have been employed both 
at Halifax and Bradford, when these churches 
were erected. — A.H. 

t The SCREEN which was placed in the 
church in 1705, was of Grecian design, and 
was, on the construction of the eastern gallery, 
hoisted up, absurdly, without any case or place 
to rest in. The colours of the old volunteers 
of 1804, used to hang over the screen. The 
whole is now (1861) with eastern gallery, 
entirely taken away.— A.H. 



bounded by galleries, were it not for a range of 
clere- story windows. The chancel is elevated 
above the floor of the nave three steps. Dr. 
Whitaker observes of the great eastern window 
of the choir,* '* It is an awkward insertion, 
containing a multitude of lights, apparently 
about the time of James the first, and I 
much .suspect thatjjthe much handsomer 
though smaller windbw which now appears 
on the south side of the choir, and eastward 
from the Boiling chapel, to have been the 
identical one which was removed on that 
occasion." There are in this window a few 
fragments of painted glass, but nothing perfect 
except the representation of Bradford Arms, f 
There appears not to have been a chantry 
in this church ; at least Archbishop Holgate, 
in his return of chantries in Yorkshire, in the 
reign of Edward the sixth, is silent as to one 
being he e — ^but it is an nndisputable fact that 
there are very numerous omissions in that 
return. There was, however, in the church, 
a chapel belonging to Boiling hall, on the 
south side of the chancel. The place is yet 
well known. From the fact of the Boilings 
directing their bodies to be buried before the 



* The east window is of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the time, and was placed there by- 
Dame Mary Maynard, widow of Sir John 
Maynard, Knight, (who was keeper of the 
Great Seals to King Charles the first,) whose 
arms and initials under the date 1671 are 
placed externally over the window, and may 
still be very plainly seen. Sbe was the lay 
impropriator and possessed the rectorial tithes. 
John Sharp, the father of Abraham and 
Thomas Sharp, of Little Horton, was agent 
for Dame Mary Mayimrd, and collected the 
rectorial tithes for her. On referring to the 
List of Vicars and Rectors, it will be seen that 
this lady presented in 1667, Abraham Brooks- 
bank, Clerk, M. A. as Vicar. There is not the 
least foundation for Dr. Whitaker's statement 
that the south side window was ever in the 
eastern end of the choir. A. H. 

t The fragments of glass are not worthy of 
note. Until the Charter of Incorporation was 
given and a Coat of Arms granted by the 
Heralds College, there was no such thing as an 
authorized Coat of Arms borne by the town. 
It was the fancy of some one to use the Arm» 
of a family called BaADFORn, who lived at 
Ardsley near Wakefield, 1 he Bradford Horn, 
lately in the possession of Mr. Charles Rhodes, 
and now we believe in the possession of Titus 
Salt, Esq., is also a myth ; and there is not the 
slightest proof that it was ever used by the 
ancient family of Northrop's, and no one 
who had seen the few remaining Tenure 
horns, in the kingdom, would ever have 
arrived at the conclusion that it was the 
original Tenure Horn.— A. H. 
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altar, • it seems probable that tlie chapel had 
not been formed till the time of their succes- 
8ora, the Tempests. Sir Richard Tempest, of 
Boiling-hall, knight, bjr his will, proved twen- 
ty-ninth of January, 1537, givfes his soul to 
God Almighty, and his body to be buried in 
Our Lady's Que ere, in the church of 
Bradford.f There is little doubt, as he was 
the possessor of Boiling- hall soon after the 
above-named Robert Boiling, that he had 
formed this chapel, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary; and probably a small altar 
stood in it, at which a temporary priest after- 
wards chanted requiems for the repose of the 
souls of him and his successors. Several of the 
ancient race of the I'empests are buried in 
that chapel. "When Dodsworth visited the 
church, in 1619, there were in the great 
window of the south choir the arms of Badels- 
mere, Scargill, Eland, Boiling, and the Earl 
of Lancaster. 

By deed dated the first of March, 1671, 
Peter Sunderland, Esquire, ot Fairweather- 
green, gave a rent- charge of forty pounds a 
year, out of houses and land in Bradio d, &c., 
to trustees, " To the intent and purpose to 
permit and suffer fion^ime to time, for 
ever hereafter, a piou^jkamed and able 
preaching minister of God's Holy Word, 
being of the degree- of master of arts at the 
least, and conformable to the discipline of 
the Church of England as it then was 
established, and of a sober and Christian 
conversation, and lawfully licensed accord- 
ing to the canons and constitutions in that 
case contained, and duly exercising his min- 
isterial function of prayer and preaching 
every Sunday or Lord's Day in the after- 
noon, in the parish church of Bradford afore- 
said, as a lecturer or assistant to the vicar, 
to receive the said yearly rent- charge." 
Mr. Sunderlacd directed that the lecturer 
should be chosen by the trustees for the 
time being, the vicar to be one ; and if they 
neglected to do so within eleven weeks after 
the death of a former lecturer, then the 
power of appointing one, devolved upon the 
Master and Fellows of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. He also directed that in rem- 
embrance of this act of charity, and of his 
having presented to the church a large sil- 
ver communion cup, and also a silver paten, 
the vicars of Bradford should, upon every 
second Sunday after Easter, in the forenoon, 
preach a commemoration sermon, and the 
lecturer to be at the charge of the vicar's 
dinner for that day. 



• Robert Boiling made his will, proved 
1487, giving his soul to God Almighty, St. 
Mary, and all Saints, and his body to be 
baried before the altar in Bradford church. 



t Torre's MSS., page 797. 



The old vicarage-house in Goodmansend 
having become ruinous and unfit for resi- 
dence, in the year 1695, the present vicarage- 
house was bought for the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty- three pounds, raised by vol- 
untary subsriptions.* It had shortly before 
been occupied by Francis Gledstone, lecturer 
at the church. Along with the vicarage, 
passed also "one bam, commonly called the 
tithe or teaned laith, situate in the croft. 



• The following are the names of 

the subscribers, with the sum given by 

each : — 

£ 8. d. 

John Lord, Archbishop of York 50 

John Rookes of Royds-hall, Esq. 10 

F.Lindley of Boiling-hall, Esq._- 6 

John Weddell, Esq. ». __ 6 

Mr. John Field of Shipley __ 5 

William Mortimer, of Schoolmore 5 

£. Horton, of Thomton>haIl, Esq. 6 

Mr. Isaac HoUings 5 

Mr. William Swaine _. __ 3 

Mr. Thomas Gill 4 

Mr. Thomas Hook _. -.305 

Mr. Richard Smith __ 2 

Mr. John Lister of Manningham 2 

Mr. Jas. Smith of Manningham 2 

Jeremiah Bower ..300 

Benjamin Bower .. ._ ._ 2 

Abraham Balme ._ .. 200 

Thomas Rowland. _ 10 

Mr. Wmiam Field of Shipley _. 2 

William Wilkinson — .. 10 

James Garth of Heaton 2 

Samuel Stansfield.. ._ .. 2 

Mrs. Mary Reresby 5 

Mr. John Smith of Wakefield .. 2 

Thomas Ledgard 2 

Mr. John lister of Little Horton 2 

Mrs. Sharp of Little Horton 10 

Mr. Isaac Sharp of Little Horton 10 
WUliam Dixon .. — .-200 

Thomas Hodgson,.. .. .. 15 

Mr. Richard Hawson 5 

Jonas Holdsworth 10 

Mr. William, Rawson of Bollinf.. 1 10 

Mr. William Rawson of Bradford 1 10 

Mr. Cockcroft «- 340 

David Parkinson .. 100 

Jaspar Pickard 5 

Mr. Josias Midgley of Headley 3 

Mr. T. Crabtree d'Clockhouse 10 

Wm. Lepton .. 10 

Mr. R. Itichardson of Newhall 10 

Mr. Thos, Walker _. .. 10 

Isaac Ellis.. .. .. 10 

Jonathan Hopkinson .. .. 10 
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on the south sWe of the said messuage."* 
Thus the residence of the vicar was removed 
from Gt)odmansend. The site of the old 
vicarage was about the spot where Messrs. 
Wood and Walker's immense worsted- mills 
stand. What a transformation ! I have 
been unable to asdfertain whether the road 
now called '^Vicar-lane" be of ancient date; 
if so, it would probably form the track of 
the old vicars from their residence to the 
church. 

In 1703, the rate amounted to two hundred 
and forty pounds, and the next year to one 
hundred and eighty pounds. I apprehend 
these heavy rates were connected with the 
pewing of the church. 

Previous to the year 1705, the sittings in 
the church were mere stalls, of irregular shapes 
and dimensions, A commission was granted 
by John Sharp, Archbishop of York, to twelve 
inhabitants otthe parish, to pull down these 
stalls, and pew the church in an uniform man- 
ner ; and in execution of this commission the 
church was pewed as it now remains. 

In the year 1 715, the old bells were re- cast, 
at a cost of nearly two hundred pounds. The 
church-rate for that year amounted to tw^o 
hundred and forty pounds. 

The church was, in 1724, roof-casted, and 
timber for the purpose was brought from Tong 
Wood. This measure emanated from an order 
of vestry, at which only six persons were 
present, and which had not been convened by 
public notice. The churchwardens and chap- 
elwardens of eight of the townships in the 
parish, (chosen according to custom,) sent a 
written remonstrance to the vicar, Mr. Ken- 
net, against enforcing this order of vestry ; but 
their efforts were of no avail. The rate for 
1724 and the next year, amounted to two 
hundred and ten pounds. 

On the 4th of March, 1785, a faculty was 
granted to vicar Crosse to erect the south 
gallery. There was a gallery, (probably 
where the organ is) (1841) before, as the faculty 
directs that the passage to the former should 
proceed up the " present staircase leading to 
the old gallery, through the end of a pew 
belonging to Mr. Sclater." The seats in this 
gallery were sold by Mr. Crosse, for upwards 
of three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Crosse, on the 28th of January, 1786, 
obtained another faculty for the erection of 



• The original Vicarage-house here refer- 
red to by Mr. James stood a little below 
the Neptune Inn, in Bridge-street. In 1852 
an Act of Parliament was obtained to em- 
power the sale of the Vicarage near the 
Church, and the lands thereunto belonging. 
With the money obtained by these sales, 
the present commodious Vicarage-house was 
erected, in Great Horton Lanej near Rich- 
mond Terrace. A.H. 



the north gallery. The money arising from 
the sale of the pews in the north and south 
galleries, was invested in the purchase of Upper 
Ponden Farm, in Wilsden ; the rents of which 
for ever were to be applied in payment of the 
organist's salary. He now receives them. The 
organ had just before been erected by voluntary 
subscription.* 

The appropriation of the money arising from 
the sale of these pe\«^s, was among the causes 
that led to the unhappy lawsuits with the in- 
habitants of Ha worth, for refusing to pay their 
ancient proportion of the church-rate, as they 
contended the money should have been applied 
to the purposes of the rate. 

The hearers at the parish church during Mr. 
Crosse's incumbency increased so rapidly, that 
even with the addition of the above-mentioned 
two galleries, the accommodation was not 
sufficiently ample for his numerous congrega- 
tion ; and on the 9th of May, 1797» another 
faculty was obtained for erecting the east 
gallery. For this purpese Mr. Crosse pur- 
chased the chancel of the lord of the manor, to 
whom and his predecessors it had immemorisJly 
belonged. 

The church-yard^^ving become too small 
for the decent int^Knt of the dead, an act of 
parliament was obtained in 1817r forenlaiging 
the church-yard, by adding to it a piece of 
land called Mountain-croft, adjoining on the 
north side. The trustees appointed by the act, 
and their successors, were authorized to divide 
the additional burying ground into two moieties, 
the one to be set out for the use of the public, 
and the other to be sold in lots to such persons 
as were willing to purchase the same for private 
burial-ground. 

The church was rcfronted with large free- 
stone and reslated(the old slate being decayed) 
in the year 1833. The old oak timber being 
perfectly sound, was allowed to remain. An 
elegant ceiling was also put up, and other 
alterations made.f The costs of these repairs 
amounted to about one thousand eight hundred 
pounds, including one hundred pounds laid out 
in repairing and beautifying the organ. 

A custom has immemoriably prevailed of 
raising the rates for the repairs of the church, 
in certain proportions from the different town- 
ships of the parish. There is the following 
entry in the Vestry Book of 1679 : — ** It is an 
ancient custom in the parish of Bradford thus 
to proportion the church lay. First, that the 
chapelry of Haworth pay a fifth part of the 
whole sume ; then Bradford town a third part 



• The Reverend Edward Balme, vicar of 
Finchingfield, in the county of Essex, gave 
eighty pounds for augmenting the organist's 
salary. 

t That is now removed, and the fine old 
oak roof of perpendicular work, has been 
exposed to view* — A.H. 
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of the remaining sume ; and the rest to he 
equally divided according to the ch'wardens of 
the several towns of Thornton, Heaton-cum* 
Clayton, AUerton-cum-Wilsden, Great and 
Little Horton, Wibsey and Bierley, Shipley, 
Manningham, Boiling, Eccleshill." It is 
evident that this usage must have taken its 
rise in times when Haworth bore a different 
relation to the other townships of the parish 
in wealth and population to that in which it 
stands in modem times. The inhabitants of 
Haworth' in 1785 refused to pay their ancient 
proportion ; and in 1789 an action was 
brought in the Ecclesiastical Court of York 
against them, to compel them to pay it. It 
was afterwards discovered that the ^Ecclesias- 
tical Court had no jurisdiction to enforce the 
payment of church-rates, and a mandamus 
was obtained from the Court of King's Bench, 
commanding the chapelwardens of Haworth 
to levy the rate according to the ancient cus- 
tom. After some technical proceedings, an 
action to determine the question of the custom 
wag tried at York, before Mr. Justice BuUer 
and a special jury, in 1792, and a verdict 
given against Haworth. A motion was made 
for a new trial, which was unsuccessful. The 
inhabitants of Haworth after this paid their 
ancient proportion till the year 1810, when 
they again refused, and another mandamus 
was applied for without success, on the objec- 
tion that the rate was retrospective, being laid 
to reimburse the churchwardens for sums ex' 
pended by them. A rate was, however, short- 
ly laid prospectively^ and anotho: action tried 
at York Lent assizes, in 1812, when Haworth 
was again worsted. 



' AN EPISTLE 
TO A POETICAL FRIEND. 

All hail, old friend, for ever dear, 
I've miss'd ye now for near a year, 
And though about ye oflt I'd speer. 

No one could tell ; 
So I was doubly glad to hear. 

That ye were welL 

Since last we met affliction's hard, 

I'm told, have press'd my brother bard ; 

Heart eating care is my award, 

(T'wixt you and me ;) 
But fortune seldom pays regard. 

To such as we. 

'Tis ever thus, with mortal man, 

Since his exislence first began ; 

Though he may scheme, devise and plan, 

Seek fortune's favour, 
Toil soon and late till cheeks grow wan. 

With vain endeavour. 



Then never murmer or repine, 

Heaven yet may smile on thee and thine ; 

But all thine energy combine 

To win a name, 
That will adorn through coming time, 

The scroll of fame. 

Seek nature in her wildest forms, 

When rack'd by lightnings, and by storms : 

And when thy brimming fancy warms. 

Just loose her tether. 
And let thy thoughts and rhymes in swarms^ 

Flow out together. 

When rosy Spring, in garlands drest 
Comes bounding from the golden east, 
Each vernal hill and dale invest, 

With classic lays; 
So shall thy fellows call thee blest, 

And speak thy praise. 

Sing all the seasons as they flow. 
How Summers into beauty grow. 
Of Autumn's fruits, and Winter's snow, 

And all the change : 
Tell how they paint the mountain's brow. 

So wondrous strange. 

Sing Harden's scenes, her moors and dell». 
When deck'd with dangling heather bells, 
Describe her groves, her parks, and fells, 

And fragrant flowers ; 
Tell how the lark mounts up and swells. 

Above her towers. 

Sing of the maiden — ^how she loves. 
When with her swain she blithely roves. 
How, sitting 'neath the green alcoves, 

Hours glide away. 
Tell how each lad his lassie moves, 

To name the day. 

But why advise ? I know thy ways. 

And should kind heaven stretch out thy days,. 

We may expect unnumber'd lays, 

Of rural song ; 
For Bingley's scenes and Bingley's praise, 

To thee belong. 

Old Aire may roll her gentle floods, 
And Bingley's pride ; — her lovely woods, 
May now display their various moods, — 

They have a bard, 
Will study all their attitudes, 

With fond regard. 

So now farewell my rhyming brother : 
May poverty — that rude bellwether, — 
And you — on earth, ne'er meet together, 

I humbly pray : 
May health, and you with one another. 

Jog on for aye. 

Abraham HoiROYiy* 
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NOTES OF A HOLIDAY. 

By an Egotist. 

I am just completin? my fifth year in Cannon 
St., and my annual holiday beina: here, I am 
nov dwelling in the country. Not at Rams- 
gate, Margate, Cromer, or Hastings ; not at 
Leamington, Malvern or Clifton ; nor yet at 
Gxmouth, Brighton, or in the Isie of Wight. 
No, simply in the countiy. A quaint Sussex 
village, surrounded by a feiv elms vhere 
Polyolbion Drayton savr a forest, a .pleasant 
little river, a clean and bustling hostess, frag- 
rant sheets, and a sitting-room openint^ to the 
garden. Such is rural felicity at five and 
twenty shillings a- week, and find yourself! 
I won't say that I wish I could see you there. 
I had a swell down upon me once. He liked 
nothing; he didn't like the milk, it was so 
sweet ; he didn't like the fruit, it was so sour ; 
he didn't like the sofa — (I don't wonder at 
that, I did not like it myself all the rest of 
that season, after he had Iain on it one whole 
afternoon and smoked) — in fact, he liked no- 
thing I could show him, and as a natural conse- 
quence, he did not like me. Nor I him. His 
sole pleasure consisted in smoking the insects 
off the honey-suckle, and so little did that 
opening for his industry gratify his mind, that 
at the end of the second day, he took train to 
town, and has never received another invita- 
tion from me. I should not like to see you« if 
under ^500 a year you carry much jewellery, 
if you wear patent leather boots, if you have 
no accomplishments except dancing and smok- 
ing. But if you can fish, shoot, walk, draw, 
botanize, geologise, or even whistle respectably 
and eat sour gooseberries, copy carefully the 
address at the bottom of this paper, and I shall 
be happy to spend a few days with you next 
July at my Sussex farm. Whoever you are, 
you are quite welcome to know as much of 
my summer retreat as words can describe. 

My country house is called by the vulvar 
** Holme Close," in spite of the flat contradix;- 
tion, (flat as plane and paint can make it) of 
'*Chandos House," legibly delineated on a 
board at the corner next the road. The 
house is large and airy, situated in a consider- 
able but irregular garden, fall of apple-trees^ 
and gooseberry-bushes. From the front door 
runs a path to the road, from which it is 
separated by a little white gate. A hundred 
yards, or more across the road lies the river, 
where I sketch and angle. 

Well now, when I rise in the motning, I 
first of all visit the liver, for the fish bite at 
such hours. I am as yet but fresh at the 
occupation so the pleasure is still great, when 
my line drags as if an argosy were' at the end 
of it, though I find nothing but a bramble 
when I pull it up. And then I botanize. 
No one who has not experienced the feeling, 
can at all understand the pleasure of finding 



the hlue-eyed Bugloss, the first of the season^ 
blowing upon the hedge-bank, or the scarlet 
Pimpernel, or the delicate water- violet, as it 
opens its beautiful petals over the silent 
stream . and shows its golden stamens to the 
fragile blossoms of the snowy Frog-bit. Ah ! 
my friend, you do not know how much you 
lose, if that beautiful eye of Nature, looking 
up, now in tears, now in sunshine, be utterly 
closed to you, if you regard it as learned and 
mystified. You have but a faint idea of the 
delight of seeing these little living gems open, 
and watching now the bloom of their youth, 
and then the glory of their prime, and then 
the sorrow of their death, as they droop, 
and sink to their grave in the rich fading 
Autumn. 

Next comes breakfant, with roses under the 
window, and thrushes in the garden, and fresh 
cream and milk, with all nice country ad- 
juncts, and after all this, I go out to sketch. 
As I said before, that if you wish to see the 
wondrous eye of nature, whenever you move 
into the fresh fields, you must learn to bota- 
nize, (for nobody can take much interest 
in individuals, without knowing their names,) 
so now I say that if you wish still to behold 
the face of Nature, when you come home late 
and tired from the City, and hear the Novem- 
ber rain beating against the windows, yoa 
must learn to draw, if possible, to colour; 
When I reaich the river-side, I prepare my 
tints, and first try to catch the golden horizon* 
as it shines through the rifts of the trees, and 
melts into blue above, then the dark foliage, 
the dusty branches, and the gnarled- roote^ 
under which glide the perch) rejoicing "in 
cool grot and mossy uhade.*' Next, I spread 
forth the river with its umber shadow, and 
grey — ^green stones, and striking the white 
here and there to imitate the line of foam, 
glaze the whole with the green and red-brown 
shadows of the dark trees. And so on, stroke 
after stroke, hour after hour, until at length 
the little river with its dusty trees, and wisps 
of hay, (for it is June.) and the silent moun- 
tains, and the glorious sky, all in farious 
degrees of resemblance, lie Upon my board. 
Then I lay by my drawing implements, and 
walking forth upon the road, exchange a 
friendly word with every way-farer, discuss 
th'e crops with the farmer, the weather with 
the carrier, village politics with the tinker; aoi 
careless with the careless, laugh with the 
merry, and with the sorrowful' am' at least sadl. 
Thus the hours fly till dusty but light at heatt,. 
1 return to wash and dress for dinner.. Theni 
I lie upon the sofa in the window andi leadL 
How calm and delightful is my retirement;!! 
How easily can I wander far away, tbcoug^ 
the magic garden of Kubla Klian,. on along: 
the r^soundin;,' corridors of the **Pal]EWffl? of* 
Art." So pure is the abstraction. so>aniniasi^- 
rupted the seclusion that even the shadiowjr 
kuights of King Arthur, appear real audi 
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substantial ng Falstaff ot Prince Hal, nor does 
the choric aong of the Lotos-Eaters seem, as it 
usually does mystic and visionary, but rather 
essential and actual. 

** There is s\»reet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blo^^n rosea on the grass. 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy (?ranit«, in a gleaming pass ; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies. 
Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes ; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the 

blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep. 
And through the moss the ivies creep. 
And in the stream the long-leaved ilowers 

weep. 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs 

in sleep." 

As I thus luxuriate in visions of all that is 
fairest and purest, and feel lifted out of the 
buzzing world into the summer sky, amidst 
sailing clouds and singing birds, do you 
think I would change places with my poor 
aphis-smoker for all the wealth of India, 
or even for a partnership in the concern 
at Cannon St. 

So the time passes forth till evening comes, 
and the green fades from off the trees, and 
the blue changes into purple, and the white 
horizon into golden sunset. Then I walk 
again among the hayfields by the river, 
and watch the closing flowers and the dusky 
treeSy 



»" sequester'd leafy glades, 



That through the dimness of their twilight 
show 

Large Dock-leaves, spiral Foxgloves, or the 

glow 
Of the wild Cat's Eyes, or the silvery stems 
Of delicate Birch-trees, or long grass which 

hems 
A little brook." 

When the light has faded from even the 
flaky foam, and the golden sunset has turned 
into faint blue, I come home to my temperate 
yet cheerful supper, well tired with my day's 
enjoyment, for a holiday spent aright call 
forth all a man's best energies, physical 
and mental. The cool evening breeze sighs 
through the elms, not drearily, but with a 
sweet melancholy, and by and by the nightin- 
gale begins to sing, and the stars peep through 
the honey-suckle, so with one look more at 
the western sky to see Arcturus lising slowly 
" o'er the buried sun," I mount my narrow 
stairs, and fall asleep in my pure little bed- 
room with a light heart, let me hope a 
thankful one. Jonathan THREESCORfi. 



A LEISURE HOUR. 



BY BLIZA CRAVKN GR1EBN. 

O'erarch'd from the heat of the summer noon 
We sit, in the soft green dusk of June, 
Whilsc the bees in the limes hum a slumbrous 
tune. 

Before us the quivering radiance plays^ 
With arrowy gleams thro' the woodland ways,. 
And the river sleeps in a golden baze. 

Let us read together some pleasant rhyme, 

Some lay of the soft Italian clime, 

With the languorous South in its dulcet chime*^ 

The roses, nodding in drowsy calm, 
Breathe round us deep incense sighs of balm. 
Like odours swept from some Isle of Palm, 

Some Lotos-land in the far-off seas. 

Where ihe wealth of Nature the spirit frees^ 

And Life is a dream of Arcadian ease } 

Fair pictures we paint of the rich content^. 
Of days in luxurious idless spent, 
In enchanted Isles of tbe Orient ; 

But thou and I have a fairer dower, 

(Tho* beyond it the world and its cares have- 

power,) 
In the sunny lapse of this leisure hour 1- 



The Critics at Fault. Chaklottk Brontk. 

" The dealers in literature, are as liable to 
error as the producers. Many cases in point 
might be mentioned; let one extraordinary 
instance suffice. When the brothers Smith 
were attempting to get a publisher for their 
famous *' Rejected Addresses/' one of the 
most eminent of the trade returned the MS., 
saying, " These trifles are really not deficient 
in smartness; they are well, vastly well", for 
beginners, but they will never do — never T 
they would not pay for advertising.'* So all: 
the trade seemed to think too. At last Mr. 
Miller undertook the fearful risk, and seven 
years afterwards, when the '^trifles- had 
gone through sixteen edition^ Murray paid' 
^131 for the copyright. The twenty-fourth 
edition was published five years ago. Tho 
Rowley forgeries of ill-starred Chattertonj 
and the Shakspere forgeries- of young Ire- 
land, brought shame to more than one critical 
reputation ; but in neither case was that the 
motive and object of the deception. Dr. 
Meinhold, the pastor of a Pomeranian vil- 
lage, dissatisfied at the dogmatic tone and 
positive conclusions of Strauss and his dis- 
ciples, in their criticismft of the Serif tores. 
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cleteTmined to put their acuteness to the 
test. Accordingly the ' Amber Witch' made 
its appearance, purporting: to be printed from 
an old MS. found hy Meinhold's sexton in 
a closet in the church ; it attracted attention, 
and, from its absorbing interest, attained 
great popularity. This beautiful novelette 
is worthy of Defoe himself, so life-like are 
the characters, so circumstantial and truthful 
every detail; while the whole is character- 
ised by a charming homeliness that convinces 
one of the reality of the story. The oracles 
of literary Germany were puzzled ; some de- 
clared it was only a very cleverly written 
tale, whilst others boldly pronounced it a 
genuine narrative. Among the latter were 
ranged the disciples of Strauss, who decided 
upon internal evidence that the " Amber 
Witch** was what it professed to be. His 
object attained. Dr. Meiuhold at once threw 
off all disguise, and proclaimed himself the 
author, to the horror, indignation, and con- 
fusion of the profound critics who had fallen 
into the trap so artfully laid for them. 
Charlotte Bronte ii answerable for not a 
few critical errors. One writer, reviewing 
*' Shirley," says, **The author evidently does 
not love curates, and ^tie shows it.** Yet 
Charlotte married one ! Another reviewer 
says Currer Bell's poems are remarkable for 
the absence of metaphor and comparison, 
and immediately proceeds to quote passages 
full of metaphors and comparisons. But 
such trivial mistakes shrink into insignifi- 
cance by the great one made by the Quarterly 
upon the appearance of " Jane Eyre." The 
sapient reviewer demonstrates, first, the im- 
possibility that the author could be a woman. 
His arguments are irresistible. "Without 
entering into the question whether the power 
of the writing be above her, or the vulgarity 
below her, there are, we believe minutiae of 
circumstantial evidence which at once acquit 
the feminine hand ! No woman makes mis- 
takes in her own metier — ^no woman trusses 
game and garnishes dessert-dishes with the 
same hands, or talks of so doing in the same 
breath. Above all, no woman attires an- 
other in such fancy dresses as .Tane's ladies 
assume. Miss Ingram, coming down irresis- 
tible in a morning robe of sky-blue crape, 
a gauze azure scarf twisted in her hair ! 
No lady, we are assured, when suddenly 
roused in the night would think of hurrying 
on a * frock j* they have garments more con- 
veui(mt for such occasions, and more becom- 
ing too. This evidence seems incontrover- 
tible." Poor lady! her sex is to be denied, 
because she is not au fait in the latest 
fashions; because the practice at the York- 
shire rectory does not square with the precepts 
qf Belgravia. Worse remains behind. The 
reviewer is determined the quarterlby shall 
preserve its title **of savage and tartarly/* 
and continues thus ;— '* Whoever it be, it is 



a person who, with great mental power, 
combines a total ignorance of the habits of 
society, a great coarseness of taste, and a 
heathenish doctrine of religion." ^Little ,did 
he imagine he was writing of the daughter 
of one clergyman and the intended wife of 
another 1) "If we ascribe the book to a 
woman at all, we have no alternative bnt to 
ascribe it to one who has for 9ome sufjfieient 
reason long forfeited the society of her own 
sex!" Charitable critic! who could utter 
such a slanderous insinuation against a woman 
of whose person, antecedents, nay, existence 
itself, he was ignorant. High-spirited as she 
was, the noble girl felt bitterly the cruel gratuit- 
ous stab — the cowardly liar that dealt it deser- 
ved to lose the power of ever patting pen to 
paper again. He may, however, congratulate 
himself upon having an ally worthy even of him* 
Lady Bulwer, in her last libellous novel, says, 
".lane Eyre** is clever, but exceeding coarse. 
' Shirley* has not even cleverness to redeem it ; 
it is, without exception, not only one of the 
most vulgar, but one of the most disgusting 
books I ever read.** It is clear my own lady 
has never read her own works, or she ooulid 
never have written the concluding sentence. 
Poor Charlotte Bronte, however, is abused 
in excellent company ; the same ladylike 
writer declares, ^* When you have read one 
of Mr. Dickens's encyclopcedias of pot-house 
pleasantries, you have read all ; for with new 
names the characters and situations are in one 
and all — exactly the same.** 

It must not be supposed- that all the 
mistakes of critics lie on the side of censure 
No, we have critics who can find phikMophy 
in Tupper, poetry in Satan Montgomery, and 
sublimity in PoUok ; but erring, they err on 
virtue's side, and we are tontent to let sins 
remain unchronicled.** 

Wblcoms Gvbst. 



NOTICE. 

As we wish the '< Bradfordun" to be an 
exact reflex of the spirit of the town, and of 
the times, we invite contributions on all sub- 
jects of human interest from intelligent persona 
who may wish to lay their views before the 
reading public. The name of the ?nriter must 
be given as a guarantee of originality, but 
whenever requested the most inviolable secre- 
cy will be observed \ and nothing anonymous^ 
whether in prose or verse, however meritorious, 
will be noticed. 

All Letters, Manuscripts, Books, and Pam- 
phlets for Notice; also all Advertisements 
for the Covers, to be sent to Abraham Hol« 
royd, Top of Westgate, Bradford. 
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WHO ARE THE NOBLE? 

<* The best of men 
That e*er wore earth about him waa a sufiereri 
A soft meek, patient, humble tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed."— 

Dbkksb. 

Preach self-respect to me, a country clown ! 

Who heeds respect when poor and lowly bom ? 
Think you his Grace would bend his proud 
eyes down, 

And bid his lips relax their lofty scorn ? 

"What then, my brother ? Mean's the slave 
who can, 
UnmaA himself at lack of such reward : 
Man's loftiest title is the name of man j 
That name is yours — greater than duke 
or lord. 

Our age is yielding up the ancient lie, 
That Lazarus is mean, and noble, Dives ; 

"We all are equal in our Father's eye. 
And noble men are men of noble lives ! 

'Tis easy to be heroes near the throne, 
And a whole nation waiting to applaud j 

The poor spend lives of heroism unknown. 
And do great deeds beheld alone of God. 

One leaves his cottage hearth to wield the 

sword, 

Giving up all to go where freedom leads, 

(Because his land groans 'neath a foreign 

horde) 

Uncaring if no tongue recounts his deeds. 

Another, when the; sea is tempest toss'd, 
And thundering, drowns the wail of the 
distressed, 

Rescues the helpless ones who else were lost. 
Or flings his life away to save the rest. 

Thousands go plodding on from year to year, 
And tend the loom, or cultivate the sod ; 

Blest if they keep from want their children dear, 
With consciences imstained before their God. 

These peaceful armies conquer all the world ; 

In deeds and genius triumphing o'er death : 
And all opprobrium from the poor was hurled. 

When kings bowed down to Him of Nazereth. 

(No. 10.) 



Cease we to honour names and empty show ; 

Beneath the rags and purple let us scan, 
And judge of men by what they are and do ; 

Not as a lord or peasant, but as man ! 

Let us so act in labour's sacred name. 

That this aforemost truth shall be enshrined: 

The most successful path to lasting fame, 
Is labouring in service of our kind ! 

Ralph Goodwin. 



THE BLIND VICAE OF BRAJ^R^,^ / 

While another hand is tracing in the pages 
of the Brcuifordian, the history of our vener- 
able parish church, it may not be amiss to 
revive the memory of one of its Vicars, to 
whose life and labours our good town owes a 
deep debt of gratitude. Seldom, indeed, does 
the ordinary life of a minister afford much of 
stirring and attractive incident to the biogra- 
pher. From year to year he treads the same 
round of comparatively retired and unobtrusive 
duties. His course resembles that of some 
peaceful river in its journey to the sea — ^gentle 
and noiseless in its flow, yet refreshing and 
fertilizing the waste places through which it 
runs. The subject of our present sketch, the 
Reverend John Crosse, forms no exception to 
these remarks ; but for more than thirty years 
he lived amongst us, proclaiming the glorious 
gospel from the pulpit of the parish church — 
going in and out among the habitations of the 
people — instructing the youug, relieving the 
poor, directing and comforting the sick and 
dying, so that his name became a household 
word, which but lately was mentioned in many 
a home with reverance and grateful tears. 

Such benefactors, undoubtedly, deserve to 
be had in remembrance in the localities where 
their self- consuming toils are still producing 
the happiest effects. Apart, indeed, from the 
beneflts which they confer, such individuals 
are examples of the " highest style of man ;'* 
for there is much truth in the quaint remark 
of an old writer, that " a poor country parson 
fighting against the devil in his parish has 
nobler ideas than Alexander." 

The early days of our good Vicar need not 
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detain us long. The only incident belonging 
to this period which has been preserved, is his 
escape from the attack of a cat, which threat- 
ened to cut short his valuable life : an occur- 
rence which appears to have made a deep and 
abiding impression on his mind. ^' Many of 
his friends, (says his biographer) will recollect 
the terror which he felt if ever so quiet a cat 
happened to be in the room where he might 
enter, and that he could not enjoy himself 
until the poor cat was expelled." This cir- 
cumstance, trivial in itself, his biographer 
notes as showing the importance of even a 
little thing in the education of ehildren. Were 
we disposed to pun we should almost be 
tempted in this instance to pronounce the 
worthy Vicar decidedly un-feline ; at all 
events it was hard measure to visit the sins of 
the first enemy puss on all succeeding gener- 
ations of the species. 

Mr. Crosse's elementary education was 
obtained at Hadley, near Bamet, in Hertford- 
shire, where there appears to have been laid 
the foundation of those attainments in classical 
literature and other accomplishments by 
which he was distinguished in after years. 
There is reason to believe also that he was 
early converted to God, a circumstance which 
not only formed his mast essential qualification 
for the office of the holy ministry, but which 
led him to take at all times a peculiar interest 
in the religious education of the young. Be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen, he 
attended the ministrations of Dr. Dodd, the 
unfortunate clergyman who was afterwards 
executed for forgery. Seven miles he walked 
every Sunday to enjoy these ministrations, 
and as he was wont to say, " never in vain, 
for I was always blessed." 

Respecting his University career, we know 
nothing,' except that he studied at Oxford, 
where in due time he took the degrees of B. A. 
and M.A. That he was a diligent and suc- 
cessful student, may, however, be inferred 
from the proficiency which he had attained in 
the branches of study usually prosecuted at 
those great seats of learning. 

The first scene of Mr. Crosse's ministerial 
labours was in a curacy at Wiltshire. After- 
wards he was for a short time engaged in the 
clerical duties of the Lock chapel, London, but 
the party spirit of that place at that time did 
not suit his mind, so he soon resigned that 
situation. Mr. Crosse, now in his twenty- 
sixth year, accompanies a friend on a tour 
through various parts of Europe, which occu- 
pied three years. Two manuscript volumes 
which he left behind, but never published, 
contain an account of many of the scenes 
which he visited, and his observations thereon. 
We must not, however, follow him in these 
travels, except to note a few of the most 
memorable facts. Thase who wish for more 
we must refer to the copious extracts from the 
manuscript volumes which are given in the 



life of our Vicar by Mr. Morgan, once the 
esteemed minister of Christ church, Bradford. 
One fact very honourable to the subject of this 
sketch was, that during his residence at Halle 
in Germany, he read a latin dissertation on 
the ruins of Herculaneum for which the 
University of that place conferred on him the 
degree of M.A. 

Sometimes, however, he appears to have 
made acquaintances in Germany not quite so 
pleasant as the literate of Halle. In his old 
age he possessed a beautiful sword, cased in a 
walking stick, which had once done him good 
service in an ei^counter with a wild boar in a 
German forest The ferocious beast rushed 
upon him, bnt with the help of this cherished 
weapon he speedily laid it at his feet, dead. 

Another narrow escape he had on a visit to 
Mount Vesuvius, which is thus described. 

" Leaving Naples once more, we took the 
road to Vesuvius, and soon came to Resina, 
situate at the foot of the mountain, where we 
' found ourselves surrounded by at least half 
the village, with their mules and asses. They 
all insisted on carrying us, and one of them 
actually clapt my companion on his little 
animal, and was driving away ; but four stout 
fellows appearing, who had been hired by our 
guide for the purpose, rescued us from their 
importunity and violence. Matters being thus 
settled, we mounted our asses, and advanced 
about two miles to a place, called Atrio del 
Cavallo, between rocks and large stones, which 
had been thrown out of the mountain at various 
times. As it was now impracticable to proceed 
any further with our four-footed gentry, we 
dismounted, and began to climb the cinders, 
having two stout peasants before, with a strong 
leather girdle fastened round their middle. I 
did not perceive any remarkable heat in tho^ 
cinders, till we came to the new mountain. 
But as we ascended these cinders, we found 
them much deeper, and very hot. The smoke 
also issuing from various apertures became 
very tioublesome. In about two hours from 
Atrio del Cavallo, we arrived at the top, or 
crater ; an oval form, its greatest extent from 
north to south. It goes shelving down for 
about sixty yards, yet not so steep, but that to 
appearance you might keep your footing. 
However, I found the ground was so hot, and 
the smell of sulphur so violent, that by the 
time I had descended twenty paces, life was in 
danger, and my guide would not follow me. 
While I was waiting here to see more clearly 
into the volcano, my ears were suddenly 
struck with a most dreadful noise, succeeded 
by an immediate volley of stones, and a vast 
cloud of sulphurated smoke. The stones 
happily missed me, but the effects of the 
smoke had like to have been fatal. My com- 
panion and guides gave me up as a lost man." 

But we must not linger longer amidst foreign 
scenes. Suffice it to say that our Vicar 
appears to have visited the most remarkablo 
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places on the Continent of Europe, conversing 
with Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans, in 
their respective languages, and that every- 
where he was received into the highest circles. 
His note books abundantly shew that he was 
an attentive and shrewd observer of all that 
came under his notice, while the quotations 
from the latin Historians and Poets, which 
illustrate his descriptions of Kome and its 
environs, are evidence of tTie extent of his 
scholarship. Thus highly educated and ac- 
complished — his mind expanded and refined 
by travel and intercourse with the best minds 
of other countries — an excellent judge too, as 
it would seem, of painting, sculpture and music, 
what position is Mr. Crosse to fill on his 
return to his native land ? 

He settles down to the duties of the pastor- 
ate in what, at that time, must have been one 
of the most secluded situations in England, 
and there approves himself a workman need- 
ing not to be ashamed. He received and 
accepted an offer of the United Churches of 
Todmorden, in the parish of Rochdale, and 
Cross-stones in that of Halifax. Both these 
churches la^ in the same sequestered valley, 
with not more than a mile between them. 
The income from both scarcely afiforded a 
decent maintenance for the Incumbent ; wise- 
ly, therefore, the Vicars of the respective 
parishes agreed to nominate one individual to 
the double charge. Mr. Crosse goes down one 
day to inspect the scene of his future labours. 
Journeying a-foot over the hills to Halifax, 
(there was no highway then through the vale 
of Todmorden) he reached at length a public- 
house, and began to question the landlord as 
to the character of the locality which was 
about to enjoy the benefit of his clerical 
superintendence. 

The reply of Boniface was somewhat after 
the Scotch fashion of answering one question 
by asking another, and withal thoroughly 
Yorkshire in its blunt directness. 

*^ Be you that chap that is coming to preach 
to us?" 

This salutation shouted out in a dialect by 
no means the most musical, was not at all 
re- assuring. The heart of the Reverend 
gentleman sank within him, and for a moment 
lie meditated escape into some more civilized 
regions. But he was not a man to be easily 
daunted. Like th e K ing of Israel, remember- 
ing as he confronted Goliah, " the lion and 
bear," so may our good Vicar have recalled 
the German forest scene, as he determined to 
fight the devil in the vale of Todmorden. At 
all events he went manfully to his work, and 
)jis zeal was rewarded by having this rougli 
publican as one of the first fruits of his min- 
istry. For six years Mr. Crosse laboured 
with great ardour and success in this inter- 
esting and beautiful district. His churches 
were not only crowded, but '* hundreds attended 
cut ot doors in all weathers." He wiis inde- 



fatigable in preaching and visiting ; and here 
he found a wife who appears to have " done 
him good and not evil** all the days of their 
wedded life. 

Passing over the next ten years of his life, 
which were spent at Birstal, nearLeeds,we come 
to the period of his settlement in Bradford, 
in the year 1784 Bradford was then a com- 
paratively small and quiet town. Its inhabi- 
tants consisted of several country gentlemen, 
farmers and tradesmen of various sorts : still 
it was a parish of considerable importance, 
requiring the pastoral care of just such a man 
as it found in the new Vicar. On this fresh 
field of labour he entered with all his charac- 
teristic energy. We can almost fancy we see 
him standing up in the pulpit of the old 
church — a man rather below the middle stat- 
ure — of a grave but pleasant countenance — 
quick and active generally in all his move- 
ments ; but now as he begins to speak, putting 
his hands together so that the thumbs meet, 
his whole appearance indicative of intelligence, 
kindness, and seriousness. " What a fine, 
venerable, intelligent, and devout counte- 
nance !" was the remark of the Archbishop of 
York, at the consecration of Christ church. 
" His whole deportment showed such a rever- 
ence in prayer as I never witnessed." As he 
proceeds with his disconrse his delivery be- 
comes rapid, yet earnest, solemn and impres- 
sive. He is animated without rant; fluent, 
yet forcible in speech ; simple but dignified ; 
easily understood by the most unlearned, yet 
acceptable to the most cultured j thoroughly 
evangelical in doctrine, and as the common 
people were wont to phrase it — " in right good 
earnest when he preached." 

• • • • " much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it tooj affectionate in look. 
And tender in address as well becomes 
A messenger of peace to guilty men." 

A somewhat amusing incident will shew how 
completely his mind wa« engrossed by his 
subject. One Sunday afternoon, after blind- 
ness had fallen upon him, he was preaching a 
very faithful sermon on the love of the world, 
and while emphasising the declaration, " I 
would not have my good things in this world," 
the flourish of his arm shivered the candlestick 
by the pulpit side, and sent the fragments 
over the heads of curate and clerk, till they 
descended on the bonnet of a poor old woman 
in the aisle. We can fancy the smile or titter 
of the assembled congregation ; but our 
preacher was all unconscious of what had 
happened. 

The acceptability of Mr. Crosse's ministra- 
tions was manifested by the necessity for 
increased accommodation in the parish church 
at various intervals j and instances were not 
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wanting of its success in the highest sense. 
We relate one or two. 

*' A merchant, from London, happened to 
be present, who had gone to church merely 
out of curiosity, and on hearing the sermon, 
he acknowledged to a friend of the author of 
this volume, that he had lived in darkness all 
his life as to his own true interest. He resol- 
ved from that day forward to seek godliness, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
rest of his life was a godly life. 

The same effect was happily produced on 
the mind of another merchant, fh>m London, 
who heard Mr. C. on another occasion. This 
gentleman afterwards attended the ministry of 
one of the best clergymen in London ; but 
when he paid his annual visit to Bradford, he 
said frequently that he considered no man 
equal to Mr. C. in pulpit eloquence." 

Not only was Mr. Crosse thus acceptable in 
the pulpit, but he was ever on the alert for 
opportunities of doing good. By the distribu- 
tion of tracts and otherwise, at marriages, 
baptisms, and burials, he was always seeking 
(to use his own expression) "to clench the 
nail that had been hammered in at church." 
Here is an illustration of this ^ious ingenuity. 

" I asked him one day, why it was in visiting 
his people, or the sick, he had been accustomed 
to put one of the family to read the Bible, and 
not read the chapter himself, when he could 
see. His reply was, " It is true, Sir, I could 
have read the chapter better ; but you know, 
Sir, what a backwardness there is in human 
nature to do what is good ; fear, or shame, 
Sir, negligence, or some other bad thing pre- 
vents people from reading the Scriptures as 
they ought to do: therefore I embrace the 
opportunity to get one of them to read when 
I am present, that they may do it when I am 
absent ; for if I were to read, they would con- 
sider it as my work, not their own. So, Sir, 
I have been able, through Qod's blessing, to 
bring many a family to read the Bible, and 
eventually to have family prayer. We must 
spread our nets. Sir, in every way, that by all 
means we may catch some. * Instant in sea- 
son, out of season.' Sir, try all means." 

In the young he felt a very peculiar interest. 
To catechize them was an exercise in which he 
delighted, and in which he must have greatly 
excelled. A pleasing sight it must have been 
to see the little ones gathered on a Sabbath 
afternoon, around the old man^s knees, to be 
questioned on the truths of holy writ ; to see 
them as they looked reverently up to that 
affectionate face, where the sightless orbs 
now rolled in vain to find one ray of light ; 
or after the dismissal, as they hung upon his 
homeward steps, and plucked his gown to share 
the good man's smile ; or more touching still 
as they eagerly contended for the honour of 
lending him their eyes to guide his doubtful 
feet, till he was obliged to end the strife by 
selecting one of the rival candidates, with a 



promise that they should all succeed to the 
office in due potation. 

Seven cities, we are told, contended, alter 
the death of Homer, for the honour of his 
birth-place, but fiir more enviable in our esti- 
mation was the Blind Vicar of Bradford, when 
surrounded, during his life, by the little chil- 
dren who deemed it one of their proudest 
distinctions to lead him through the streets 
and lanes of our town. 

Fond of walking and riding exercise, the 
Vicar found ample scope for both in the 
visitation of his people, in town and country, 
and he was equally at home in the mannons 
of the opulent and the cottages of humbler 
parishioners. The poor received not only his 
spiritual counsels, but liberal pecuniary aid, 
and an individual who knew him well thus 
speaks of him. 

" I believe none but he who knows all things, 
knows, or ever did know vi^hat he gave away. 
He lived in the most plain way. His dress 
was mean. He wore low-pric^ things^ and 
wore them until they were worn out. This 
was not that he might save money, but that 
he might have the more to give. He used to 
fill his pockets when he went out, and come 
home with them empty, besides borrowing 
when he was out, of his friends." 

In keeping with the plainness of his dress 
and living, just referred to, was the iad that 
he would often perform a journey on foot that 
the money thus saved might be bestowed on 
the needy. Pursuing thus, one wet day, his 
pedestrian journey to a certain place, ''he 
called at a gentleman's house, where he had 
some business, and found nobody at home but 
the servants, and one of the sons, a lad about 
sixteen years old. This young gentleman, 
seeing Mr. C.'s ** bespattered boots,^ and wet 
clothes, gave him rather a rude answer, and 
left him to the servants, who .also, after the 
example of the young master, did not treat 
him with much respect. Having, however, 
ascertained that the gentleman would return 
to dinner at four o'clock, he went away, and 
called again before dinner, when he was 
courteously received by the gentleman, who 
had known him, and pressed to stay dinner. 
The company at table was large and highly 
respectable, among whom Mr. G. in his usual 
affable manner, was the life of all. The 
young gentleman was so struck with the 
guest, to whom he had behaved rudely in the 
morning, that he went to Mr. C. and fell 
»upon his knees, with copious tears, begging 
his pardon. The ingenuousness of the young 
man, and the surprise of the company, can be 
easier conceived than described. Mr. C. 
lived to see the young man succeed his &ther, 
and no man could pay a greater honour to 
the worthy Vicar, whenever he could visit 
him." 

The sick and the dying were objects of his 
tender solicitude. Frequently, after he had 
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returned home late, weary, wet to the skin, 
and had retired to rest, it happen^ that he was 
called up during the night to visit some one 
on the bed of affliction or death ; and he never 
grumbled. He would rise immediately to go 
any distance, even if every step had to be 
taken knee-deep in snow ; and one almost 
blushes to learn that Bradford then harboured 
some scoundrels so heartless as, by felse re- 
ports, to send the good old man at dead of 
night on a iboFs errand of three or four miles. 
We like, for our own part, a harmless joke, 
but this and some others, called pratical jokes, 
are downright cruelty, and deserve the severest 
reprobation of every right thinking man. 

The Blind Yicar was, moreover, a man of 
large and liberal sympathies. In him those 
catholic associations for religious and benevo- 
lent purposes, which are now the glory of our 
land, found a warm advocate and zealous 
supporter. The Religious Tract Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and 
many others, shared his assistance and his 
prayers, at a time when they had many diffi- 
culties to contend with. 

In the formation of the Bradford Auxiliary 
of the Bible Society, he bore a principal part, 
and was elected its first President. 

Christ Church may be almost regarded as 
a monument to his zeal for the extension of 
the gospel in our town. He suggested the 
propriety of its erection, and was very active 
in promoting it, heading the subscription with 
a personal donation of ^100 ; and by him on 
the 4th of June, 1813, its foundation-stone 
was laid in the presence of six thousand 
people. 

About half a year before this, the Vicar 
having lost his first wife, had entered a second 
time into holy matrimony. His intentions to 
do so seem to have been known only to the 
elect lady, her niece, and his curate ; and in 
accordance with his wish they kept the matter 
a profound secret. But the day that was to 
declare it came at last. 

** On Sunday morning, December 6th, 1812, 
he and myself entered the church by the south 
door, and in a few minutes afterwards Miss 
Hopkinson, and her niece Miss Bates, entered 
the church by the north door, when I imme- 
diately began to Ofliciate in solemnizing the 
marriage. The ceremony was soon performed, 
after which we returned to the Vicarage. I 
was agun called to the church to solemnize 
two other marriages, and before I could com- 
plete the registry, Mr. and Mrs. Crosse had 
taken their seats in the Vicarage pew, waiting 
for the commencement of divine service. 
Whilst I was regietering the names of the 
couples married, the churchwarden saw the 
entry of Mr. and Mrs. C. He mentioned it 
to a few as they entered the church, and they 
whispered it to others. The service, however, 
began and proceeded. The sermon was 



preached by the Rev. W. Atkinson, the 
lecturer, who with myself administered the 
Lord's Supper, when the new married couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. received it in a serious and 
solemn manner." 

" As soon as the congregation was dismissed, 
the fact of the good, old, blind Vicar's mar- 
riage, (which was an event that none ever 
dreamed of,) was communicated from one to 
another, in such a way as to create a smile of 
pleasure and surprise on every face. As soon 
as the Church people met the Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and Quakers, return- 
ing from their respective places of worship, the 
news was communicated to all ; and the sen- 
sation produced was such as never was felt on 
any occasion, by all the inhabitants. No one 
blamed him : all were pleased, but they won- 
dered how none knew of it before-hand : they 
were so taken by surprise. Though, as a 
teetotaller, I condemn drinking healths, yet 
on that day, I am sure, every one in Bradford 
drank the healths of Mr. and Mrs. Crosse. 
He was. indeed, well taken care of by his wife 
as long as she lived, and afterwards by Miss 
Bates as long as he lived. Many friends will 
be glad to recall this circumstance to remem- 
brance." 

Before closing this hasty sketch, which has 
grown on our hands beyond expectation, we 
should like to fiimish one or two illustmtions 
of some features in the character of the Blind 
Vicar, which have not been specified in the 
foregoing remarks. 

" He was remarkable for his forgiving dis- 
position. He said once to a friend, ** I never 
can cease praying for any person that has 
injured me, imtil I find that I can from my 
heart forgive him.*** A fact perhaps may put 
his character in its true light, as it respects 
his willingness to forgive and to acknowledge 
a fault. A neighbouring clergyman, having 
called on a business, which I was able to 
transact in Mr. C*s. absence ; but as it turned 
out very wet 1 lent an old umbrella of Mr. 
C's. to this friend of ours, and told the servant 
to tell Mr. C. when he should return, to use 
one of mine instead of it. 1 went out, leaving 
my own new umbrella for Mr. C. if he should 
need one that evening. He did come in, and 
went out again, but would not take my um- 
brella, saying rather quickly, "I will have 
my own, or none at all." I returned home 
next morning, when the girl told me of Mr. 
C*s. displeasure. I said nothing to her, but 
went out on business, as Mr. C. was not in the 
house. At eleven o'clock I went to the 
church to read the service, and had begun 
before Mr. 0. arrived. The second lesson 
that morning happened to be the 18th chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel. When I had fin- 
ished the service, and when I had gone up to 
the chancel, as usual, to meet Mr. C. I found 
him much affected, and shedding tears. Being 
surprised and grieved to see his distiess, I 
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respectfully enquired what was the cause of it. 
He said, '• Umbrella, Sir ! O Sir, forgive me 
about the umbrella ! Do, Sir, if you please. 
I am very sorry for what I said to Fanny ! 
Indeed, Sir, I am : that chapter has broken 
mv heart ! O when shall I be like the meek 
and lowly Jesus ! O how much I have yet 
to learn from him ; I pray, Sir, forgive me.*' 
I cannot express my own surprise at this un- 
expected declaration, for I had considered the 
matter of but little moment. Assuring him 
of my full forgiveness, we walked together 
into the vestry, conversing in our usual 
manner." 

We might notice also the kindness of- his 
heart, and natural politeness. 

*'When quite blind, on being led by a 
child, if he happened to go against a person 
in the street, he did not consider it a matter 
of no consequence, but stopped to ask pardon, 
expressing his hope that he was not hurt. He 
one day went against a poor blind beggar, to 
whom immediately he apologised as if he had 
been a peer of the realm. The beggar was 
surprised. Mr. C. slipped a shilling into his 
hand, and said ** God bless you! Your 
necessity is greater than mine. Let us both 
pray to God that our spiritual eyes may be 
opened, and that we may both see the things 
belonging to our peace." 

Of the happy way in which he could dis- 
charge a somewhat difficult and delicate duty, 
we meet with the following illustration. 

** ^hen soliciting a contribution for a char- 
itable purpose of a rich parishioner, he said, 
" Sir, you must do good with your riches when 
you have them, for they often make them- 
selves wings and fly away. Archbishop 
Leighton, Sir, says, * Clip their wings so that 
they may not be able to fly;' that is. Sir, 
give liberally, and in the fear of God, to 
benevolent purposes." The gentleman said, 
"Really, Sir, you beg so kindly, I cannot 
resist you : here, take my purse, and all that 
is in it. Clip the wings for me, for your shears 
are very sharp," 

^' On another occasion he was asking a man 
who had been very successful in business, for 
a subscription to one of our religious societies, 
when his friend pleaded, in excuse, the various 
calls made upon him. Mr. C. very readily 
and aptly quoted, 

" His liberal favour he extends. 
To some he gives, to others lends ; 

A generous pity fills his mind ; 
Yet what his charity impairs. 
He saves by prudence in affairs. 

And thus he's ju&t to all mankind." 

And made some suitable comment upon these 
lines, in consequence of which he gained his 
object, and imparted a lesson of instruction at 
the same time, that would not be forgotten. 
But we must enter at last that *' Chamber 



privileged beyond the common walks of life, 
wherein the^ood man meets his fate," and in 
this case there needs no reluctance to enter. 
" His end was peace." The loss of bis sight, 
one of the greatest calamities a man can sus- 
tain, he regarded as a trial unspeakably mer- 
ciful in its nature. One of his favourite 
expressions to an intimate friend was, ** Oh, 
dear Madam, you see I am still able in my 
poor way to talk from the pulpit, and if I 
cannot see I can point to others the way of 
salvation." 

The closing scene is thus described by the 
Minister who endeavoured to improve the 
event for the benefit of his sorrowing congre- 
gation. "After having lived an useful life, 
he died, as might be expected, a comfortable 
death: his sun set with splendour, without 
the least appearance of a cloud to darken his 
mind, or to obscure his prospect of heaven. 
All was tranquil and serene as the summer's 
evening : and so complete was the conquest 
that he gained over the fears of death, that he 
said more than once, to his friends and atten- 
dants, '< Dying is no more to me than the 
passing from one chamber to another. I have 
no fears of death. I had rather die than live. 
I long to depart and to be with Christ. 
When I had the melancholy pleasure to see 
him for the last time, a few hours before his 
death, he said to me, *• Well, Sir„ all is over 
with me. I can speak but little; all is right; 
all is well. I am quite resigned. My work 
is done. I am going to my Father's house, 
' Thanks be unto God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ:"' 
these weie, I apprehend, some of the last 
words he was heard to utter, before he quietly 
fell asleep in the arms of his Saviour I" 

It is a solemn reflection to know that our 
town has been privileged by the livra and 
labours of such men as Crosse and Steadman, 
and Scott and Taylor and Glyde ; that thus 
there have been prophets among us. May 
we follow their faith considering the end of 
their conversations. To such characters we 
may, with a slight alteration, apply the words 
of the Poet. 

'' Lives of good men all remind us. 
We may make our lives sublime ; 
And departing— leave behind us 
Footprints, on the sands of time ! 

Footprints, which perhaps another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main ; 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing — may take heart again." 
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ELDWICK DICK. 

When I was young and a merry boy, 
My father's hope and mother's joy, 
My life was full of fun : 
I then had comrades four or five. 
Who helped to keep the fun alive, 
Er'e sorrow had begun. 

One of our crew we call'd him Dick, 
He was a droll and funny brick, 
The king of all our corps ; 
He loved to get us in a scrape, 
For full of mischief as an ape^ 
Was Dick of Eldwick moor. 

His &ther was cross grained and queer, 
And Dick was only ruled by fear, 
They never loved each other : 
The &ther who had lived in strife 
For years, had parted from his wife, 
So Dick had lost his mother. 

The father often thrashed the lad. 
And Dick thought it was far too bad 
When he'd done little wrong ; 
He then resolved for every whack, 
That he would pay the old one back — 
And that before 'twas long. 

Old Harry was a careful blade. 
Who made much money by his trade, — 
Dick saw him count his gains ; 
Then long before Dick went to bed, 
He bored a hole right through the lead. 
Between the window panes. 

Then from the outside put a string — 

From which, he let some buttons swing ; 

The other end in bed ; 

Now Harry had against the wall, 

A gun well charged with shot or ball, 

For robbers were his dread. 

That night to bed went scheming Dick, 
Being quite resolved to play the trick 
Which he had lately plann'd ; 
His father came^ not long before, 
Dick listening, heard him soundly snore — 
And then stretch'd forth his hand, 

And pulled the string, when rat, tat, tat, 
His father woke, and ask'd what's that *? 
Dick quickly answered " thieves ; 
Get up, for *tis the very time of 
Robbers, and they're pulling t' lime ofiF; 
I see them 'neath the eaves !" 

Old Harry soon was on the floor. 

With fear he sweat ftom every pore ; 

And trembling, from the wall 

He snatched the gun, Dick whispered **higher, 

I see them now, aim true and fire 

And they are sure to fall 1' 



The old house shook f^om roof to basement. 
And smash went all the diamond casement; 
But there was nothing more, — 
Excepting from the strong rebound 
Of the old gun j old Harry's found 
Laid prostrate on the floor. 

Next mom, I met Dick full of glee, 
He said come thou along with me. 
And I was nothing loth ; 
Just see says he, my father's gains, 
By mine — and by the window panes, 
He'll have to pay for both. 

Bradford. T. Nicholson. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

BY ROBERT STORY. 

" You have heard'* said a youth to his sweet- 
heart who stood. 
While he sat on a comsheaf at daylight's 
decline, 
'* You have heard of the Danish boy's whistle 
of wood — 
I wish that the Danish boy's whistle were 
miner 

*' And what would you do with it, tell me]" 
she said, 
While an arch smile played o'er her beauti- 
ful face ; 
'* I would blow it" he answered, *' and then 

my fair maid 
' Would fly to my side, and would laire take 
her place.** 

" Is that all you wish it fori that may be youn 
Without any magic'* the fair maiden cried ; 

A&vonr so slight one's good nature secures !'* 
And she playfully seated herself by his side. 

" I would blow it again" said he, ** and a charm 

Would work so, that not even Modesty ch eck 

Would be able to keep from my neck your 

fine arm!" 
She smiled, and she laid her fine arm round 

his neck. 

•< Yet once more would I blow, and the music 
divine 
Would bring me, the third time, an exquisite 
bliss — 
You would lay your fair cheek to this brown 
one of mine. 
And your lips stealing past it, would give 
me a kiss.'* 

The maiden laughed out in her innocent glee— 
" What a fool of yourself with the whistle 
you'd make) 
For only consider, how silly t' would be, 
To sit there and whistle for what you might 
take." 
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PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF A GOD. 

Having, at Tarious times, Tiritod theological 
debates, and having often felt a desire to 
express an opinion on the subject, I lesolTed 
to commit to paper what I considered concla- 
sive proofs of the existence of a divine power, 
inasmuch as I did not feel capable of express- 
ing myself extemporaneously. I am a work- 
ing man and self-educated, and this being 
mj first attempt at writing upon any sub- 
ject, it is very probable that I may advance 
such arguments as may be considered by 
some weak and simple, nevertheless, I will 
not refrain from submitting them before the 
public 

Firsty then, let me draw your attention to 
two very important laws of matter viz., gravi- 
tation and cohesion — 

Gravitation is that law which has the power 
of drawing all bodies towards each other in 
the direction of their centres ; cohesion is that 
law which causes particles of matter to unite 
together when brought within insensible dis- 
tances of each other ; or in other words, it is 
that law which has the power of solidifying 
bodies. Now we find that this power of 
cohesion diminishes and increases in different 
kinds of matter, just where it is necessarily 
required. In the case of the Atmosphere for 
example — if the power of cohesion existed 
in that body the same as in other substances, 
the result would be that all animated life 
would soon be at an end, because the air then 
would ba reduced to a solid state. We like- 
wise find a suspension of that law in a very 
large degree in the case of water, in order that 
it . may exist in a state of liquidity, for the 
support of animal and vegetable life. Again, 
we find almost a total suspension of that law, 
in the case of water when applied to feathers, 
in order that the feathered tribe may not be- 
come saturated with that body. Now it will 
be easily seen that if the law of cohesion ex- 
isted to any great extent between water and 
feathers, birds of every description would'soon 
become so wet, that, they would often be 
deprived of the power of flying. If we observe 
the swan for instance how it skims the waters 
in such majestic order, how it dives below the 
surfiEu^e in order to seek for that support which 
its existence daily requires, and when it 
appears again upon the surfiice we behold 
the wings as dry as though they had not 
been in the water at all, save a few drops, 
which, we see rolling off in a globular 
shape, like the tear from the fretting eye ; and 
still, after all we have said upon this law, if it 
were not for the divine administration of that 
power, all consolidated bodies in existence 
would tumble into indivisible atoms, and exist 
in a state of invisible gas. 

We will next turn our attention to the law 
of gravitation. 



And I would ask what hthe tendency of this 
law when left uncontrolled by intelligence? 
The fiict" is that all known substances would 
tumble headlong one against another into one 
conglomerated mass, tiius produdng inevit- 
able destruction. We might see an example 
of this law in the falling of all bodies to the 
earth when left unsupported. 

We might see also a pow^ful manifesftation 
of the destructive influence of this law, In the 
downfall of the mighty avalandie from the 
tops of the highest mountains, rolling along 
and destroying all things that tend to impede 
its progress in its marvellous descent to the 
valley below. 

We will now turn our attention to the solar 
system, and see what effect this law has upon 
the rolling spheres which we behold sweeping 
on with such sublime grandeur in their re^ec- 
tive orbits. We know that the law of gravita- 
tion would bring all the planetary worlds to 
the sun if it were not controlled by some 
other power. This power according to as- 
tronomers, is called centrifugal force, or a 
flying off from the centre. Now according to 
the law of inertia, all bodies once at rest would 
for ever remain so, unless acted upon by some 
other force. And bodies once set in motion, 
would for ever continue so if not stopped by 
some power acting upon them in thdr onward 
progress. 

Now I ask what gave this projectile force ? 
Suppose these planetary worlds to have been 
thrown off from the sun by some volcanic er- 
ruption, would not the same law which stop- 
ped them in their rapid descent into infinity, 
have brought them back again to the surfiiice, 
and broken them up into innumerable frag- 
ments. How then is this prevented ? ac- 
cording to astronomers, it is by an exact 
equilibrium of the two forces. The earth 
being projected forward into q^aoe, ^ must 
according to the law of motion continue in one 
direction for ever, unless stopped, as was 
before said, by some power equal to it. 

Now the sun^s power commoicing to act 
upon it, stops it in its progress and holds it as 
it were at arm's-length firmn his body. Now 
the flying off force of the earth and the attrac- 
tive influence of the sun are at this point 
equally bahmced, and thus the eaith can 
neither move in one direction nor the other, 
but most necessarily move in a line between 
them, thus forming a circle in its eourse. 
Now I ask wluit but an almighty bdng could 
produce such an equilibrium of powers as to 
produce such a wonderful effect) 

But that is not aU, if we turn our attention 
to other planets we shall find just the same 
balance of power existing. We find Mefcury 
at a distance of 37,000^000 of miles from the 
sun, Venus 69,000,000 ; the Earth 95,000,000, 
Mars 144,000,000. Jupiter 490,000,000, Sa- 
turn 900,000,000, Herschel 1,800,000,000, 
Neptune 2,900,000,000 of miles from the sun, 
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and their yelocities varying from about 12,000 
to 95,000 miles per hour. That of the Earth 
being 68,000 miles per hour, and still after all 
this immense variety of distances and those 
different degrees of velocity, we find the same 
balance of power existing ; and what is even 
more wonderful still, those bodies are all 
attracting each other by the influence of the 
same law that the sun attracts the whole. 

There is Meicury attracting Venus, Venus 
the Earth, the Earth Mars, and Mars the 
Earth ; and after all this mutual attraction, 
all this tending towards each other, they roll 
onward in their respective orbits around the 
sun with such wonderful precision, that it fills 
the mind with wonder and admiration on 
beholding such marvellous order ! 

We might just remark in passing, a few 
particulars respecting the cometary world. 
Those bodies in their motion around the sun, 
display more evident marks of design, than 
anything we have before stated. 

Now these bodies do not move around the 
sun in the same direction as the other planets, 
for we find them approaching the sun from all 
surrounding space, ascending and descending 
as it were from the depths of infinity, and ap- 
proaching the sun to within about 200,000 
miles, and flying off again into infinity of 
space for thousands of millions of miles. 
Nay, some, have actually gone so fiur that the 
ablest astronomers of the present day, have 
not been able to calculate their distances. 

For example, the comet of 1680, ap- 
proached to within 150,000 miles of the sun's 
body, and yet was not drawn into it, but flew 
off again into infinity as though the sun had 
given up his attractive influence over it. 

Of these comets there are about 1000^ sup- 
posed to exist, of which the orbits of 150 are 
particularly noticed. Yes, and though those 
bodies cross each other's paths in every direc- 
tion, there is nevertheless no disarrangement 
in the planetary world. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I 
would now enquire how it is those comets are 
not drawn into the sun when they come so 
near to him, and when they are again whirled 
off into space to such immense distances from 
him, how it is or what law uncontrolled by 
inteligence, could prevent ^em from flying 
away never more to return ? 

And now a few words on the divine arrange- 
ment of the tides. We know that water in a 
state of inactivity would become a stagnant 
mass of putrifaction, and thus all animated 
life of the ocean would be destroyed; but 
instead of this disastrous effect, we find that 
through the divine arrangement of the law of 
attraction^ that the waters of the ocean are 
heaved up by the attractive influence of the 
moon, into mighty waves rolling onward and 
receding backward in regular succession as 
each moss comes under the attractive influ- 
ence of the moon. Had I time and space I 



might show sufficient design in the oeeen itself 
to prove the existence of a Divine Power. 

But I will just mention the saltnen of the 
ocean, < as being of very great benefit to ita 
waters; and though I believe no man has 
ever been able to ascertain the cause of it, yet 
I feel convinced that few indeed, will ever 
attempt to deny its utility. It has been sup- 
posed by some, that the presence of salt 
materially assists the tides in keeping the 
waters in a state of purity. If it does, then 
our argument is strengthened, but if it does 
not, there is still sufficient evidence of the 
presence of a ruling power without the know- 
ledge of this fact, tor it is well known that the 
extreme bouyancy of salt water, is diielly 
attributable to the salt contained in it, and 
that vessels bearing heavy loads are not so 
liable to sink under their weight, as they 
would be if the water was not isnpr^gnated 
with salt. 

I will next refer yon in as brief a manner 
as I can to the beautiful arrangement of tke 
seasons, for I shall not dwell fully upon that 
subject, as it would take up more space and 
time than I have at present to spare; but, I 
would ask what power or law in nature, could 
place this globe in such a position in its orbit 
as to produce the wonderful effect of the 
seasons? Now we find that the Earth js 
placed at an angle of 33^ degrees to the plane 
of its orbit. What I mean by the plane is 
the inner part of the circle in which the Earth 
moves. By this means along with its annual 
motion round the sun, tdl the variety of the 
seasons are produced, the Earth passing on- 
ward in its orbit with its axis pointing always 
in the same direction, will bring the vertiad 
position of the sun, on the 21st of March, 
directly above the Earth's equator in which 
position our Spring will commence. And as 
the Earth passes onward in its orbit, till the 
21st of June ; we shall find the sun's perpen- 
dicular position 23j^ degrees to the northwud, 
or in other words over the tropic of Cancer. 
Now as this part of the country lies within 
about 80 degrees of this vertical position of 
the sun, it will bring that luminary to rise 
about 60 degrees above the horizon; thus his 
heat will descend with great force upon this 
part of the Earth, thus commencing our Sum- 
mer, the Earth still passing onward in its 
orbit, will bring the perpendicular position qf 
the sun on the 20th day of September again 
over the equator; and thus by the greater 
obliquity of his rays produces our Autumn 
quarter, and the Spring of the southern honis- 
phere will then commence. And yet the 
Earth passing on as if to perform its appointed 
duty reaches another part of its orbit, which 
will bring the vertical position of the sun 
south of the line 23^ degrees, or over what is 
called the tropic of Capricorn. Now in this 
position the sun's rays will fall upon this part 
of the country in such an oblique direction 
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that it will prodace the becpnning of our Win- 
ter, and summer in the southern hemisphere 
will then begin; the Earth having not yet 
performed the whole of its journey passes on- 
ward till it brings the vertical position of the 
sun again over the equator, commencing again 
our Spring from the place where we started. 
Thus the sun moving backward and forward, as 
it were, produces those beautiful arrangements 
of the seasons. 

If space would permit, I might show the 
disastrous effects which would be produced, if 
the flarth was in other positions than the one 
in which we find it. For instance, if the axis 
of the Earth was perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit, and in this tnanner carried round the 
sun, it would always keep the equator under 
the perpendicular rays of the sun, thus Scorch- 
ing up all vegitation in that part of the Earth, 
and preventing production in the higher lati- 
tudes ; but for such of my readers who desire 
further information upon the subject, I 
would recommend them to employ a certain 
portion of their time to a careful examination 
of the subject of astronomy, and I venture to 
predict, that the satisfaction they will derive 
from that subject will amply repay them for 
all their labour. 

I may at some future period, probably 
dwell more at large upon the subject. 

And now in conclusion, I would just add a 
few words on the different length of days, in 
different latitudes of the Earth. I do so, be- 
cause, I have heard persons speak of places 
having two and three months of darkness, 
which they put forward as evidence of the 
nonexistence of a God, or of a designer in 
nature ; showing how inconvenient it must be 
for those persons who suffer under such great 
lengths of darkness, but let me tell such per- 
sons that there is a provision made for such 
places as we have just mentioned, which shows 
a divine arrangement as much as any thing 
which we have before advanced. For we find 
that twilight is so powerful in those latitudes, 
that it enables them to follow their occupa- 
tion without much inconvenience ; as the sun 
never sinks to a very great depth below the 
horizon. Then there is the almost constant 
light of the moon, which they receive to 
make up the deficiency of the sun's light 
which they are deprived of at that period, for 
the moon does not rise and set alternately 
every day as with us, but remains above the 
horizon for weeks together, only leaving them 
for a short time, just before and just after the 
change to new moon. These, together with 
the Aurora Borealis or Northern lights, make 
up in a great measure for the absence of the 
sun's light. 

Much more might be said upon this part of 
the design argument, but I think this sufficient 
for the present. And now I will once more 
ask, what law in nature could produce such 
advantageous results as those I have just des- 



cribed? You may examine the effects of all 
the known laws of nature, either that of gravi- 
tation, or that of cohesion ; or all the com- 
bined powers of electric or magnetic attraction, 
and I feel convinced you would not be able 
to find in any of these laws,^ the power to 
produce such beneficial results. If therefore, 
what I have advanced does not show evidence 
of design, I should be very happy to know 
what it does show ? 



Bradford. 



M. MORRELL. 



DEATH. 

Death ! that struck when I was most confiding 
In my certain faith of joy to be — 
Strike again, Time's withered branch dividing 
From the fresh root of Eternity ! 

Leaves, upon Time's branchy were growing 

brightly, 
Full of sap, and full of silver dew ; 
Birds beneath its shelter gathered nightly ; 
Daily round its flowers the wild bees flew. 

Sorrow passed, and plucked the golden blossom. 
Guilt stripped off the foliage in its pride; 
But, within its parent s kindly bosom. 
Flowed for ever Life's restoring tide. 

Little mourned I for the parted gladness, 

For the vacant nest and silent song — 

Hope was there, and laughed me out of 

sadness ; 
Whispering, ** Winter will not linger long!" 

And behold ! with tenfold increase blessing. 
Spring adorned the beauty burdened spray ; 
Wind and rain and fervent heat, caressing, 
Lavished glory on that second May ! 

High it rose — ^no winged grief could sweep it j 
Sin was scared to distance with its shine; 
Love, and its own life, had power to keep it 
From all wrong — from every blight but thine I 

Cruel Death ! The young leaves droop and 

languish ; 
Evening's gentle air may still restorer- 
No I the morning sunshine mocks my an- 
guish — 
Time, for me, must never blossom more ! 

Strike it down, that other boughs may flourish 
Where that perished sapling used to be ; 
Thus, at least, its mouldering corpse will 

nourish 
That from which it sprung — Eternity. 

Emily Jane Brontb* 
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CLOSE CATALOGUE OF THE VICARS OF BRADFORD. 



TIME OP IN- 
STITUTION. 



VICARS. 



1293 Richard de Halton, Presbyter 

Richard de Irby 
1309 Richerd de Eure, Pbr. 

1327 Robert Moryn, Chaplain 

1328 Robert de Bjngham, Pbr. 
1331 William de Preston, Chaplain 
1335 Henry de Latrynton, Chaplain 
1337 GeofiFry de Langton, Pbr. 

1348 Adam de Lymbergh, Pbr. 
Richard de Wilsden, Pbr. 
1364 William Frankelayn 

1369 William de Norton, Pbr. 

1370 William del Cotes, Pbr. 
1374 Stephen de Eccleshill, Pbr. 

William 

1401 William Rodes, Pbr. 

Thomas Banke, Pbr. 



{ 



PATRONS. 

Robert Rector with the assent) 
of Alice de Lacy J 

Same 

Same 

de 



HOVV 
VACATED. 



Resigned 



1 



1432 Dyonis Gellys, Pbr. 
1464 Henry Gellys, Pbr. 
1476 John Webbester, Pbr. 
Richard Strateburell 

{Mr. Gilbert Beaconshaw, Decr,| 
B. or Beaconhill J 

1537 Wm. More (Bp. of Colchester ?) 
1541 William Weston, S.T.P 
1556 Thomas Okden, Clerk 
1563 Laurence Taylor, Clerk 
1568 Christopher Taylor, Clerk 
1595 Caleb Kempe, CI , S.T.B. 

1614 Richard Lister, Clerk, A.M. 

1615 John Oakel, A.M. 
1639 John Kempe, Clerk 

* 1640 Edward Hudson, Clerk 
1667 Abm. Brooksbank, Clerk, A.M. 
1667 Abm, Brooksbank, A.M. 
1677 Francis Pembertoh 
1698 Benjamin Barom 
1706 Bradgaie Ferrand 
1710 Thomas Clapham 
1720 Benjamin Kennet, A.M. 
1752 John Sykes, A.M. 
1784 John Crosse, A.M. 
1816 Henry Heap, B.D. 
1839 William Scoresby, D.D. 



Robert Son of Reginald 
Baldock Rector 

Same 

Same Robert 
Same 
Same 



William de Mirfield 
Same 
Same 
Same 

William de Wynceby 

{Dean and Canons of the CoI-\ 
lege of Leicester j 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 

John, Bishop of Lincoln 
Assigns of the Col. of Leicester 
Other Assigns 

Queen Elizabeth 

Same 
Archbishop of York 
Francis Morrie and Francis Phillip 
Assigns of Sir John Maynard 
Charles the first 
Mary Maynard 
Jonas Waterhouse 
BuUer and Wife 
Archbishop of York, by lapse 
Buller 

Francis Buller 
Joseph and Jane Sykes 
Hammond Crosse, Esq. 
Daniel Sykes and others 
Trustees of Mr, Simeon 



Resigned 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
By death 
Resigned 



Resigned 
By death 

Same 

Resigned 

By death 

Same 

Same 

Same 



Resigned 

By death 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Resigned 

By death 

Same 

Same 

Same • 

By death 

Resigned 

By death 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Resigned 
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MARY LEE THE BONNET MAKER : 
OR THE MILKMAN'S STORY. 



In Four Chapters, 

CHAPTER II. 

On the following evening I was asked by 
the younger daughter of Mrs. Todd, to fetch 
a bonnet of hers ] as I had obliged one sister, 
I could not well deny the other, — so I went. 

Juiit as I was about to start, vanity said I 
ought to wash my face, comb my hair, and 
make myself as seductive as I could without 
pecuniary outlay ; pride, however, was of an 
opposite opinion — pride said that to deviate a 
hair's breadth from the beaten track to con- 
ciliate a bonnet maker, was a thing impossible, 
and not to be thought of for a moment. Van- 
ity was floored the first round, and not coming 
up in time was considered done for. 

For the second time then I entered the 
shop — as before no one was in waiting, so I 
again tapped the counter with my knuckles. 
Instantly, like Ariel at the call of Prospero, 
Miss Lee stood before me. 

** Well, sir, what do you want to night P*' 

" Why, said I, I suppose you know ; the 
other Miss Todd wants the other bonnet.'' 

** Ay, to be sure, I beg your pardon — I'm 
sorry it is not finished.** 

'* Well, in an hour or two I will call again, 
said I, and I was just making my exit when 
she called out ' btay j* I turned back and stood 
before her." 

'^ We can do it in an hour if you think 
proper to wait ?" 

I bowed compliance, and preceded her into 
the workroom. 

My reception on this the second night, was 
somewhat different to the former; true it was 
cold and formal enough, but more respectfuL 
Martha nodded with dignity ; Miss Lee silently 
pointed to a seat, but she did not rudely puJi 
me into it as before. 

In the countenances of both I saw less 
self-possession, and their contempt for me 
seemed mingled with a new element, fear, for 
the two feelings, when not intense, are com- 
patible, and may be co-existent. 

Evidently this was likely to turn out a 
Quakers' meeting, but to sit a whole hour by 
the clock without employment, mental or 
physical, was awful to think of, and I began 
to peer searchingly into every comer of the 
room. 

'* What are you looking for P*' asked Miss 
Lee. 

" Have you misplaced your gloves or your 
meerchaum," inquired Martha. 

Now when I tell you that I looked upon 
gloves with feelings akin to those with which 
a duck may be supposed to regard an um- 
brella; that cigan and meerchaums were 



luxuries equally unsuited to my station, yen. 
will see at once that Martha^ question could 
only have been prompted by the most ill-bred 
feelings. Luckily for her. Miss Lee interposed, 
and ordered her, with a queenly air, to be 
silent 

I repressed, as well as I could, the pique 
which was urging me to shoot one of nay 
keenest arrows through the bowels of the 
apprentice, and calmly replied that I was 
looking about for a book, as I began to feel 
the want of something to occupy my time and 
thoughts. 

Instantly Miss Lee rose from her seat, 
walked into the shop, drew a volume from a 
drawer in the counter, and placed it on the 
table before me. 

^^ I hope sir, you will have the goodness to 
read aloud." 

" Certainly, if you wish it," said I, for I 
had paid no little attention to the art of 
reading, and even my enemies allow that my 
equals at a recitation are only to be found on 
the stage. 

Having opened the book I began to turn 
over the leaves in search of something likely 
to please my fair auditors, and at length found 
a piece intitled •* A Chapter on Noses." It 
turned out a capital thing, full of the 
quaintest, dryest humour; the richest, droll- 
est, yet most harmless conceits and images. 
Its tendency, moreover, was excellent, for it 
was written in a way to reconcile a man and 
his nose, however protracted or well founded 
their previous quaarels. Nay, it even went 
so far as to make you rejoice in a pug, or a 
snubt or a brohen bridge^ in short in any nasal 
defect or superfluity that tended to promote 
the harmless hilarity of the public. The next 
paper was A Chapter on Raizors, by an Old 
Shaver ; and may the author of that piece 
prosper, as regards both worlds, for many and 
fervent were the benedictions invoked on his 
head. The mirth of my two auditors was 
boundless, and had either writer appeared at 
that moment, their enthusiasm would have 
impelled them to roll him on the carpet and 
worry him with kisses. It was easy to see 
that I, the but, the mouthpiece, and echo of 
those writers, had, in the leiiort space of half 
an hour, marvellously advanced in their good 
opinion. These walls of ice, the barriers of 
conventionalism, were broken down, the man- 
acles with which society fetters the human 
spirit, were melted and run off; leaving us at 
liberty to make mutual reproachi^s, and look 
at one another face to face. 

On again turning the leaves, I found a diort 
poem by the Hon. Mrs. Blackwood, called 
The Lament of the Irish Emigrant. 

Never, in the whole course of my life, had I 

met with any thing so difficult to read ; words, 

simple and childlike in the extreme, evoked 

as with the wand of the enchantress, feelings 

' and images, that constrained you in spite of 
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all your stoicism, to cease readiDg and begin 
to weep. It was indeed, a groan from the 
heart of Ireland. Somehow or other, I 
managed to sob and sigh on to the end, and 
looked from the book to the ladies, to see 
what effect had been produced on them. 
Martha, who had so much relished the satiric 
and ludicrous, seemed unable to appreciate 
the pathetic; for her face displayed no sign 
of either present or past emotion : Miss Lee's 
features I could not see, for she had turned 
quite round on her seat and bent her head 
lower than usual oTer her work. 

The silence that followed the conclusion of 
the lament was just beginning to be irksome, 
when some one entered the shop. 

As the Mistress rose to attend to the new 
comer, she hastily raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, blew her nose Tiolently and disap- 
peared; after the lapse of a minute or two she 
returned followed by a gentleman dressed in 
a very showy style, and wearing a gold ring 
on his finger. This personage nodded famili- 
arly to Martha, stared audaciously at me and 
sat down. Perceiving that all of us. Miss 
Lee included, seemed more or less confused, 
he quietly drew a little box from his side 
pockety took therefrom a cigar, and lighting it 
with a scented fiisee, began to smoke with the 
air of a man very much at home. In his 
presence both mistress and apprentice grew 
silent and reserved, a painfiil constraint and 
uneasiness crept over all present, and seeing 
that the gentleman evinced no disposition to 
announce his business while I remained, I 
began to regard myself as an intruder, and 
rose to depart. 

^ Are you going, George]'* inquired Miss 
Lee. 

»• Yes." 

The bonnet box, which, with its precious 
caigo, had previously been tied up in a large 
handkerchief, was then put into my hands, 
and the mistress of the establishment preceded 
me out of the room. 

Just as I was about to step over the thresh* 
old into the street, she said in low, hurried 
tones, ^* George^ I have heard you are fond of 
books, and as there is much in this volume 
that will both amuse and instruct you, I will 
lend it to you, and you can return it when you 
have read it." Now, being an orphan and 
very poor, it was not ofLen my tastes wei« 
considered by any one, and this little mark 
of thoughtful kindness went right to my 
heart. 

** God bless you," said I fervently, you are 
very kind. As she slowly dosed the door 
upon me, I looked up into her face, which for 
the first time appeared to me really beautiful, 
wearing, as it did, such a winning expression 
of friendship and tendemers. 

I need not tell you Ihat I slept little on 
that night ; I recalled every incident of the 
evening— ev«fry word she had uttered, every 



emotion visible on those, pale, earnest, thought- 
ful, witehing features. 

From those reminisences I gathered the 
usual harvest, that is to to say some little 
comfort and much heartache. Gsorge, I have 
heard thai you are fond qf books, Predons 
words ! on which a vain man might nonri^ 
himself for months ! She had, then, found out 
my christian name, she knew I was fond of 
reading, a &ct obscure, idmost unknown, only 
discovered by patient, diligent search. (& 
reflections of thu kind I fkred sumptuonslyy 
like Dives, until the flashy gentleman came 
to my mind!, and gave me to feel sores, and the 
poverty of Lazarus. 

Who could he bel what did he wanti did 
he often visit her ? Was he an acquaintance, 
a friend, or a lover? If the latter, I felt I 
was done for, as, in worldly position, his ad- 
vantages were such as made any hopes of 
successful rivalry look like the dreams of a 
madman. True, while in his presence I had 
felt no overpowering awe, no speechless fed- 
ing of abasement, still 1 considered hhn my 
equal by nature; by birth and position vast^ 
my superior. A deeper knowledge of female 
nature would at that time have spared me a 
world of anguish, but at eighteen how little do 
we know of the heart of a true woman. So 
much has been said and sung of the vanity, 
frivolity, and no-heartedness of the sex, that it 
seems like a mockery to assert that woman-^ 
that is to say, in plain grocer phrase, unadul* 
terated woman — is neither vain nor frivolous, 
nor heartless, but on the contrary full of good« 
ness, of purity, of fiuth and love; a being, in 
short, whose breasts and lipa are day by day 
flowing with milk and honey! And then, 
what a seeing eye bdongs the true woman f 
outward shows^ shams, and seeming^ never 
impose on her ; she never prefers the gUtteiing 
paste to the gem, however unsightly tiie latter 
may appear. How cordially does she stretoh 
out her hand to the man in Jiutian— how 
instinctively does she shrink from the no man 
in broaddoth. Let no dwarf hope to hide 
his littleness and deformity, with laces and 
jewels ; let no thing of fiishion, gotten up by 
tailors and barbers, and the sodety of arts, 
hope to compete for her heart with a true diild 
of nature, though stript of everytiiing, save his 
own fine proportions and simple naJced ma- 
jesty. 

Ignorant as I was of woman, yon may well 
believe this showy rival of mine, for I could 
not induce myself to regard him as anything 
less obnoxious, gave me much sorrow, and as 
he afterwards wrought me much mischief I 
will describe him to you as wdl as I can. 

The leading peculiarity of this man was the 
head, which, for one of average stature, was 
large and broad, projecting over the eyes like 
a promontory of solid rock. His hair, which 
was short and crisp, curled plentifully on the 
hind-head ; his eyes were small and deep set; 
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the nose, mouth, and lo":ver jaw, executed 
after the African type. Square and broad 
across the shoulders, with a trunk firm and 
erect, and legs slightly bent outwards. There 
was much about him indicative of strength, 
agility and courage, qualities, which I subse- 
quently found he possessed. 

His dress was expensive and foppish, and 
everything about his person, down to the 
veriest tritles, bespoke the man who had never 
felt the lack of money ; never denied himself 
any luxury purchaseable by thov current 
coin. 

Here, then, was a rival to keep a poor fel- 
low awake in the night-tiAe, and make him 
feel that bitterest of all human convictions, 
to wit, that in the account book of her, whom 
we worship with all the fervent enthusiastic 
idolatry of our young hearts, we are nothing, 
and can be nothing but a cypher. Then 
would come to my mind in all its chilling 
withering force, the thought that she was far 
beyond my reach, and that my doom was to 
hunger and thirst for her, day and night 
without ceasing, and die at last of sheer heart 
£iimine. 

This prospect, fearful as it was, did not 
seem undeserved when I began to meditate on 
my own presumption and matchless brass. 
To think that I — a poor apprentice, friendless, 
houseless, fatherless, with an income of eight 
shillings a week, bad dared even in a dream to 
mate myself with a bonnet maker — a lady 
established in business, an employer of jour- 
neywomen and apprentices, whose weekly 
receipts amounted to that gem of the metalic 
currency, a sovereign ! I ! 

Oil ! George, George, said I to myself, how 
many unfortunates now in the madhouse, 
have been shaved, bled, blistered and plunged 
over head in cold water, whose sins against 
reason never equalled thine ? 

But I perceive, old friend, that those silly 
details of my life, begin to weary you; I 
shall, therefore, rapidly pass over a few months 
until we come to what I call an epoch in 
my private history. I ought first to inform 
you however, that during the interval just 
named, ^ I read and returned the borrowed 
book, visited the bonnet shop now and then, 
under the flimsiest pretexts, and finally got a 
habit of going thither once or twice a week, 
without any pretext at all. My presence at 
all times seemed acceptable, at least, Miss 
Lee ^ had never yet, by word or act, intimated 
a wish that my visits should be discontin- 
ued. 

One evening, when there, I remember 
seeing a horse shoe magnet, belonging to Miss 
Lee's little nephew, lying on the hearthrug. 
I picked it up, and began to experiment on 
some needles scattered on the table. Gradu- 
ally, I fell into a sort of half amourous, half 
philosophic yeverie, which lasted so long that 
my fair companions grew weary of it. 



" Really George.** exdaimed Miss Lee, 
'^ you are very dull to niijht, what are you 
thinking of?" 

*' Of Magnetism, natural and spiritual, of 
soul sympathies and attractions." 

" Mercy on us, what hard words .' Why, 
George, you must have dined to day on the 
leaves of a dictionary, and now I think your 
weak stomach is ejecting its contents. What 
on earth do you mean, you grim looking 
wizard ?" 

'* Look and learn, said I, holding up the 
horseshoe, you see this queer looking bit of 
old iron, don't you?" 

"Yes.»* 

*' Why this fellow, strange as it seems, has 
a will and a way of his own. Like a hot 
young fool in love, he will Ihtfin to no advi^ 
sers, be will follow only the dictates of his own 
wayward and perverse heart. He belongs, as 
you see, to the mineral kingdom, and so if you 
please, we will introduce him to the best 
society in order to cure him of a vulgar attach- 
ment, and surely if we bring him in contact 
with the aristocratic beauties of his own realm 
he will see and eschew his infatuation. Have 
you got a sovereign ? 

** Have'nt you one of your own?" 

" No, said I, nor ever had." 

" Well, there's a half one, I suppose it will 
do ?" 

** Yes, push it this way. Just observe now, 
how he behaves on being presented to this 
highborn lady.** Why he is a very icicle, he 
either feels or feigns an utter unconsciousness 
of her presence. With him, the beauty, 
brilliance and worth which render her the 
desire of the whole world weigh not a feather. 
Away with her, that of a verity need never hope 
to be his own. Perhaps he would prefer a 
wife of humbler birth, a good-looking girl of 
the middle orders, given to trade and thrift. 
Martha, lend me that bright new sixpence of 
yours — there, and now, fastidious sir, will 
yoii take this handsome girl for better and 
worse ? No, thank you, says the mai^net, I 
had much rather some one else took her, and, 
in short, if I cannot meet with a mate with 
whom 1 can be happy, I shall remain a bach- 
elor for ever. 

" Truly, Miss Lee, this old horseshoe must 
be something of a chartist, so decided is his 
dislike to the privileged orders. To test this 
let us bring him in contact with a girl of the 
people, this used-up needle for instance, with 
the broken point. And now, ma'am I mus^t 
beg you to put down your work, and look this 
way a minute and mark what happens when 
this strange pair approach one another." 

** Why, George, that dead needle actually 
appears to come to life ; it moves, it trembles, 
it rolls over, and vibrates to and fro like a 
thing possessed. What ails it P" 

'* Alas ! poor, little nervous quivering thing, 
she is in love^ she feels the presence of one 
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dearer than all else, her own true Io7e, her 
chosen master/' 

'* Then I am afraid her love is not returned ; 
that cold ungrateful horseshoe seems passive 
enough." 

«' Wait a bit, Miss, wait a bit, you know not 
what a faithful devoted heart is his. To be 
sure he looks cold, heavy and phlefi:matic, but 
that there is love in him you shall presently 
see and acknowledge. Martha, said I, lift that 
wash-hand basin on to the table, and we will 
set him afloat upon this piece of wood. There, 
now, hold your needle just over that little raft, 
and watch results." 

" Why, George, he seems now as much 
fluried as the needle was; he stops, he listens, 
looks to the right, then to the left, then wheels 
suddenly round, like a person who has lost his 
companion in a crowd. 

'* Dip your needle into the water at a little 
distance from the float." She did so. '' Be- 
hold," continued I, ^* how soon love has taught 
him navigation — he puts out invisible oars and 
paddles towards her. Off with her ma'am, 
carry her, like a merciless guardian, to a 
distant part of the globe, for she is not to be 
trusted a moment when he is near. Miss Lee 
rapidly drew the needle through the water, 
and the horseshoe, on his raft, chased her 
twice across the losLon. and three times round 
it." 

" You see," said I, " that cold as he seemed 
he has followed her to the ends of the earth ; 
three times in search of her has he circumnav- 
igated the globe, and now in requital of such 
earnest faithful luve, I command you to 
surrender the maid as his lawful prize. Miss 
Lee held the needle quite still, the magnet 
advanced on his raft, and as the pair rudied 
into each others arms, a low click was heard ; 
it was the bridal kiss of the metalic lovers. 

" They are both very quiet now,** observed 
Miss Lee. 

** Yes, said I, they are perfectly happy, and 
bliss is one with peace.*' 

''The metals, said she, after a pause, seem 
to me to be a favoured race, it is not always 
that human love has so happy a consumma* 
tion. Many a man, for instance, is doomed 
to sigh and pine for a woman, who, on her 
side feels no kindred attraction, but on the 
contrary repels him." 

"Never, said I solemnly, the good God 
who created us all, fools not his creatures in 
any such way. Don't talk to me of unre- 
^ited. one-sided affection ; in all nature such 
a thing has no parallel. I will not deny that 
instances, of what is called blighted love, are 
common enough, but if you could fairly 
analyze such cases, you would discover that 
when speaking of them, we ought rather to say 
blighted vanity, blighted ambition, or blighted 
lust. Men and women are complex pieces of 
work, and swayed in the weightiest matters 
by their vices and passions j when they listen 



to these, they are^ and deserve to be 
miserable.*' 

*' Look again ! at this magnet and his bride, 
how fondly' they cling to one another, and 
so closely that violence alone can sunder 
them.*' 

How diffvirent might their lot have been, 
if raised in the scale to the rank of human 
beings. This magnet, forgetful of his natural 
impulses and affinities, might have yielded to 
the seductions of rank and wealth, and taken 
to his bosom that bit of gold or silver ; but 
true to his instinct and the inner voice, he 
rejected the lady and married the servant of 
all- work. 

'' Hold there, exclaimed Miss Lee, you 
have sadly cut yourself with your logical 
rapier; you have in fact, fallen upon your 
own sword, like Saul on Gilboa.'* 
" How so ?" I asked. 
'' Why, if, as you supposed, the magnet 
had married the sixpence, or the half sov* 
ereign, the poor needle, I think, might have 
felt something akin to a blighted love, and 
yet you pretend to laugh at the very idea 
of such a thing." 

'^Not so fast, fair sophist, be pleased to 
remember that we are talking now of one- 
sided or unrequited affection. Now, had 
the magnet married the sixpence, the needle 
might never have seen or felt him in this 
world." 

''But, suggested Miss Lee, suppose they 
had met afterwards, what then.^" 

" Why, in that case they would have come 
as near to one another, as barriers would have 
permitted; their love would have taken the 
form of the purest friendship, but it would 
have been mutual — it would not have been 
one-sided and unrequited." 

'' You mil not then believe in such a 
thing as a one-sided attachment I Every 
thing in the natural world is but a symbol 
of what exists in the spiritual ; this one- 
sided love has no type, so far as I ean see, 
in the wide universe, and therefore I cannot 
believe in it. When any thing of that kind 
seems to occur, man, and not nature, is in 
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error. 

*^ Doubtless, you are thinking at this mo- 
ment of some victim of a hopeless passion. 
Believe me, such a one has listened to a 
mocking bird, not to the true songster; the 
croak of the carrion crow has been mistaken 
for the voice of the turtle ; the low chuckle 
of the fiend for the angel's whisper. 'That 
such blunders are possible is clear enough, 
for man, as I gaid before, is a compound thing, 
and pHde, lust, vanity, ambition and avarice, 
are words that stand for realities ; but it is 
only in the deep calm of the spirit, when 
the beasts and devils that invest the inward 
man, are asleep or subdued, that the low 
earnest whisper of true love can be heard. 
Only in such moments and in such states as 
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these, does heart cry unto heart, and the 
soul yearn for its mate." 

While speechifyini; in this mystical style, 
Miss Lee sat looking at me, and when I had 
said my ny, burst out intu a shrill long 
derisiTe laugh. 

•* Why Geoqre, what ails you to night, you 
talk like a msdman* 1 cannot understand 
you.'» 

^ That may he, 1 said, but becanse you can- 
not or will not undantand me, do you pro- 
noonee what I say, &Ue and absurd 1 Luckily, 
you are a woman and not likely to sit on the 
baoch ; if it were otherwise, we might see you 
{MMB sentoices on culprits, and accused par- 
ties, without the delay and trouble of trial. 
1 myself, when at school, often thought the 
pedagogue talked wildly and wide of the 
mark. Henring, in his speeches, no mention 
of tops, whips, marbles, or holidays; I con- 
cluded that the topic of discourse, whaterer 
it was, could not possibly be important. 
Time, howerer, has rather altered my jure- 
Dile notioDs, and I hope to see the day when 
the subject on which we hare been speaking, 
will be considered too sacred for merriment. 
But I see it is getting late: I must leave you 
and go home — Good night. 

•* And ao you are off are you, you go so 
sbmptly, said she, rising and following me to 
the door, that I fear my levity has wounded 
you, if so, I beg your pajrdon and hope to 
get it." 

This was said, in such a half plhyfiil, half 
aeoraful way, that, taking up the cue, I de- 
termined to go on with the fiirce. 

*Wellwttl, said I holding out my hand 
with a kingly air, we are appeased there, kiss 
the hard hack of my hairy hand.'* 

She did not, in obedience to our royal 
mandate^ kneel down and kiss the proffered 
hand, but, feeling, perhaps, that some com- 
pensation was due to my wounded feelings 
she gentiy slid her own iingers into mine. 
It was the first time our hands had come in 
contact, and the touch thrilled me like an 
eleetric shock. 

'^Is it soot said I, or what, that has settled 
on your eyelids, and giy^n you that strange 
unearthly look P'* 

''What is the matter with them, said she, 
coming nearer and closing both eyes P" 

While thus self-blinded, I put my lips to 
her forehead and kissed her. 

Instantly, opening both eyes very wide, she 
rose to her full height, hastily withdrew her 
hand, and looked at me with an expression at 
once severe and dignified. 

'* I fear, said I, my levity has wounded you, 
If so, I beg your pardon and hope to get it" 

" That, said she, will depend on your future 
behaviour ; your conduct for a long time to 
come, must be correct indeed to atone for this 
eflSrontery.'' 

We grant you this conditional pardon, of 



your late offence, because we look upon it as 
the act of one, whose loyalty, has outgrown 
itself, and become a sort of insanity, but 
remember, that a similar insult may be visited 
with banidiment from our court queendom« 

" And is it thus my heart*s own queen, that 
you would requite* one whose loyalty had 
swallowed up all.other feelings and faculties: 
I will not believe even your lips^ when they 
utter treason against yourself." 

Saying this, I again drew her to mj side, 
rested her precious bead on my shoulder, and 
kissed her cheek. While doing this, I felt 
every nerve and fibre about her, fh>m the 
crown of her head to the soles of her feet 
quiver like a viol string. The dedaroHon was 
on my lips, I strove to speak but could not, 
my voice tried in vain to make itself heard 
above my heart, whose pulses, just then^ 
sounded in my ears like the blows of a sledge*. 
hammer. At last I ventured to look at my 
beloved, her eyes were shut, but tears, hot 
tears, were oozing from beneath the lids, and 
sliding down her soft white cheeks. I could 
endure it no longer, so gently seating her on a 
chair that stood near the door, I faltered out a 
" God bless thee, Maiy, and walked out into 
the air." ■ 
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WHARFED ALE : 

BY MRS. C. M. R08B. 

Sweet glen of beautj, famed in song and 
story, 
For all that poets love and painters 
dream; 
Still are thy hills crowned with a lasting 
gloiy, 
Still &11 thy shadows where bright waters 
gleam. 

On Chevin's side the slanting sunbeams rest, 

Banfield is violet-scented as of old ; 
In Farnley's woods* the ringdove bailds its 
nest, 
And Denton's elopes are bathed in sunset's 
gold. 

Fair Otley, like a slumbering child, still lies 
Safe in the embrace of its eternal hills ; 

Whilst Wharfe low murmurs lover- like 
replies 
To the glad music of a thousand rills. 

V 

Oft through the mist of sorrow- laden years. 

Thy beauty rises to my mental eye. 
Fair, fresh, and sweet as though earth knew 
no tears, 
And man himself had not been bom to 
die. 

To thousands yet unborn this glorious stream. 
These flower-gem'd valleys new delight 
shall bring, 

Haunting the memory like a heavenly dream 
Of Eden glory, in its first glad spring. 
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BOLD ROBIN HOOD AND FAIR 
KIRELEES. 

Wb have already inserted at page 133, an 
ancient ballad, — "Robin Hood's Death and 
Burial;" and perhaps some of our readers 
may be pleased to follow us in our researches 
into the probabilities of the story related in 
the ballad referred to. 

Was there ever such a person as Robin 
Hood at all ? Almost every European coun- 
try has a myth or story very much resembling 
ours ot bold Robin, and the ancient minstrels 
loved to sing, and the poets to write, of some 
such person. In the ages when books were 
scarce, and newspapers unknown, songs and 
tales by the firesides of both cottage and hall, 
were sure to be in great demand j and we can 
imagine no songs more likely to be in request 
than those relating to generous robbers, daring 
freebooters, bold outlaws^ and deer-stealers. 
And though many of the ballads that have 
been handed down to our time may be mostly 
fiction, as far as relates to Robin Hood ; yet, 
there is sufficient proof in history, that such 
a person existed in the thirteenth century in 
England. 

Ritson says that Robin Hood was bom at 
Locksley, in the county of Nottingham,' in the 
reign of King Henry the Second, and about 
the year of Christ 1160. His extraction was 
noble, and his true name Robert Fitzooth, 
which vulgar pronunciation easily corrupted 
into Robin Hood. The same writer, how- 
ever, confesses that the name of such a town 
as Locksley, cannot be found in the works of 
ancient topographers, either in Nottingham- 
shire, or Yorkshire; still he adds that the 
names of towns and villages, of which no trace 
is now to be found, would fill a volume. 

"He is frequently styled, and reputed to 
have been Earl of Huntingdon ; a title to 
which, in the latter part of his life at least, he 
actually appears to have had some sort of 
pretension. In his youth he appears to have 
been of a wild and extravagant disposition, 
insomuch that his inheritance being consumed 
or forfeited by his excesses, and his person 
outlawed for debt, either from necessity or 
chojce he sought an asylum in the woods and 

h 
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forests,of which immense tracts, ecpecially of 
the northern parts of the kingdom were at 
that time covered. Of these, he chiefly sought 
Barnsdale, in Yorkshire ; Sherwood, in Not- 
tinghamshire ; and according to some, Plump- 
ton Park, in Cumherland. Here he either 
found, or was joined by a number of persons 
in similar circumstances ; who appear to have 
considered and obeyed him as their chief or 
leader, and of whom his principal favourites, 
were Little John, whose surname appears 
to have been Naihr, "William Scadlock or 
Scarlety Georob a Green, pifict^r, of Wake- 
field, Much, a miller's son, and a certain 
Monk, or Friar named Tuck. He is like- 
wise said to have been accompanied by a 
female in his retreat, of whom be was enam- 
oured, and whose real or adopted name was 
Marian. 

Having for a long series of years maintained 
a sort of independent sovereignty, and set 
kings, judges, and magistrates at defiance, a 
proclamation was published, offering a con- 
siderable reward for bringing him in either 
dead or alive j which, however, seems to have 
met with no success. At length the infir- 
mities of old age increasing upon him, and 
desirous to be relieved, in a fit of sickness by 
being let blood, he applied for that purpose to 
the prioress of Kirkleys-nunnery, in York- 
shire, his relation, by whom he was treacher- 
ously suffered to bleed to death. This event 
happened on the 18th of November 1247, 
being the thirty- first year of King Henry 
third, and about the 87th year of bis age, if 
the date assigned to his birth be correct. He 
was interred under some trees, at a short dis- 
tance from the house (or nunnery); a stone 
being placed over his grave." 

Those of our readers who may wish to see 
a more extended historical account, with all 
the proofs aud notes, may do so by purchasing 
Kitsons "Robin Hood," published by the 
Messrs. Griffin, Bohn and Co., of 10, Sta- 
tioner's Court, London, price one shilling and 
sixpence. 

The Nunnery of Kirklees, is in the Chap- 
el ry of Hertshead, anciently spelt Hertsheved,# 
and was founded by one Reyner, in the reign 
of Henry Second. This was afterwards con- 
firmed by William, Earl Warren j which has 



• Hartshead-with-CUfton, which forms the 
only existing Chapelry within the parish cf 
DeWsbury, was formerly the home tf the 
Rev. P. Bronte, and it was here that he settled 
when he first came into Yorkshire. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his account of this chapel 
inclines to the opinion that it " may have 
existed before the time of the Doomsday 
Survey, which as it does not take notice of 
chapels, affords no evidence of their non-exis- 
tence. It was probably built about the year 
1120. That Hartshead missed the good 



puzzled Dr. Whitaker, as the whole estate 
granted was in the fee of the Lacy family, of 
Pontefract. However this may be, a second 
confirmation by Henry the Third, A. R. 20, 
proves that the nuns of Kirklees had by that 
time received several other, though small 
donations^ of land. Their last acquirement 
was the rectory of Mirfield, near hy. Afler 
the dissolution, a poor pension of £2 per an- 
num was settled, on Joan Heps, the last prior- 
ess, who resigned her charge November 4th, 
1640, and seems to have retired to Mirfield, 
where she was interred ; and Bro^n Willis 
has preserved the following pensions, which in 
1453 were paid to the few surviving nuns ; 
namely, to Isabel Hopton, Agnes Brooke, 
Isabel Rooles, (probably Rodes) and Isabel 
Satterstal, .^1 ISs. 4d. each. 



fortune of its sister chapels of the same parish 
in not being converted into a parish church 
before the cessation of that usage, or the reign 
of Henry Third, may be ascribed to the ab- 
sence of any considerable family within its 
limits. 

The Chapel stands high, and commands an 
extensive view down the vale of Calder. A 
great part of the fabric has been renewed 
since its first erection, but the principal door, 
and the arch over the choir remain, both 
adorned by semicircular arches, and enriched 
in the style of the correspondent parts at 
Adel, though not so elaborate. 

At a small distance by th^ highway side 
leading to the common is the base of a genuine 
Saxon Cross, called Walton Cross, rour feet 
eight inches in height, and two feet three 
inches at the top. It is wrought in the usual 
style with knots and scrolL^!, and has a cavity 
at top for the insertion of a shafl. JThis must 
have been erected on some forgotten occasion, 
and, as in other instances, have afforded an 
inducement to the building of the chapel.'* 

This chapel remains in nearly the same 
condition as Dr. Whitaker found it some sixty 
years ago. Walton Cross is still in the 
same place, and although the moor has been 
enclosed, a three-cornered piece of land has 
been left, and visitors may examine it without 
fear or trespass. It is but a short distance 
from the chapel, in the direction of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Edwin Parkin. The present 
incumbent of Hartshead, is the Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson, who has held the living ever since 
the year 1816, having exchanged with the 
late Mr. Bronte in that year j and there are 
doubtless many old people about Thornton 
who will remember Mr. Atkinson when he 
held the curacy of the Bell Chapel, at that 
place. Though far advanced in years, Mr. A. 
still officiates at Hartshead every alternate 
Sabbath, and visitors to this ancient place will 
find Mr. Hallarashaw, the Sexton, both acces- 
sable and obliging. 
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According to Dugdale this' religious house 
was valued on the eve of the dissolution at the 
sum of ^19 Ss. Id. perann. After the dissolu- 
tion, the site and lands about the house appear 
to have been granted to the Ramsdens, for in 
the first of Edward sixth is a licence granted 
to William Ramsden, (we quote from Dr. 
Whitaker.) 

" In the first of Elizabeth it was become, by 
whatever means the property of Robert Pilk- 
inton, and in the 8th of that reign is a licence 
granted to the same Robert, alienandi etc. or 
making over all the lands to Johanni Armi- 
tage, and in this family it has continued to the 
present day. The site of the priory appears 
to have been inhabited by the family during 
the rest of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and an 
uncertain portion of that of King James, when, 
aa appears from his arms in the hall, they re- 
moved to the present more airy and conspicu- 
ous situation ;" now tenanted by our present 
respected Member to Parliament, Henry 
Wickham Wickham, Esq. 

" In the situation of Kirklees Nunnery it is 
impossible for a practised eye not to discover 
that peculiar system which prevailed through- 
out the north of England, in the choice of 
sites for religious houses. In a warm and 
fertile tmttom, on the verge of a deep brook to 
the south, and on an elevation just sufficient 
to protect the house free from inundations, 
stood this celebrated, though not wealthy 
foundation, of which the outlines alone can 
now be traced. Yet these outliues diligently 
pursued, shew it to have been of considerable 
extent. A equare depression in the ground 
distinctly marks the cloister court, nearly 
thirty yards square. North of this was the 
body of the church, and eighteen yards, or 
thereabouts, to the east, are the tombs of 
Elizabeth de Stainton, and another, protected 
by iron rails, immediately eastward the choir 
has evidently terminated. The nave, transept, 
and choir must have been at least 150 feet 
long. 

From an engraving of this house, or nun- 
nery, as it appeared about the year I67O, and 
published by Dr. Stukely in his Itinerarium 
Curiosum, Vol. ii, Plate 99, it seems that a 
laige causeway, with corner turrets, was then 
standing. 

One fragment, and only one, of all the 
offices of the house, remains among the nu- 
merous buildings of a large farm-yard which 
the Armitage family have erected on the spot. 
I mention it for one circumstance very pecu- 
liar in a monastic building of this country, 
that it is of timber. 

The noble beaches which overshadow the 
tombs, the groups of deer that repose beneath, 
and the deep silence which is only interrupted 
by the notes of wild, or the cries of domestic 
birdsi all contribute to excite very pleusing 
Bensations. 

But there is one tradition attached to Kirk- 



leca, by which, more than tho beauty of the 
site, the name has been rescued from the 
oblivion into which other monastic foundations 
have fallen. This is the death and interment 
of Robin Hood, whose very existence has been 
doubted in these sceptical days. Yet that tho 
story is substantially true, — that an outlaw 
''and deerstealer of the name, or of one resemb- 
ling it, did really exist in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and commit many of tho 
outrages imputed to him on the confines of 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, — that in the 
general want which prevailed at that time of 
medical assistance, except from females, ho 
should have applied to a nun of this house for 
phlebotomy, — and that a nun should have 
thought herself, instead of being guilty of the 
basest treachery, merritoriously employed in 
suffering a mischievous patient to bleed to 
death, are characteristic and probable circum- 
stances almost impossible to have been inven- 
ted. With respect to the general proof of his 
existence and adventures, the testimony of 
Piers Ploughman, within 120 years of his 
decease appears to be conclusive. 

At that time many persons must have been 
alive who bad either conversed with the com- 
panions of those adventurers, or they must 
have known them to be a fiction. Setting 
aside the printed evidences which perpetuate 
every remarkable transaction in the present 
day, ^vho would doubt the tradition of 
events so bold and striking, and strictly coin- 
ciding too with the manners of the time P I 
have conversed with several survivors who 
knew General Lambert's own regiment, tho 
period of whose adventures was 170 years 
before my present time of writing, and yet no 
reasonable man can doubt the story which 
they told him of their adventures. 

For these reasons I havo no doubt that thi:) 
celebrated outlaw lived, and died the death 
which tradition has uniformly delivered from 
age to age. The testimony also of Leland, 
who speaks of Kirklees also as the place, ubi 
nobilis ille exlex sepultos, is satisfactory as to 
tho tradition in the reign of Henry the 8lh. 
It is no small confirmation of this opinion that 
the spot pointed out as the place of his inter- 
mentis beyond theprecinctsof the nunnery,an(l 
therefore not in consecrated ground. He Was 
buried as a robber and outlaw out of the peace 
of the church. Yet on the stone which was 
supposed to cover his remains, and was entire 
in the year 1750 there was a cross of tho 
precise form which was in use at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. This it must bo 
confessed is somewhat perplexing. But the 
difficulty will be removed by reflecting that at 
the dissolution of the nunnery many ancient 
gravestones would remain, and that, the place 
of the outlaw's interment being still notorious 
and popular, one of these might be removed 
thither to mark a place which peihiips an older 
memorial kad ceased to record. 
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Moreover, this stone never had an inscrip- 
tion, and therefore, either the epitaph first 
produced by Dr. Gale is spurious, or my 
hypothesis as to the gravestone is confirmed, 
or both. I think the last : for, first, a cross 
without a sword can have covered none other 
than an ecclesiastic ; and secondly, the internal 
evidence is strongly against the genuineness of 
the epitaph. If it ever existed, it must have 
been the invention of some rhymer in times 
long subsequent to the object of it. But the 
spelling, so far as it deviates from the common 
old English, is not according to the dialect of 
the West Riding, but of the north. On the 
whole, I should think it a fabrication some- 
where between the time of Henry the 8th and 
Elizabeth, when the terms archer and outlaw 
were become familiar ; and with respect to the 
title of Earl of Huntingdon, I think it probable 
that it was bestowed upon him by the people 
from the nature of his occupation.'' 

It would seem from the remarks by Dr. 
Whitaker, that there was no lettered grave- 
stone over Robin Hood when he visited Kirk- 
lees ; which he says he did twice, with both 
pleasure and satisfaction. If there had been 
an inscription he would probably have given it. 

Thoresby, a very careful antiquary, in his 
Ducatus Leodiensis page 91, says, — "Near 
unto ^Kirklees* the noted Robin Hood lies 
buried under a gravestone that yet remains 
near the park, but the inscription scarce 
legible." In the Appendix, page 576, is the 
following note, with a reference to page 91. 

** Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. 
Gale, late dean of Yorke^ was found this 
epitaph of Robin Hood." 



'' Hear undemead dis laitl stean 
Laiz robert earl of Huntingtu^ 
near arcir der az hie sa geud 
an pipl Kauld im robin heud 
sick utlawz az hi an iz men 
Vil englandnlvr si agen. 
abiit 24 (r. 14) Kal decembris 1247'' 



This is the one referred to by Dr. Whitaker, 
and which he thinks spurious. 

But we have perhaps said enough in this 
place, on the subject ; and will conclude by 
presenting to the reader the lines annexed, 
^om the pen of the late Mr. Robert Carrick 
Wildon, who resided for many years in Holme 
Lane, Bowling ; and who died about three or 
four years ago in the Bradford Infirmary, 
oi disease of the heart, leaving behind him 
a widow and several little children, who are 
residing in Biogley. 



CALDER-DALE : 

BY ROBERT CARRICK WILDON. 

Fair is the vale, 'neath summer's golden beamy. 
Through which the Calder rolls its moaning 

streams ; 
Sweet are the flowers upon its banks that rise. 
And soft the small birds' gentle melodies. 
Fair are the hills all clad with verdure green. 
From whose high tops the neighbouring park 

is seen; 
Where the wild pheasant from the thicket 

springs, 
And floats aloft on broad expanded wings; 
And where the whirring partridge may be 

found. 
Where timid hares from brake to woodland 

bound ; 
Where moping owls avoid the sunny light. 
And hoarsely scream unholy notes by night : 
Where the bold hawk, with fierce desire 

to slay, 
On rapid wings pursues his frighted prey ; 
And hosts of birds in happy concert meet, 
Filling the groves with narmony so sweet. 

There the great outlaw, famous Robin Hood, 
With bended bow, and fearless bosom stood ; 
There, as he strolled and with unerring aim. 
Sent his svnSt shafls, and pierced the bound- 
ing game. 
There was he wont with seldom failing dart, 
To mark the stag, and bleed his panting heart; 
O'er Kirklees once 'twas his delight to roam. 
The chase his joy, the green-wood shade his 

home; 
He liv'd a poacher of the noblest kind. 
For freedom's fire burnt purely in his mind. 
He lov'd to rove amid the forest free, 
And lift his voice, and sing of liberty ; 
He priz'd the bold, he scorned the trembling 

slave, 
As much disdained the mercenary knave ; 
Though outlaw, he in his bold and manly 

breast, 
A warm, a generous, dauntless heart possest ; 
The wayworn traveller lost in woodlanos drear. 
Full oft was welcomed to his homely cheer ; 
No weary wretch in vain relief might crave. 
Shelter and rest to strangers ofl he gave; 
With wholesome food his ample board was 

crown'd, 
And there the cup and merry iest went round, 
When danger threatened, his snrill bugle rang. 
And valiant men from copse and cavern 

sprang. 
In manners rude, but faithful and sincere, 
Right proud to serve a chieftan held so dear. 
Who'd not have gladly with that band com- 
bined ? 
To live 'mid scenes of every pleasing kind ? 
Thick woods, deep glens, nigh rocks, and 
rivulets near, 
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The shaft, the bolt, cross bows, and fallow 

deer; 
The silent grove, the brake, the ferny glade, 
The towering oak and its delightful shade ; 
The babbling fountain, and the crystal spring. 
The onward brooklet, softly murmuring ; 
The morning zephers, nocmtide's sultry breeze, 
The strong night winds, the musio of the trees, 
The deep sunk valley, and the echoing dell, 
And rock bound covers, where safely they 

might dwell ; 
No wonder they so sweet a life to share, 
Would all the outlaw's toils and dangers bear. 

r 

Within that park, whose sopnes so glad the 

eyes, 
The silent dust of that fam*d archer lies-^ 
Peace to his ashes, sacred still be they, 
As time rolls on, as ages pass away ; 
O'er the lone grave the sombre yeW tree 

weeps. 
Where England's best and noblest archer 

sleeps. 



THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 

The study of all science tends to purify and 
elevate the soul of man, and to bring him into 
closer relationship with his Creator. 

Science, when properly developed, is the 
truest and most infallible of all God's teach- 
ings, and if we wish to have his character 
unfolded in all its wondrous beauty and gran- 
deur, it is there we must look. There we 
shall behold his infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness, most strikingly and gloriously dis- 
played. The natural world is one great and 
univereai expression of his thoughts, and 
science is the key by which they are to be 
disclosed, and become the thoughts of men. 

The science of anatomy treats of the form 
and structure of that complex piece of mech- 
anism, man — ^' the crown of creation ;" — ** the 
soul of the universe." It enables us to see 
how fearfully and wonderfully he is made, and 
it reveals to us how skilhiUy adjusted to each 
other are all the parts of his body, and how 
symmetrical and harmonious is the whole. It 
gives a knowledge of the osseous framework — 
those pillars which support so nicely his erect 
position ; and the muscles — those ropes and 
pulleys by which voluntary motion is eifeoted. 
It tells us, too, of those delicate and minute 
bloodvessels, the channels through which the 
nutrient and life-sustaining elements are pio- 
polled, and which ramify and permeate the 
entire structure. It also discovers to us the 
nerves, the instruments of sensation, those 
guardian angels who telegraph the approach 
of all enemies to the spiritual and royal head, 
in the divine citadel, the holy of holies, the 
brain. It also most clearly conveys to our 
minds evidences, of a marked character, of 



design on the part of the Ahnighty in the 
construction of his highest and most finished 
work, and it gives to us some faint ideas of 
the constant care, and miraculous power he 
exercises to preserve and prolong the existence 
ofsuch a finely constituted mechanism. It 
reveals to us harmony, beauty, perfection in 
the minute, and delicate, as well as in the 
strong and majestic ! 

Thestudy of cAemis^ry enables us to pene- 
trate into the secret springs of nature, there to 
trace out the phenomena of every-day life. 
It enables us to infer causes from effects, and 
to unfold many mysteries in creation. The 
quick lightning that darts across the sky in 
awful sublimity — the crystal water that bub- 
bles and leaps on its sandy or mountain bed — 
the blade of grass that so silently and grace- 
fully lifts its head to the sun — the beauteous 
flowers that adorn the earth, and yield so rich 
and sweet a perfume — the luscious fruit that 
hangs so temptingly on yonder tree — ^have all 
to be explained by the aid of chemistry. To 
this science, too, are we indebted for that 
wonderful invention, the electric tel^^^i^h — 
the annihilator of time and space in the trans- 
mission of our messages — that by which we can 
hold instant communication with other lands, 
and which promises, ere long, to bring afar-off 
nations into closer union. 

Geology enableR us to understand the internal 
structure and appearance of the earth, and to 
gain a knowledge of the different strata, their 
numerous divisions and classifications, dj its 
aid we can find traces of those awful convul- 
sions which have sometimes filled the world 
with terror in ages gone by. To it we are 
indebted for the knowledge of many species of 
plants, and animals, which have disappeared 
from the theatre of life thousands of ages ago. 
By its aid we can count the pulses of Sie 
earth, and could we pierce down to its inner- 
most depths, we might tell the length of its 
existence. . Togeology chiefly are we indebted 
for our coal — ^that article which makes the 
cottage hearth on the cold, snowy nights oi 
winter, so cheerfully enlivening, and round 
which many a happy family gathers, and many 
a merry or ghostly story is told to eager, and 
delighted listeners. 

Botany is a science which from the beauty, 
grandeur, and diversity of its subjects is preem- 
inently adapted to attract admirers. It includes 
the study and investigation of what is called 
the vegetable kingdom, which is divided into 
various orders, species, and groups. In this 
our England we possess the majestic and 
stately oak, the lofly pine, and the spreading 
beech, besides a thousand pretty shrubs, whose 
elegance is scarcely outri vailed by the gentler 
and finer varieties of flowers which in verdant 
meads, and sylvan lanes, display their beauty, 
and diffuse their sweet fragrance around, im- 
parting a timely cheerfulness to the weary and 
toilwom traveller. Let us leave our own 
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beloved fatherland, and trarel into other 
countries, where the Tine, the date, and the 
iigtree fioarish, and we find the Tegetable 
kingdom attaining a higher degree of perfec- 
tion and heauty. The Banana, with its 
hundreds of pillars ; the tropical fern, with its 
feathery crown, and the multitudinous spices, 
and rosy howers of an Indian clime, all pre- 
sent themselves to us as grand objects of 
admiration ; but it may be, that even here, 
while we are surrounded by the most brilliant 
vegetahle forms nature has ever sent out of 
her kindly and wondrous hosom, our spirits 
will still feel a yearning for the simpler flowers 
of our native plains. We return home, and 
there, as we wend our way to some fairy dell, 
' or to some secluded and shady nook of sylvan 
beauty, and behold the humble violet peeping 
forth 'fit)m its grassy bed, or as we go into the 
green pastures, or the umbrageous woods, and 
behold the modest daisy, and the yellow cow- 
slip, or the pretty blue-bell looking up towards 
the Bun, or as we follow the windings of some 
silvery stream,- and behold the spotless lily 
rising from its mossy banks, or as we look on 
the gnarled trunk, and twining branches of the 
venerable oak, clothed with evergreen, spread- 
ing in the light and air of heaven, we are 
oft-times reminded of a beautiful saying in the 
New Testament — " Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these." O ! there 
is a magnetic power in the sight of the various 
plants, and lovely flowers that adorn our earthy 
which calls up a deep and holy feeling in man, 
however ignorant and hardened he may be. 
While he is within the reach of their soft 
influence, a conscious companionship, a sense 
of beauty steals o'er his soul, that, like the 
entrancing strains of an jEolian harp, impels 
him to love and tenderness, and he is con- 
strained to shout with the poet — 

" This world is very lovely, O my God ! 
I thank thee that I live." 

Doubtless 'tis a noble thing to stand amid 
Creation, and be able to see that the green 
fields, the shady bowers, the delicate 'flowers, 
the vast forests, the mighty hills, and the 
mossy mounds, are all letters in the great 
autograph of Jehovah; and that everything, 
under, above, and around, from the tiniest 
blade of grass that dioots its delicate point to 
meet the sky, up to the mighty and ever bril- 
liant sun, the most gladdening and vivifying 
of all the agencies of life, are eloquent of him, 
and preach of deepest thoughtfulness and love 
for man. God speaks in each little tufl of 
moss that fringes yon mighty mountain 
rock on Rumbold's moor, in the green clinging 
ivy on yonder tree, in the hardy, simple, but 
beautiful wild flowers that adorn our hedges, 
and deck our lanes, as well end as distinctly 



as in that awe-striking, and sublimely woader- 
ful scar I saw the other day, or in the majesty 
of the rushing cataract, with its atmoq>here of 
mist, its brilliancy of oolonts, and its millions 
of fantastic images, or in the loud Teverfaaa- 
ting thunder that to day startles all anSmati* 
life. 

My brothera, what millions of surpriaes are 
in store for you whilst deciphering the deep 
significance, and the glorious gospel of creation 
as embodied in the vegetable kingdom. Here 
it is that every step the student may take 
reveals new beauties, and fresh wondere, and 
here, too, it is, more especially, that health of 
body, relaxation,* and elevation of mind, go 
hand in hand t(^ether, as he pursues his 
studies, and revels in delights of a keen and 
pure character. O what hours of solid and 
sweet enjoyment the writer has reaped, when 
roaming the fields and woods of his native 
land, in company with a dear and valued 
friend, whose gifted mind could not keep to 
itself the knowledge it had garnered up amid 
creation's silent ministers, but would softly^ 
and not altogether without eloquence, dis- 
course of the meaning and the beauties of the 
many wild flowers we passed on our way. At 
such times life to him has been fuU of fresh- 
ness and luxury, and as his senses and his 
mind have become open to the high per- 
fection of the works of God, their infinite 
relationship to his soul, and the adaptation of 
all to his pleasure and happiness, he has often 
thought 

*' Better for man 

Were he and nature more familiar friends." 

The science of astronomy points us to 
heaven's stupendous arch, and those vast, 
sublime rolling orbs, that so silently and 
incessantly sweep along the expanse of im- 
mensity. It measures out their distances, and 
their magnitudes, it balances their gravity, and 
numbers their swift revolutions. When man 
first trusted himself to the mercy of the wind 
and the wave, astronomy was his only compass, 
the polar star his only guide. The magnetic 
needle was then unknown, and if a cloud 
happened to come between him and his celes- 
tial beacon, his pathway across the '^ vasty 
deep" was all uncertain, and not without 
danger. Ever since the mind of man b^an 
to think, astronomy has obtained a large riiare 
of his attention and study. It was, undoubt- 
edly, I imagine, cultivated the first in all the 
round of science, and its objects are the grand* 
est and most striking on which the mind of 
man has ever dwelt. The highest intellects 
in everj' age, and in almost every country, 
have always been drawn to it as the noblest 
and sublimest of all studies. In past eras, it 
is true, it has been linked to that which was 
debasing in its character, and has been made 
subsernent to ignoble purposes. Out of it 
sprung astrology — that pandeier to the lusts 
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and criminalities of the selfish and unprinci- 
pled. But now it has taken a higher rank, 
and its mission is far more sacred. As its 
objects are the greatest on which the mind can 
dwell, so its influence tends to enlarge, expand, 
and exalt it in a higher degree than any other 
study within the range of man's capacity. 
The mind is necessarily drawn to make the 
severest efforts in the mastery of its facts, laws, 
and lessons, and its action is confined to a 
purer atmosphere, and thus whilst begetting 
strength and power to itself, it derives plea- 
9ures of the loftiest and most exalted nature 
from its studies. Unlike the other sciences, 
the objects of astronomy are imperishable, and 
ever before us, no matter on what part of the 
globe we stand. Each night the student's 
familiar friends reveal themselves to his view, 
all bright and changeless, and his pleasure 
increases with every greeting. All other 
friends, places, and objects may change, but 
the same sim shines to day and for ever — the 
same moon, and the same brilliant stars wheel 
round their- course, and attend him each suc- 
ceeding night, and ever does he find himself 
surrounded by smiling countenances, and 
holding converse with the celestials. 

O what a world is this in which we dwell ! 
Full of beauty, endless in variety, and adapted 
to give perpetual joy to the heart. "Whether 
we look to the green earth with its trees, its 
flowers, its mantled rocks, and its teeming 
millions of existences, to the briny sea and its 
eternal murmur, or to the day with its mighty 
king, and its multiform crowds of labour- 
worshippers, or to the night with its star- 
gemmed crown and deep stillness — we find 
that all is order, beauty, harmony, and in the 
highest degree adapted to the happiness, dig- 
nifying, and elevation of man. O how grandly 
and how richly nature displays herself to his 
intellect, and how full of invitations are all 
her objects to its every faculty. What studies 
lie in its fruitful soils, its circling seas, in its 
vast quantities of metal and stone, in its 
forests of wood, in its races of animals, in its 
all-pervading chemistry, in the powers and 
path of light, heat, attraction of life ; and O 
my brothers, is it not then well worth your 
attention, your time, and your labourj to 
subdue and enjoy the earth, so that the 
triumph of the soul shall be complete, and the 
grandest of all efforts shall merge the earthly 
of our nature into that which is spiritual and 
heavenly. 

WiLDFLOWEK. 



" The world is full of poetry, the air 
Is living with its spirit, and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies. 
And sparkle in its brightness." 



THE LITTLE GREEN MOUND. 

There's a little green mound, where the 
' myrtle creeps, 

In the old church-yard close by; 
And o'er it is waving the willow that weeps 

To the night-wind;8 moumfUl sigh ; 
Seeming to say, as it droops its head, 
" Stranger, approach, but with noiseless tread. 
This is the sad, silent, home of the dead!" 

And a flower there grows on this little green 
mound, 
A flower of delicate bloom. 
Spreading its odorous perfume around. 
O'er many a time-worn tomb: 
, O'er many a time-wom tomb that speaks 
Of lustreless eyes and faded cheeks. 
In a tongue that never the silence breaks. 

Far away from the church last beason it 
grew, 
A little lone floweret wildj 
And much of attention and tenderness 
drew 
From the hand of a fair-hair'd child : 
Of a fair-hair'd child who daily came. 
The innocent boon of a kiss to claim, 
Till the spot had acquir'd a local name ; 

But now in funereal sadness arrayed. 

O'er young Hope's early grave. 
Where the little affectionate fair one's laid 

Its mournful branches wave; 
And the dark yews, swaying to and fro. 
Breathe sad response to the Mourner's^ woc^ 
In a plaintive whispering, soft and lowl 

For this little green mound is the shrine of 

one 

Sad visitant's holy prayer; 

And when the sun rises, and when it is 

gone, 

She bends her knee daily there; 

And the tear that falls from her languid eye 

The flower receives; but her pensive sigh 

Is borne on the wings of eternity ! 

J. Gbe. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH, 

BRADFORD, t 

The notices which I am able to give of the 
vicars of Bradford are unusuallj short. I 
know of many sources, written and printed, 
where much information on this head, and on 
other subjects connected with the church of 
Bradford might have been obtained ; but in 
order to avail myself of them, it required 
much more time and money than, with the 
prospect I had of being repaid, I am able, 
prudently, to expend. The following re- 
marks on the list of vicars are desultory and 
disconnected.—- 

The vicarage for sixty years after the Scot- 
tish incundon immediately subsequent to the 
battle of Bannockbum, was of so small a 
value, that eight (if not more) of the first 
vicars successively resigned. I have before 
stated that Mirfield, the rector, was a liberal 
man. I believe that besides giving the 
vicarage-house, he allowed the vicars, presen- 
ted by him, to receive the rents of his land at 
Shelf.* 

It is probable that the vicar of Bradford 
had, in ancient times, two chaplains or curates 
to assist him in the performance of the offices 
of the church. In the list of tenants appen- 
<led to the survey or extent of 1342, of the 
manor of Biadford, made during the time it 
was in the possession of Henry Duke of Lan- 
caster, as before fully mentioned, there are the 
following entries : — 

William Dewsbury, capelan', tenet tertiam 
part* unius Burg'. 

Adam Boiling, capelan*, tenet two Buigh'. 
It is almost certain that these chaplains were 
engaged in the service of Bradford church, or 
of some chapel in the town. 

Two of the earlier vicars, Wilsden and 
Eccleshill, were very probably natives of the 
parish, as in the times in which they lived, 
local surnames were a pretty sure index of 
residence. 

William Rodes and Henry Gelles, among 
a number, no doubt, of the old vicars, were 
interred in the chanceL* 



{■fContimted from page 155.) 



* Williapa de Mirfield, parson of the church 
of Bradford, on the death of William de 
Cotes, vicar, was found by inquisition post 
mortem, to be the owner of one hundred 
shillings yearly issuing out of land at 
Shelf, which had been received by the 
said Cotes. Cal. luq. post mort, vol. 2, 
p. 329. 

t William Rodes, vicar of St. PeterV 



As to the statement in the list of vican that 
William More, bishop of Colchester, was vicar 
of Bradford, I am unable to give any explana- 
tion, except that it is, at least, an error 
respecting Colchester, which neither is, nor, as 
&r I know, ever was the seat of a bishoprick. 

Vicar Brooksbank was of the fiimily of the 
Brooksbanks of Horton. 

I believe vicar Baron was curate to Mr. 
Pemberton. He was collated to the vicarage 
by John Sharp, Archbishop of York, who 
possessed the right by reason of BuUer, the 
patrpn, not presenting a cl»k for induction in 
proper time.f 

Bradgate Ferrand, M.A., was the second 
son of Robert Ferrand, Esquire, of Harden- 
grange, near Biogley, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of the West-Riding; and nephew 
of the Rev. Samuel Ferrand, vicar of Calver- 
ley. Bradgate Ferrand was bom in 1682, and 
died on the third of May, 170SK He grad- 
uated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He lies- 
, buried in the chancel, and over the spot there 
is a grave- stone with a brass plate to hi» 
memory. 

The next vicar, Clapham (of the ancient 
family of the Claphams of Bethmesley, 
Craven), was head master of the grammar^ 
school when he was inducted into the vicarage.. 
He died 1719, aged forty-nine year% and waa 
buried in the church, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

His successor was of the fomUy of the 
Sykes' of Drighlington, who appear, from 
their court of arms, to have been a branch of 
the ancient family of the Sykes' of Leeds. 
He was presented to the living of Bradfbrd by 
Joseph and Jane Sykes, (I presume his fiither 
and mother,) who had bought of the patron 
the right of next presentation. Mr. Sykes 
died at Bradford, August 7th, 1783, aged sixty 
years. I have been informed, but not been 
able to meet with the work, that he wrote a 
History of Trade. There is a monument to 
his memoryin the chancel. 

The next vicar, the Rev. John Crosse, waa 
bom in the parish of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 
London, in the year 1739. He was educated 
at a school at Hadley, near Bamet, Hertford- 



Bradford, by his will, proved on the Feast of 
the Beheading of St. John the Baptist, 1435, 
gave his soul to God Almighty, St. Mary, and 
all Saints, and his body to be buried in the 
chancel of Bradford church. Henry Gelles, 
M.A., vicar of Bradford, (will proved 2nd 
April, 1476,) gave his soul as abovey and his 
body to be buried in the chancel of Bradford 
church. 

+ There is an entry in one of Bradfbrd 
Church Registers, that he was collated by 
Archbishop Sharp to the vicarage 24th Nov- 
ember, 1698, on theiesignatioa of Pemberton. 
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fehire* He was adferwards entered at St. Ed- 
mund's Hall, Oxfoj-d, and receired the d^ree 
of M. A. from that college. It is not known 
by what bishop, or when he was ordained ; but 
his first curacy was in Wiltshire, whence he 
removed to Lock Chapel, London. In 1765 
he went abroad, and travelled for three years 
through the greater part of Europe. A MS. 
account of his travels is still extant. Soon 
after his return to England he was presented 
to the then very small livings of Crosstone and 
Todmorden, where he continued six years. 
He then became incumbent of White Chapel, 
Cleckheaton. His father, Hammond Crosse, 
Esquire, of Kensington, having bought for 
him the next presentation of Bradford vicarage, 
he was presented to it in 1784. He was vicar 
of Bradford thirty-two years, and died after a 
short illness June 17th. 1816. He lies inter- 
red on the north-west side of the church-yard, 
whero his grave is distinguished only by a 
plain slab over it* It is, however, at the time 
this is written, the tardy intention of several of 
his admirers to raise by subscription a monu- 
ment to his memory.* 

Though for a few years before his death he 
was totally blind, yet he continued to perform 
the offices of the church till a fortnight before 
his death. There are few ministers who have 
enjoyed so unbounded a popularity in their 
own parishes as Mr Crosse. He lived on the 
most friendly terms with men of every grade 
of religious and political belief. He was, in 
doctrine, of the Evangelical school, taking (aa 
is not generally the case with that section) the 
Arminian view of the Scriptures. During his 
ministry, there was not sufficient acommoda- 
tion in the parish church, even with the three 
large galleries he built, for his numerous 
hearers. In a word, he was a counterpart of 
Chaucer^s good parson, and his character has 
been felicitously describedf in the words of 
that poet, from which description I extract 
the following : 

'* He was a shepherd, and no mercenaxy, 
To draw forth to heaven with fairness, 
By good example was his business. 
He waited after no pomp nor reverence* 



* I have been indebted to the Rev. Wm, 
Morgan, incumbent of Christ Church, for the 
greater part of the above particulars relating 
to the Kev. Mr. Crosse. Mr. Morgan is at 
the time this is written, preparing for the press 
ii life of this venerable vicar, and I have every 
reason to think that it will be an interesting 
work ; certainly no man is better fitted for the 
task, as Mr. Morgan was for a long period on 
terms of strict intimacy with Mr. Crosse. 

+ In the pamphlet edited by Dr. Outhwaite, 
beibre mentioned. 



Nor marked him no spiced conscience ; 
But Christ's love and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first followed it himself." 

The successor of Mr. Crosse, the Rer. 
Henry Heap, was bom at a farm-house in the 
township of Langfield, near Todmorden, in 
March, 1789. His father was a mason ; and 
on the formation of the canal np Todmorden 
▼alley, entered into some successful contracts, 
and amassed by honest means a small fortune. 
When Mr. Crosse was incumbent at Crosstone, 
he and Mr. Heap's father (who then resided 
at Millwood, in Crosstone) were intimate; and 
it was principally through the endeaTonrs of 
Mr. Crosse, that the son was brought up to the 
Church. Mr. Heap was educated for the 
ministry chiefly by the Rev. Samuel Knight, 
vicar of Halifax. He was never entered as a 
student at any university. Through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. Crosse, he was first cniate 
of St. James's church, in Manchester, under 
the late Rev. Dr. Bailey. In 1816 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Bradford, whidi 
he held to his death, on the 17th January, 
1839; having nearly completed his fiftieth 
year. The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
strong recommendation of his Grace of York, 
bestowed upon him the degree of B,D. He 
possessed many sterling excellencies of heftrt. 
There are in the character of Chaucer's par- ^ 
son, some traits which I believe may be ap- 
positely applied to Mr. Heap.— 

** He was in adversity full patient, 
And soch one he was provid ofte sithes. 
Full loth were him to cursin for his tithei^ 
But rather would he give out of dout, 
Unto his pore parish'ners >all about : 
Both of his ofFryng and of his snbstannce, 
He couth in lityl thing have sufficaunce."* 

He lies in the south aisle of the church, where 
the spot is marked with an inscribed grave- 
stone. He was twice married. He hivd, for 
his second wife, the daughter of Richard Faw- 
cett, Esquire, of Bradford. 

I have been unable to make ont a consecu- 
tive list of the lecturers at the church under 
Sunderland*s gift. Francis Gleadstone, A.M., 
was lecturer for twenty-one years, and died on 
the 7th October, 1 692. There is a monument 
to his memory in the chancel of the church. 
Sometime after him the Rev. Mr. HiU was 
lecturer, and he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr. Butler, who held the lectureship fifty 
years. It is now held by the Rev. William 
Atkinson, A.M.; but the duties are perfbrmed 
hy the Rev. John Butterfield, A.M. (1841.) 



• Prologue to Canterbury Tales, in Uray's 
edition of Chaucer, 
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I give here a copy of the following ter- 
rier: — 

A TRUB NOTB AND TERRIBR 

Of all the glebe lands, meadows, gardens, or- 
chards, houses, stocks, implements, tenements, 
portions of tythes, and other rights belonging 
to the Vicarage and Parish Church of Brad- 
ford, in the county and diocese of York, now 
in the use and possession of Hbnry Hkap, 
clerk, vicar of the said church, taken made 
and received the twenty -fifth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, by the appointment of 
the most reverend fkther in God, Edward, 
Lord Archbishop of York, to be exhibted at 
his ordinary visitation, to be held at Leeds, in 
the said county and diocese, on the first day of 
August in the said year.-^ 

First. The vicarage-house, built with 
stone and covered with slate, situate in 
Barkerend in the township of Bradford, sixty- 
four feet in length and thirty- one feet in 
breadth within the walls, containing on the 
first floor five rooms, four of which are ceiled, 
three of them are floored with boards and the 
other two with stones, one cellar beneath the 
boarded room ; at the west of the house on the 
second floor are seven rooms, all of which are 
ceiled ; one brew -house or out-kitchen adjoin- 
ing to the same house eighteen feet long and 
ten and a half feet broad within the walls; one 
slated bam and stable under the same roof, 
walled with stone and brick, thirty-seven feet 
long and thirteen feet broad within the walls j 
One coach-house and harness-room ; one small 
garden on the south-west part of the said 
house, bounded on the west by Dead (Vicar) 
lane: also three closes of meadow ^und 
lying contiguous and adjoining to the said 
house, commonly called the New Vicarage 
Closes, containing three acres, bounded by the 
said garden on the north, by a close in the oc- 
cupation of Charles Harris on the south, and 
by a lane called Dead-lane on the west : also 
one small court between the said dwelling 
house and the high road leading from Brad- 
ford to Leeds. 

Second. Ilie ancient glebe lands formerly 
consisted of three enclosures of meadow 
ground, lying contiguous in Goodmansend 
(Bridge-street), within the township of Brad- 
lord aforesaid, commonly called the Old Vicar- 
age Closes, containing together four acres ; but 
as the smoke from the different mills has 
rendered the grass or herbage unfit for cattle 
the half of this land has been sold for £1750, 
and the money placed in the three per cent 
consols, interest for which amounting to j£Q2 
15s. 8d. is regularly paid to the vicar; the re- 
maining two acres are bounded by the high 
road leading from Bradford to Wakefield on 
the east, by a house garden and close in the 
occupation of John Wainwright or his under- 
tenants on the south, by a brook called Bow- 
ling-beck on the west, and by two closes in the 



occupation of William Maud on the north# 
Part of the fences are walls and part of them 
quicksets. 

Third. The church-yard containing by es- 
timation (with the additional ground consecra- 
ted in the year 1819) one acre and thirty-four 
perches,' is bounded by the high road leading 
from Bradford to Leeds on the south, by a 
road to Stott-hifl on the east, by the road ta 
Undercliffe on the north, and by a foot-path 
leading to the premises formerly the free 
grammar school on the west. 

Fourth. The vicarage is endowed with 
several small iythes, Easter offerings, mortu- 
aries and surplice dues, and other customary 
fees which are paid throughout the parish. 

Fifth. Belonging to the said church are 
one silver flagon and one large cup with a cov- 
er, two silver chalices and two silver patens 
the weight not marked, one folio bible and 
two common prayer books, a brass candlestick 
with sixteen branches, five brass candlesticks 
in the pulpit reading desk and clerk's desk, 
one font and cover, one churclji clock, eight 
bells with their frames and chimes, and a tink- 
ling bell, one large organ, four surplices, eight 
register parchment books, and three paper 
register books for marriages, baptisms, and 
funerals, pursuant to the late act of parliament. 

Sixth. The church and church-yard fence 
are repaired by the parish ; the chancel is re- 
paired by the Impropriator, the parish finding 
moss, mortar, and glass. 

Skvbnth. To the Parish Clerk there are 
due from every family keeping a separate fire 
two-pence, from every one keeping a plough 
four-pence yearly} for every publication of 
banns one shilling, for marriage by banns six- 
pence, by license two shillings and sixpence, 
for every funeral in the church-yard sixpence, 
for every funeral in the church five shillings 
and in the chancel seven shillings, and for 
every proclamation in the church or church- 
yard two-pence. To the sexton there is due 
for digging a grave and tolling the bell two 
shillings, and for digging a grave in the church 
and tolling bell seven shillings and sixpence. 
The sexton is obliged to make the graves for 
children three feet in depth and of others four 
feet in depth. The clerk and sexton are ap- 
pointed by the vicar. 

Eighth. In the year of our Lord 167^, 
Peter Sunderland, late of Fairweather-grecn in 
this parish, Esq., left .^40 per annum for a lec- 
turer or assistant to the vicar of Bradford. 

Ninth. For every interment in the church 
five guineas is (are) due to the vicar. 

A ^o,Nathan Dixon, late of Shipley in this par- 
ish,left the yearly sum often shillingsfor preach- 
ing a sermon every Candlemas day in the said 
cburch,which isnowpaid by Wm. Wainman,£sq. 

N.B. There are six chapels of ease in the par- 
ish, in five of which the curates take the surplice 
fees and account with the vicar for the same 
at Easter. 
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MARY LEE» THE BONNET MAKER: 
OR THE MILKMAN'S STORY. 



In Four Chapters, 



CHAPTER III. 

Well, I had not told her that I loved her 
above all others, but I felt sure that sho knew 
it ; fVom her I hud extorted no confession of 
regard, yet I went home with the assurance 
that she had marked me for her own, so 
eloquently and so truthfully in the days of 
our youth does heart speak unto heart. 

Time, at last, brought one of the evenings 
of the week, which for two months past had 
been set apart and devoted to the bonnet shopj 
or rather to the witching society of its little 
owner. Joy, such as I bad never experienced 
before, filled my heart to the brim, and ran 
over at my eyes as I prepared for this inter- 
view. Never since the world began had the 
old sun smiled on a happier fellow than I, as 
I walked to the trysting place. Walked, did 
I say, I ought rather to say as I sailed on air, 
for I was too buoyant to feel the earth, and at 
that moment one vigorous upward spring 
would have earned me cloud-high. When 
I reached the place I entered, as usual, at 
the street door, crossed the shop, and made an 
attempt to enter the workroom behind it ; — 
the door was fastened. Half of it, however, 
being of glass, I was able to see into it. Miss 
Lee was sitting by the fire, with her feet on 
the fender, and her face buried in her hands. 
Hearing me at the door she rose and came to 
it but did not open it. Her cheeks were pale 
as death, her eyes flashed a strange fire, her 
lips were compressed, her form erect and rigid, 
seemed strung up for a mighty effort. 

*^ Mr. Berger, I must now tell you once for 
all that you cannot be pennitted to come 
hither any longer! !" 

Alas ! treat George, said I mentally, and 
hast thou dwindled down, in bo short a space, 
to so pitiable a thing as Mr. Berger. 

** And why not ? what is the matter? You 
are, I believe, absolute mistress here, and this, 
consequently, is your own doing, and not 
another's." 

^* Think as you will, think what you will, 
but go away. If, as you say, I am mistress 
here, depart, depart quickly — and for ever. 
Do not stay to ask me why I bid you go — 
put the question to your own cOiiscience and 
your own heart, and they will answer you." 

" Mary," said I, calmly and solemnly, '*my 
conscience, so far as you are concerned, can 
utter but one word, guiltless, guiltless. Mary, 
Mary, as God shall judge me, day and night, 
at home or abroad, at all times, in all places, 
the heart to which you have appealed says 
only this— I love thee, I love thee." 



•'JWords will avail you nothing— again I 
say depart !" 

'" Be it so," said I, " depart I will since you 
bid me. I go I know not whither — I shall be- 
come I know not what. Already I feel myself 
to be a sinking Peter. I have lost my hold of 
that hand of yours, and, when years after 
this you learn that George Berger has gone 
down to black deeps, and made his home with 
slimy crawling things, that hate the light and 
burrow in the mud, you will remember this 
hour, and weep — Mary Lee, farewell." 

I went to the bonnet shop a bird of the air, 
I came away a very worm of the earth. In a 
moment this beautiful green world seemed 
changed to dry, hot, herbless sands ; from the 
centre of the wide wastes in which I stood to 
the far horizon, no green thing was visible, no 
drop of water to be found. The sun of my 
existence had gone down, and I was alone in 
darkness. When I recall the agonies of that 
night I am inclined to think that if I had not 
been prouder than Lucifer, I should have com- 
mitted suicide, so fearful was the sense of 
loneness, so intolerable the hunger and thirst 
of the heart. 

Days, weeks, months passed over me, crush- 
ing me with their merciless weight. Slow, 
leaden, monotonous days — breathless, sunless 
months — ^in which the soul became unconscious 
of everything, save its own wounds. Days, 
weeks, and months, in which memory, with a 
point of steel, ceased not to grave on the heart 
the' words, misery, misery, misery i God be 
praised, sir, that I was bom poor ; that fate, 
with a loud stem voice, called out to me day 
by day — work or starve ; had it been other- 
wise, had wealth given me leisure to seejt out 
secret places, and nurse, as I wislied to do, 
the worm within me, it would long ago have 
eaten its way to my vitals. 

Work, hard work was my salvation, and I 
believe, sir, it has power to save all in like 
circumstances. Mine was an extreme case, 
and had not labour prescribed, mystified doc- 
tors would have talked to one another of 
George Bei^ger, and of his fieitul unknown, 
malady. 

Six or seven months I lived thus — in the 
fire and biimstone of Tophet— -at the end of 
which another event transpired that wrought a 
mighty change in my inner and outer life. 
Wandering, one evening through the streets, 
disconsolate, purposeless, and alone, I suddenly 
encountered Martha, Miss Lee's apprentice. 
Thinking that she shared her mistress's dislike 
of me, my first impulse was to avoid her, but 
she did not give me time to get out of the 
way, for, running up to me and seizing xny 
hand, she exclaimed, "George, above all 
things in the world I wanted to see you, and 
here you are, how lucky." 

Lucky indeed, thought I, if you come from 
your mistress, with any word of hope, or 
comfort, or apology. 



m 
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** Mj fiilher and mother^ and Mias Lee/* 
continued Martha, ^ have giyen me their per- 
minion to go to the theatre. Now I dare not 
go alone — I am to glad I have met you, for 
ofallthem«n in the world I should prefer 
you for a companion. You'll go wont you P" 

" Yea," I repUed, « I will go." 

Martha thrust her arm through mine, and 
we hurried along, for it wanted but a quarter 
of an hour to tlra rise of the curtain. 

Tfaefe was a great crowd at the door, but 
after a good deal of pushing and twisting we 
got to the top of the stairs, and just managed 
to secure comfortable seats in the side boxes 
when the performance began. 

The box immediately in ftont of us was 
filled by four gentlemen, and as their foces 
turned simultaneously to the stage, the pro- 
file of one of them seemed not altogether 
unknovm. \ 

Between the acts these gentlemen grew 
talkative and confidental,and being very near, 
Martha and I could hear every word of their 
conversation. During the rather long interval 
between the first and second pieces, they com- 
mented on the beauties present, till amours 
and intrigues became the leading article. 

** By the by, Feamley," said one, *^ how do 
you get on wiUi Miss Lee, the little bonnet 
maker?" 

This quay was addressed to the gentleman 
whose face, from the first, had taken my 
attention, having as I thought seen it before. 

Martha as well as I heard the question 
propounded, and waited as eagerly for the 
reply. 

Very slowly, said Feamley, " the baggage 
is as cold as the north pole, and at present 
seems disgusted with the whole male sex." 

" Feamley, Feamley," said another, " you 
must have a rival in tluit quarter.*' 

«' No such thing," said Feamley, <'it is troe 
a shaggy wild colt sort of fellow, by name 
Berger, and by trade a woolsorter, firequented 
the house about half a year ago, but I poisoned 
his gruel and he departed in peace. 

'' Indeed, said the others, how did you 
manage himP" 

*' Why you see, knowing that he was in the 
employ of a large firm, I coined a lie or two, 
and bribed a lad connected with the same 
house to circulate them. The ruse si:(cceeded 
delightftilly, no sooner did tiie spitfire of a 
bonnet maker learn that Berger openly boast- 
ed of the fiivours she had bestowed on him 
than she jilted him. As the boy who told the 
tale to Miss Lee's neighbours, worked in the 
same room with Berger, the fabrication wore 
the appearance of tmth, and the poor fellow, 
I believe, was sentenced and executed without 
enquiry. The three gentlemen and Feamley 
vented their mirth in a loud ha ! ha I ha !'* 

*' Still, said one querist, you don't progress, 
how is that ?" 

*l Why, I can hardly tell you, as yet I have 



not exerted myself, for this Beiger, contempt- 
ible as he seems, has been at school, he talks 
well, reads much better, and is a man not to 
be forgotten in a day* 

^ve^dropping has taught me this about 
him, and patient ferreting about, among dress 
and bonnet makers, has taught me much 
more. This 'prentice lad is not like one of us. 
When he attacks a lady's heart he does not 
go forth with dmm and trumpet, and try to 
take it by storm— no, he first persuades her 
that no harm is intended; he tums wppti 
and miner, takes to patient digging and ex« 
cavating, and some fine day quite unexpec- 
tedly, when the lady is walking on the 
ramparts, and thanking heaven, that, as yet, 
no breaches are visible, he shows his grimed 
phiz in the citadel. To be sure such as we 
have the advantage of those earthworms at 
the outset, but, my friends, if you wish to 
prosper in love, beware of those shy, awkward 
fellows, who can neither sing, nor play, nor 
dance, nor drink ; above all, beware of such 
as this Beiger, a queer compound of the cynic, 
the madman, and the poet. You see, sirs, 
I am well off, I am what the world calls a 
gentleman, and yet, were I even to think. of 
matrimony, this bonnet maker would actually 
prefer the 'prentice, with his bread and water 
expectations, to me—ii she would not I am 
much mistaken." 

When Mr. Feamley had concluded his 
speech, Martha got hold of my hand, and she 
squeezed it very hard. 

Just then the curtain rose for the second 
piece, the eyes of all were turned to the stage, 
and Martha in particular, seemed diverted 
with the fiEurce — I, however, was so busy 
thinking of what had just passed, that I 
neither heard nor saw anythmg connected 
with the play. 

As the curtain descended, I hurried out 
with my companion before ihe audience had 
risen from their seats. 

** Martha, said I, who is this Mr. Feam- 
ley ?" 

** Don't you know! He is Miss Lee's 
landlord — he belongs the shop she occupies, 
and many more besides hers." 

There came then to my mind a vivid recol- 
lection of my second visit to the bonnet shop, 
and of the flash gentleman who appeared on 
that occasion, and made himself so very much 
at home. The jealousy which his adventure 
aroused within me at the time had long ago 
gone to sleep, for frequent as were my visits, 
I never saw him afterwards. Now, however, 
I perceived that the gentleman who figured in 
Mias Lee's workroom was the same tiiat had 
so much engaged my attention at the^play. 

'* I think/' said I, *^ I have seen liim once 
at Miss LeeVk*' 

*^ Oh, I dare say you have, he comes once a 
month for the rent, because, as he says, his 
rent agent is a lov« abusive fellow," 
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« And I'll tell you what," said Maitba,in 
a oonfidental whisper, ''he once wanted to 
court our mistress, but she told him gentlemen 
did not marry bonnet makers, and even if they 
did she knew one bonnet maker who would 
never marry a gentleman." 

** How is Miss Lee getting on, Martha P I 
have not seen her lately." 

*' No ! I wondered why you never came ; 
you used to come often." 

" Yes, but I am very busy now." 

'' Ah ! with your books I suppose— no doubt 
jrou will go mad in the end." 

'^I ask you how is Miss Lee, now-a-daysP" 

" Very busy and very cross — oh I we had 
such pleasant evenings when you came to the 
house, but things are strangely altered. 1 wish 
you would come again.** 

" I must waste no more precious time in 
that manner, Martha — there was much plea- 
sure but no profit in it. Books, books are the 
proper companions for a poor prentice lad — 
they will tcAch him how to get on in the 
world, or, better still, make him contented 
with his lot. And now, Martha, as I may be 
locked out if I don't hurry home, I will bid 
you good bye at this comer.** 

** Very well, George, you are very kind I 
am sure to come so fiir, and, said she with a 
knowing smile, as I now see through it all, 
I will repeat to Miss Lee aU I have heard to 
night." 

Here was a fix ; I felt alarmed at the pene- 
tration of this dull-looking girl, for, of a verity 
she saw through it all, and it was useless to 
tiy to mislead or mystify her. 

^ Martha,*' said I, *' you must promise to do 
no such thing ; when Miss Lee can find time 
to reflect, she will see that she has treated me 
harshly and unjustly. All the tattlers and 
busybodies in the world could not have per- 
suaded me to think ill of her, and if she will 
not look at me with her own eyes, if she wUl 
not weigh me fiiirly in her own balances, but 
trust rather to squinting, cheating enemies, 
why, let us remain as we are. 

She has done me grievous wrong, Martha, 
and if she will not confess it, we shall con- 
tinue strangers for ever." 

I lost sight of Martha in a moment and ran 
back to the door of the theatre. Feamley and 
his companions, who had kept their seats tU] 
the crowd was dispersed, were just coming out. 
The four gentlemen walked arm in arm, until 
they came to the end of the street, where, 
shaking hands with one another, they set out 
in different directions to their respective 
homes. I followed my enemy imtil he got to 
a part of the town, consisting not of shops and 
dwellings, but of mills and warehouses, which 
at that hour were deserted. Thrusting my 
hat down over my eyes I hurried on, and 
when I had come up with him called out Mr. 
Feamley. The gentleman stopped and faced 
xne. Sir, said I, I sat in the box behind yours 



to night, and overheard your clever and inge- 
nious method of destroying a rival. Now, sir, 
when I tell you that I loved Miss Lee more 
than ever you loved pleasure ; that your vil- 
lanous, cursed lies, have caused- me torments 
that no tongue can utter, you will perhaps 
believe me when I tell you I rejoice to see 
you with an exceeding joy. 

** I suppose then," said he, with an Srofnical 
smile, *^ we are to expect an action for libel. 
but I warn you as a fHend, that the law is 
both very dilatory and very expensive, and 
those two facts I think are worth the notice of 
a 'prentice lad*" 

** You speak like a book, sir, bat I must 
tell you that my demand for redress is so 
eager that it will brook no delay, and that my 
wages are too scanty to satisfy justice* You 
see my dilemma, sir." 

^'I do," said he, *'and I want to know 
what you purpose to do ?" 

** To knead your dough more than a little, 
to pay the debt I owe you to the uttermost 
fkrthing." 

Sosaying,and almostbefbrehe wasawareof my 
design, 1 gave him a tremendous blow on the 
face, which stunned and blinded him for some 
minutes, during which, with fists and feet, I 
showered upon him such a storm of blows and 
kicks, as few, in so short a space have ever 
endured. By and by, I paiued for want of 
breath, and stood at some little distance gazing 
upon my prostrate foe, for prostrate he was^ 
having, at the concluaon of the fray, been 
fairly felled by a blow on the stomach. In & 
little while he got up, wiped the dust and 
blood from his face, and auLcd in a whining 
tone, if I meant to leave him without a parting 
embrace." 

*' No, I replied, you shall have that satis- 
Action if you wish it." 

He then advanced upon me, and grappled 
me with hands of iron. In a moment I 
became aware of his prodigous strength, and 
tried hard to wriggle out of his gripe; but the 
thing was impossible, and I was thrown 
violently upon the ground. He then knelt 
with his whole weight upon my chest, and 
pressed very hard upon the windpipe with his 
fingers. 

Although it was late and the place lonely, 
some persons, it appears, were close at hand 
when the row commenced; as it proceeded, 
others ran to the spot, so that by the time I 
was half strangled, we were surrounded by a 
dozen persons. Somebody advanced and tore 
my enemy away; I was raised up and set on 
my feet, anil on opening my eyes the first 
person I saw was a policeman. 

** Take this rascal into custody," said 
Feamley, ** I will appear against him to- 
morrow for the assault." 

" Who began the row ?*' enquired the po- 
liceman of the bystanders. Two persons 
came forward and avesred they had seen me 
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follow the gentleman at a distance, and that 
on his turning round 1 had attacked him in a 
most savage manner, apparently without any 
* provocation. 

Anxious to put an end to this scene, of 
which I b^an to feel heartily ashamed, I told 
the policeman that what the two persons hid 
just asserted was quite true ; on hearing which 
1 was led away to the Court House, where I 
was safely locked up for the night. While 
there I had leisure to reflect on the awkward 
position in which my rashness had placed me. 
The assault would doubtless be clearly proved 
against me, and I saw that an avowal of the 
motive that urged me to the deed would not 
only fail to extenuate it, but it would render 
me ridiculous in the eyes of all. My great 
dread was that Feamley himself, when the 
trial came on, would make an open declaration 
of my reason for attacking him, a course which 
I felt would bring upon mo the measureless 
derision of the court. 

The name of Mary was too sacred to be 
uttered in such a place and on such an occa- 
sion, and I inwardly resolved to make no 
attempts at exculpation, lest my souPs idol 
should become a theme for gossips and pro- 
fane^ talkers. 

At eleven o^clock on the following morning 
I was a prisdner .at the bar. Feamley was 
sworn, and to my great joy merely said that I 
was a person to whom he had never spoken in 
his life, but that on the preceding night I had 
struck and kicked him in a most savage man- 
ner, as the bruises on his face and person would 
testify. Two witnesses were then sworn who 
corroborated Feaniley*s statement, after which 
the policeman was questioned and dismissed. 

One of the magistrates then said, *' George 
Berger, do you wish to ask either of those 
witnesses any questions ?** 

*' No," said I. 

" Have you any thing to say for yourself 1" 

" Nothing." 

They consulted with one another a minute 
or two, when the same magistrate addressed 
me in those thrilling words. 

^'George Berger, you are fined 158. for the 
assault, the costs are 17s.. making a total of 
32s. Can you pay this sum ?" 

** I have no money." 

^'Have you no fHends who could advance 
it r 

"None in the world." 
' ** In default of which" continued the magis- 
trate, apparently reading a paper, " you are 
committed to the House of Correction, at 
Wakefield, for fourteen days." 

Right glad was I to escape the exposure I 
so much dreaded ; right glad to think that my 
Mary was not known to the public as a bone 
of contention, for so it would seem, between 
street brawlers and fUddled blackguards. 

As I left the bar a policeman took hold 
of my arm and led me back to my cell. 



In cases like mine, it is usual, I believe, to 
allow time for the friends of the culprit to raise 
the fine, and thereby set him at liberty; but 
as 1 had confessed my poverty, both as regards 
money and friends, it was deemed useless to 
detain me in town with an eye to my libera- 
tion — consequently on the afternoon of the 
same day on which I was tried, I wjvs conveyed 
along with three pickpockets and one prosti- 
tute, to the Railway Station, where, under the 
guardianship of two constables, we took our 
places for Wakefield. The light-fingered trio 
I disowned entirely, for their heads and faces 
had all the hardness, roundness, and ferocious 
cruelty, peculiar to the predatory races, biped 
and quadruped. With my fair companion, 
however, I deigned to converse, for she was 
very beautiful, and apparently about twenty 
years of age. 

On asking her what had brought her into 
such villanous company, she replied that a 
gentleman with whom she had lately spent an 
evening, had accused her of robbing him of a 
^£5 note and some silver. But as this gentle- 
man, on being questioned, admitted that he 
was partly drunk, and had, moreover, consor- 
ted with several other women on the same 
evening, the evidence was considered inade- 
quate to sustain the charge of robbery; 
notwithstanding this, the magistrates, on being 
informed that a similar charge had been made 
against her on a former occasion, committed 
her to the House of Correction for one month, 
as a lewd and disorderly person. I then en- 
quired why the gentleman did not accompany 
her to the school of reform, seeing that he was 
clearly guilty of the same offences ? 

The outcast hung down her head despond- 
ingly, and frankly owned that her knowledge 
of law and justice was so limited that she 
could not tell. After a few moments of pro- 
found silence the poor girl startled us all with 
the exclamation, — Oh my God I my God ! 
what will become of it — of his child — of my 
own William's child ? If they keep me in 
Wakefield a whole month it will starve, or 
die, or be sent to the workhouse. Young man, 
young man, look this way, let me see your 
face — there, that will do. I was going to ask 
why you were sent to prison, but it is useless, 
I know it is for nothing very wrong. God 
bless that face of thine, it is indeed beautiful — 
it is a green field in spring. 

The solemnity, the fervour, the passionate 
emphasis with which she said this, was irresis- 
tible, and the constable and I both burst into a 
laugh. 

** Most of the women of my acquaintance/' 
said I, ** think me ugly enough.'* 

"The Lord forgive them, they know not 
what it is that makes a man handsome. Your 
mother, if she is dead, did not div of a broken 
heart — you don't range about in the nigbt-^ 
time when others are asleep — you never ate 
and drank with such as I — ^you never roar for 
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strong drink like a lion, and then wallow in 
the mire like a swine — ^you never stood at a 
gaming table nntil men were in doubt whether 
you were man or devil — ^you never jump out 
of bed at midnight and wrestle with unseen 
foes. Shame, fear, remorse, and despair, never 
whisper to you when alone, some horrible 
thing, that makes you start up like a madman, 
and shout brandy 1 brandy I Oh, lad ! lad ! 
you are so different to the men I see and live 
with, that if you think my touch would not 
blister you, I should like to kiss your hand I** 
'* No, young woman, said I, I will not 
suffer you to do that, but if our guardian here 
will lengthen tbe tether, and permit me to 
kneel down in front of you, you shall kiss my 
face." 

As I said this I looked at the constable. 
Callous as he was on ordinary occasions he 
was yet human, and the words that had gushed 
from the heart of that lost one found their way 
to his and softened it. When I had gone 
down on my knees before her, she gently 
circled my face with her two hands, bent for- 
ward and reverently kissed my forehead. The 
three pickpockets were highly diverted with 
the farce — but to the constable I plainly saw 
it seemed more like a scene in a tragedy. 

"You fyel no worse for that do you? 
asked she, looking wistfully into my face." 
" Not a whit — not a whit. To tell you the 
truth, I believe in my heart that you are 
nearer heaven than washed Pharisees, who sit 
in chairs and pulpits, and other high places, 
clothed in phylacteries, and cry out to such as 
thou, unclean, unclean I Let me for once 
turn parson, and beseech you to remember, 
that it was not a high priest's daughter but 
a Magdalene who sat at the feet of the 
Lord!" 

^' Bless you, my friend, for those healing 
words ! I was about to beg a favour of you, 
and I now know that I have but to ask it." 

^ First of all, let me tell you that I am 
very poor, and what is worse an apprentice ; 
will poverty and thraldom be any hindrances 
in the task you are about to assign me V* 

" They will not — I shall require nothing of 
you, but what one poor person may somehow 
contrive to do for another if well disposed.'' 

"Well then, to show you the boundless 
faith I have in you, I swear to do your bid- 
ding, be it what it may." 

«< Listen then, I am the mother of a little 
child, of an angel, too pure, too holy to live 
with me. Well, it is now in the country with 
good people, who teach it to kneel down every 
night and morning, and to pray for its poor 
lost mother, to our Father which is in Heaven. 
Every month, I send those kind people a sove- 
reign, for taking care rf it I sent them one a 
fortnight ago, in another fortnight the sovereign 
will be due : but at that time I shall be in 
prison and unable to send it. It is this that 
troubles me for they are very — very poor, and 



if they miss the supply, they will think me 
dead, and carry it to the workhouse.*' 

" This it is then that I want you to do, when 
you come out — which you will do in a fort- 
night, go to No. 15, in Swaine St., and en- 
quire for Sarah Ashton, my sister, tell her that 
Mary, poor Mary has sent you for a sove- 
reign — she has it and more, for I hoard up for 
tl^e child — ^and Sarah takes care of it, and say 
that you have my orders to pay it to Mrs. 
Howard, who lives in Stonegate, at Bingley. 
When you have named persons and places, 
and told her what you can remember of me, 
my sister will believe you and give you the 
sovereign. But don't forget — oh! don't forget, 
remember it is his child, my own William's 
child, and if any evil befall it, what shall I 
do? — ^what shall I say? — where shall I hide 
my face, if he should ever seek me out and 
aflOk what has become of iti" 

At the mere apparition of such a trial poor 
Mary, burst into tears, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

The bell now began to ring violently, the 
passengers rushed to the carriages, and I, feel- 
ing somewhat disconsolate at the thought of 
quitting my native town in such guise, felt a 
natural desire to behold it again before my 
departure. 

"Mr. Constable, said I, will you be good 
enough to lean back a little, and suffer me 
to look out of the window a minute]'' 

The request was kindly complied with, but 
I bad no sooner put my head out than the 
shrill whistle of the engine went into my 
ear like a bodkin. 

Just as the iron horse began to puff and 
snort and the carriages to move, I got a 
glimpse of something that did me good. 

Heaven and earth, said I to myself, who 
is that frantic little woman without bonnet, 
running from carriage to carriage, and peer- 
ing into every one of them, wildly, hurriedly, 
like a mother seeking a lost child. 

Oh, ye goo^ gods, said I, cheat me not with 
illusions now, let this be a reality and no sham, 
sweeten my cup with this honey drop, ye 
heavenly powers ! and ye have my permission 
to add thereto gall and wormwood at your 
sovereign pleasure. 

Slowly — slowly, the train moved on and 
brought me at last face to face with Mary Lee. 
** George, George," she cried, thrusting her 
hand nervously into her bosom, and drawing 
out a purse, *'the money is here, stop the 
train and come home .'" 

'' I cannot, it is too late now, do you wish me 
to kiss your gravestone or yourself when I 
return 1 Keep off, keep off you little fool, or 
you will be crushed as fiat as a shirt button !" 
She now taw the uselessness of all further 
effort, and stood watching the train disappear. 
Hurrah, hurrah, I inwardly shouted, as I fell 
back into my seat, it is all out now— she loves 
me and no mistake ! Hurrah 1 hurrah I 
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ON BILLET'S COMET, 
IN 1835. 



Oar blazing guest, long hare yaa been, 
To im, and many more, unseen ; 
Full seyentj years hare pass'd awaj 
Since last we saw yon, fiwsh and gay- 
Time seems to do you little wrong — 
As yet, yon sweep the sky along, 
A thoQsand times more glib and fast. 
Than railroad speed or sweeping blast- 
Not so— the things you left behind— 
Not so — ^the race of human kind. 
Vast changes in this world have been, 
Since by this world yon last were seen : 
The child, who clapped his hands with joy, 
And hailed thee as a shining fi)y. 
Has pas8*d, long since, that dusky bourne, 
From whence no travellers return j 
Or sinking now in feeble age. 
Surveys thee, as a hoary sage ; 
Sees thee, a mighty globe serene. 
Wide hurried o'er the welkin sheen. 
In nebulous or solid state. 
For ends both wise, and good, and great; 
Or, to adjust and balance true 
The shining orbs of ether blue. 
Lest, erring in the heavenly ^lane, 
All should to chaos rush again ; — 
Or if the sun, as Newton says, 
Still issues forth substantial rays, 
Emitting from his body bright, 
Exhausting sparks of rapid light — 
To give him back each spark and ray, ^ 
Well gathered, on thy airy way; 
Lest he should sink in wrinkled years. 
And leave in night the rolling spheres. 
Say, dost thou, .then, all things that bum, 
Give to the Sun in thy return? 
And thus maintain his shining fhce 
In all thfe pride of youthful grace P 
If so, thou art less selfish far. 
Than many another shining staisp- 
Less selfish, far, than those below, 
Who gaze upon thy brilliant glow; 
For, here on earth, both one and all. 
We try to rise on others' fall ; 
And think our lustre shines the best. 
When dusky veils obscure the rest. 
But Newton saee and others say, 
The sun doth play you pw and nay ; 
That, at each point of time, his force 
Attracts, repels, thy fiery course; 
In contradiction — strange to say — 
Lest you should wander from your way, 
And that, when he has got thy meed. 
He sends you on your way with speed. 
Alas I alas! should this be sop 
How many suns are here below, 
Save that they want both heat and light, 
And never shine, by day or night — 
Attract— repel — get all they can — 
And part with nought to living man l 



I Some say thou art electric fij«. 
And hast a tail of plague and i 



That all along thy airy way 
Ton shed on men a baleful sway; 
That on the nati<H]s near and far 
Ton sow the seeds of bloody war. 
Small need for these thy fatal arts ; 
For we abound in wrathful hearts, 
And cunning heads, and blighting gales, 
And martial hands, and fiery tails — 
And swift to ill — for ill combine, 
With ready skill, surpassing thine. 



Thy course is chang'd, as sag^ say. 
And thou hast run a novel way, 
Just that the wood'ring world might own 
Thou hast a will and way thine own. 
In this, lair stran^r, we're inclined 
To follow thee, and have our mind — 
Whatever sarcastic mortals say, 
For we have orbits where to move, 
By impulse strong, of hate or love ; 
Ajid we have ends to answer here. 
Though in a dark and narrow sphere. 
Since last this earth has seen thy face, 
Thou hast been wide in inany a place — 
And many suns and worlds hast known. 
Besides these orbs we call our own ; — 
Say, hast thou, in thy leisure hours. 
E'er scrutiniz'd a world like ours ? — 
E'er seen such thinking worms of clay, 
Run wildly mad in such a way ? — 
So brief in life — so prone to ill — 
So much averse to tnat great Will, 
That speaks in truth and boundless might 
And gave thee all thy speed, and light, 
And very being — and has said 
*^ Let all things be !'' and they were made. 



But thou art on thy course, I see, 
And wilt not converse deign to me ; — 
Nor man nor angels by their Ibrce 
Can for one moment stop thy course ; — 
The Mighty God hihiself alone 
Can rein thy speed, and guide thee on. 
Then fare thee well, thou mighty star — 
Go — do thy errand, near and far. 
Ere thou dost here return again, 
Few things that now are shall remain. 
Tell distant worlds, on whom you shine. 
The hand that made thee is divine, — 
Round thy wide orbit shed thy rays, 
In token of the loudest praise 
To God who made thyself and all 
The stars around this earthly ball — 
Who shall beam forth, in glory bright, 
When all creation sets in night. 
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THE REV. PATRICK BRONTE, 

LATB INCUMBBNT OF HA WORTH. 

In the jear 1846 there iasued from the London 
press a thin Tolnme of poems, the joint pro- 
dnetion of Cnrrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, but 
this attempt excited little remark at the time. 
One of the critical journals gave a few lines 
from this work of **" the three brothers." Ellis 
was characterised as ''a fine quaint spirit," 
from whom something better was to be hoped. 
Acton was summarily dismised; while to 
Currcr was assigned a place midway between 
the two. The copies sent to the press, and 
two pounds spent in adrertising, resulted in 
the loss of thirty-six pounds to the three 
siHters, for they were none other than Emily 
Jane, Anne, and Charlotte Bronte, ofHaw- 
orth. Nothing daunted, the sisters set to work 
again, and each determined to produce a tale 
of some kind, as an adventure in another line. 
This time, Emily wrote **\Vuthering Heights;" 
Anne wrote "Agnes Grey;'* and Charlotte, 
** The Professor." The two former were ac- 
cepted by a publisher, but **The Professor'* 
was not wanted by any one. Charlotte, how- 
ever, at the desire of Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., of London, set to work and finished 
'^Jane Eyre," and it was brought out in 
September, 1847 ; long before ** Wuthering 
Heights," and " Agnes Grey" had made their 
appearance. " Jane Eyre" took the world of 
readers by storm, and Currer Bell at once 
became famous. Anne wrote "The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall," but Emily Jane wrote 
nothing more. 

About this time death entered this retreat 
of genius, and on the 24th of September, 1848, 
Patrick Branwell, their brother, died. Then 
on the 19th of December, of the same year, 
Emilv Jane was no more on earth, and her 
faitbnil dog followed her body to the grave. 
The gentle Anne was not slow to join her; 
day by day she sank, at last Charlotte took her 
to Scarbro', thinking the sea air might revive 
her. After she had been there a few days, she 
rose one morning, Sunday, May 27th, 1849, 
somewhat refreshed, and drove out on the 
sands. That evening she sat looking on the 
skies long and earnestly. At noon the next day 
ker spirit was called to the world of the future. 

(No. 12.) 



Her last words were "Courage, Charlotte, 
courage." The survivor was in the midst of 
•* Shirley" when this last blow severed her 
from her only sympathy ; in this work there 
is a touching tribute to the effects of sorrow, 
which seems as if it had been written with her 
hearths blood. For the first time when Shir- 
ley was published she avowed the authorship, 
and was immediately courted by the literary 
world ; but her nervous system was shattered, 
and her work was nearly done. Her last pro. 
duction was ** Villette," founded upon her 
experience at Brussels, and was published in 
1852. Charlotte died also on the 31st of 
March, 1855. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronte, the father of 
these remarkable women, ivas born in the 
parish of Ahellerei^h, in the county of Down, 
Ireland, March 17th, 1777. His father was a 
farmer, and had a large family, remarkable, it 
is said, for physical strength, and personal 
beauty. 

At an early age the natural quickness and 
intelligence of young Patrick drew towards 
him the attention of Mr. Tighe, the then 
rector of Drumgooland, who obtained for him 
a good education in England, where, after four 
years spent at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
he obtained the degree of bachelor of Arts. 
Mr. Tighe finally obtained for him a curacy 
in Essex, and I have heard it said that Mr. 
Bronte allowed his mother twenty pounds a 
year out of his salary, during her life. 

When Mr. Bronte resided at Cambridge, he 
joined a company of Volunteers intended to 
repel the invasion threatened by the elder 
Napoleon ; and among his comrades were the 
present Lord Falmerston, and the late Duke 
of Devonshire. 

The last time the Duke visited his Wharfe- 
dale estates, he called on Mr. I (route, and a 
day or two after he sent some hampers of 
game, and other delicacies, to show that he 
had not forgotten his old comrade in arms. 

In the early part of the 19th century, Mr. 
Bronte became located at Hartshcnd-cum- 
Ciifton, near Mirfield, a very ancient living, 
for this chapel was in being at the time when 
the living of Dewsbury was granted, by the 
second Earl Warren, to the priory of Lewes ; 
that is about the year 1120. 

Whilst incumbent of thiapkue he married, 

M 
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I believe at Guiselej Church, a Miss Maria 
Bran well, a native of Penzance, in Cornwall, 
who was reputed to be a person of an excellent 
disposition and cultivated mind, in every way 
fitted to be a companion to an affectionate 
husband, such a one as Mr. Bronte ever 
proved himself to be, in contradiction to all 
slanders which have been circulated to the 
contrary. The late Rev. William Morgan, 
Incumbent of Christ Church, was married at 
the same time to a cousin of Mrs. Bronte, a 
lady who must have been well known to some 
yet alive in Bradford. 

It was, I think, about the year 1814, that 
Mr. Bronte, his young wife, two children, 
Maria, Elizabeth, and servant, removed to the 
curacy of Thornton Bell Chapel, near Brad- 
ford. This village is in our parish, and when 
Mr. Bronte entered on the duties of his office, 
he found religious party spirit rampant in the 
then small village ; church goers were looked 
upon as anon-religious part of the community, 
and the Dissenters, who were then in a very 
flourishing state, claimed all the real piety for 
themselves and their sects. As may be sup- 
posed, the appearance of a really good man, 
and a true Christian, produced no small excite- 
ment amongst them. 

An old lady of Thornton, once related to 
me an incident which happend about the time 
of which I am writing. After the new curate, 
who was a very handsome man, had made 
himself much beloved amongst his flock, a 
rumour reached her ears one day that one of 
the Dissenters had seen Mr. Bronte shaving 
himself on a Sunday morning, through the 
chamber window, which fronted the main 
street. Here was a pretty state of things, and 
my informant herself thought this very wrong, 
BO off she went to her minister's house, and 
begged a private interview. When Mr. 
Bronte had heard all, he said, ** I should 
like you to keep what I say in your family, 
but I never shaved myself in all my life, or 
was ever shaved by any one else. I have so 
little beard that a little clipping every three 
months is all that is necessary." 

During the time that Mr. Bronte held the 
Incumbency of Thornton, he resided in a house 
which stands almost in the centre of that 
village, opposite Ball street. Here the other 
four children were bom — namely, Charlotte, 
Patrick Branwell, Emily Jane, and Anne. 
Having only one servant, Mr. Bronte applied 
to Mrs. Richardby. at the School of Industry, 
Bradford, for a young girl as nurse, and he 
obtained the services of Nancy Garrs, a per- 
son who is still living in Bradford, and who 
always speaks of her master as one of the 
kindest men that ever drew breath. There 
was nothing too good for his family and ser- 
vants, and his children were dear to him as 
the apple of his eye. As a pastor he was every 
.day to ho found at the bedside of ihe sick, 
comforting and cou:oling, and the poor found 



in him a friend and helper, who sought to be 
acquainted with all their griefs. After a time 
he also obtained the services, as nurse, of 
another sister of Nancy Garrs, now in 
America, and they both remained with the 
family many years. 

I have in my possession four small volumes 
written and published by Mr. Bronte, and will 
here give their titles and a list of their con- 
tents. The first is named — Cottage Poemt^ 
by the Rev. Patrick Bronte, B.A., minister of 
Hartshead-cum-Cliflon, Yorkshire. Printed 
for the author, at Halifax, by P. K. Holden, 
1811, and contains Epistle to the Rev. J. B.; 
The Happy Cottagers; The Rainbow; Win- 
ter Night Meditations ; Verses to a Lndy on 
her Birthday; The Irish Cabin; To the Rev. 
J. Gilpin ; The Cottage Maid ; The Spider 
and the Fly ; Epistle to a Young Cleigyman; 
Epistle to the Labouring Poor ; The Cottager's 
Hymn. 156 pages. The second is — The 
Rural Minstrel I A Miscellany of descriptive 
Poems. Printed also for the author by P. K. 
Holden, Halifax, 1813. Contents, The Sab- 
bath Bells; Kirkstall Abbey; Extempore 
Verses ; Lines to a Lady on her Birthday ; 
An Elegy ; Reflections by Moonlight ; Win- 
ter; Rural Happiness; The Distress and 
Relief; The Christian's Farewell; The Har- 
per of Erin. The third is a prose tale — The 
Maid of Killamey : or Albion and Flora, a 
modern tale in which are interwoven some 
cursory remarks on Religion and Politics. 
Printed by T. Inkersley, Bank street, Bradford, 
1818. 166 pages. The fourth is— The Cot- 
tage in the wood; or the Art of becoming 
rich and happy; a tale, by the Rev. P. Bronte^ 
minister, of Thornton, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Sold by T. Inkersley, Bradford, 1818. The 
next publication by Mr. Bronte, was a sermon 
preached in the church at Haworth, on Sun- 
day, the 12th day of September, 1824, in 
reference to an earthquake and extraordinary 
eruption of mud and water that had taken 
place ten days before in the moors of that 
cbapelry. Printed by T. Inkersley, Bradford, 
price fid. The person who set up the type 
for this sermon, told me that Mr. Bronte cor- 
rected the proofs in the printing-office, and 
that he was assisted by a little daughter about 
eight years of age. Very likely this was 
Miss Charlotte. 

Eighteen years after, in the latter part of the 
year 1842, Mr. Bronte published a funeral 
sermon, preached by him in the church at 
Ha worth, on the 2nd of October. It was on 
the death of the Rev. William Weightman, 
M.A., of the University of Durham, who was 
curate about two years at Haworth. He was 
highly respected by the congregation there, 
and deeply lamented. He died September 6th, 
1842, aged 27 years, and was interred in the 
north aisle of Haworth church. Mr. Bronte's 
text was the 66th, 57th and 58th verses of the 
15th chapter of the 1st Epistle of Paul to the 
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Corintbians. Mr. J. U. Walker, of Halifax, 
was the printer. Mias Emily and Miss Char- 
lotte were at the time at Madame Heger s 
school, at Brussells, in France ; and it would 
be about this time that they were engaged in 
composing the poems which they published 
in 1846. 

The pursuit of literature appears to have 
given great pleasure to Mr. Bronte, for in his 
prefiMse to the Cottage Poems he thus expres« 
ses himself: ''When relieved from his clerical 
avocations^ he was occupied in writing his 
Cottage Poems from morning till noon, and 
from noon till night ; his employment was full 
of real indescribable pleasure such as he could 
wish to taste as long as life lasts. His hours 
glided pleasantly and almost imperceptibly by, 
and when night drew on, he retired to rest, ere 
he closed his eyes in sleep, with sweet calmness 
and serenity of mind he often reflected that 
though the delicate palate of criticism might 
be disgusted, the business of the day in the 
prosecution of his humble task was well pleas- 
ing in the sight of God, and might, by bis 
blessing, be rendered useful to some poor soul 
who cured little about critical niceties, and 
whom perchance, the author might neither see 
nor bear of, till that day when the assembled 
universe shall stand before the tribunal of the 
Eternal Judge." 

Perhaps a few specimens of his youthful 
muse may not be inappropriate if inserted 
here. 

The first extract is from " Wtn/^r "Night 
Meditations j^' and was written during the early 
career of the first Napoleon. 

'^ Where Sin abounds Religion dies. 
And Virtue seeks her native skies ; 
Chaste Conscience hides for very shame, 
And Honour's but an empty name ! 
Then like a flood with fearful din 
A gloomy host comes pouring in ; 
First, Bribery with her golden shield. 
Leads smooth corruption o'er the field ; 
Bissention, wild with brandished spear, 
And Anarchy brings up the rear ! 
Whilst Care, and Sorrow, Grief and Pain, 
Run howling o'er the bloody plain." 

'* thou whose power resistless fills 
The boundless whole, avert those ills 
We richly merit ; purge away 
■The sins which on our vitals prey ; 
Protect with thine Almighty &hield 
Our conquering arms, by flood, and field, 
Bring round the time when peace shall 

smile, 
O'er Britain's highly favour'd Isle ; 
When all shall loud hosannas sing. 
To Thee, the great Eternal King." 

Such lines as the following : " To a young 
Lady on her Birthday*^ would scarcely be 
tolerated in the present degenerate age. 



'* But let me whisper lovely fair, 
This joy may soon give place to care, 

And sorrow cloud this day. 
Full soon your eyes of sparkling blue 
And velvet lips of scarlet hue 

Discoloured — may decay. 

As bloody drops on virgins snows. 
So vies the lily with the rose. 

Full on your damask cheek ; 
But ah ! the worm in lazy coil, 
May soon prey on this putrid spoil. 

Or leap in loathsome freak. 

Fond wooers come with flattering tale 
And load with sighs the passing gale, 

And love distracted rove ; 
But hark ! fair maid, whate'er they say, 
You're but a breathing mass of clay. 

Fast ripening for the grave !" 

In the Epistle to a young Clergyman he 
gives the following excellent advice, which is 
quite as applicable at the ptesent day to young 
ministers of the Gospel. 

" Divide the word of truth aright. 
Shew Jesus in a saving light, 

Till grace restore them.* 
The great Redeemer full in sight 

Keep still before them. 

Dare not like some to mince the matter, 
Nor dazzling tropes, and figures scatter, 
Nor coursely speak, nor basely flatter, 

Nor grovelling go ; 
But let plain truths as Life's pure water 

Pellucid flow. 

Remember still to fear the Lord, 

To live as well as preach his word ; 

And wield the Gospel's two-edged sword— 

Though dangers lower ; 
Example only, can afford 

To precept power." 

My last extract is from '' The Rural 
Minstrel^''' and contains six stanzas, from the 
Poem, on •' Winter,* ^ In my opinion the best 
piece in the book. 

WINTER. 

See J how the Winter's howling storms^ 
Burst forth, in all their awful forms. 

And hollow frightful sound? 
The frost is keen, the wind is high. 
The snow falls drifting from the sky. 

Fast whitening all around. 

The muffled sun, withdraws his light, 
And leaves the cheerless world, to night 
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And all her gloom j train ; 
Still louder roars the savage blast. 
The frowning shades are thickening &st, 

And darker scowls the plain 1 

Still howls the wild unconstant blast, 
Deep sullen glooms, the skj o'ercast. 

And all the heartless scene ; 
Stern Winter's breath locks up the flood, 
Thrills thro* the nerves, and chills the 
blood, 

Fierce, freezing, sharp, and keen. 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

Which, thundering, opes a watery grave, 

For some faint shivering crew ; 
Ye birds, that wander in the air. 
Through falling snows, ye know^ not where, 

I grieving, think on you. 

May He, who calmed the raging sea, 
Haste in his boundless mercy free. 

And lend you instant aid ; 
His, are the storms that rend the night. 
If He but speak, they take their flight, 

In peaceful silence laid. 

Though adverse winds should fiercely blow, 
Or heave the breast with sorrow's throe. 

Or death stand threatening by ; 
Blessed is the man and free from harm, 
O'er whom is stretched His saving arm 

Who peerless reigns on high. 

Whatever may be the opinion of others, I 
have always thought that these books written 
by their father, first incited the little Bronte's 
to attempt composition themselves ; thus lay- 
ing the foundation of their present world- 
wide fame. 

In the spring of 1820, Mr. Bronte was 
presented by the then vicar of Bradford (Rev. 
Henry Heap) to the incumbency of Haworth, 
vax»nt by the death of Mr. Chamock, and to 
this place he soon after removed with his 
family. During the time occupied in packing, 
the family staid with the Misses Firth, of 
Thornton, until their departure; and there are 
many persons still living who witnessed their 
quiet escit in the carts which conveyed them 
to their bleak home, amidst the hills and 
heathery moors, which environ Haworth. 

Since that event, forty- one years have pas- 
sed away, and on Friday, June the 7th, the 
good old man breathed his last in the grey old 
parsonage, amid the scenes of his long labours. 
For six years he has been alone in the world, 
wife and children all departed ; the last linger- 
ing remnant of a race whose name will in the 
future be inscribed in the annals of British 
Literature. 

But my task would be incomplete, were I 
to make no attempt to clear away some of the 
aspersions which have been thrown on his 
good name, in the life of his daughter Char- 



lotte, by Mrs. Gaskell. These asperrieiu 
were published in the first and second editions 
of that work, but were silently withdrawn in 
the third ; a tacit acknowledgement that they 
were false. But the slander poison had gone 
forth, and not long since we heard that true 
Poet Gerrald Massey, in a lecture delivered in 
our Mechanics* Institute, retail the same un- 
truths to the audience. I will, however, state 
that after he had visited the old minister at 
Haworth, he resolved that in future he would 
use every effort when he lectured^ on Charlotte 
Bronte, to disabuse the public 'mind of the 
errors I have referred to. Mrs. Gaskell had 
employed a gentleman well known here, to 
get information for her when she was prepar- 
ing the Life, and he unfortunately listened too 
much to villiige gossip, and country-side slan- 
der. One of his informants, and the one who 
did the most mischief, was a woman who had 
been discharged from employment at the par- 
sonage at Haworth, and who owed the family 
a spite for it. 

The same remarks will apply to the charges 
against the nurses made in the same work in 
the first edition. It was there stated that the 
two Servants were '^wasteful" during the time 
they acted as nurses in the family. The fol- 
lowing letter in the handwriting of the late 
Mr, Bronte, will show how far from truth was 
the word used above, charging them with 
wastefulness. 

Haworth, August 17th, 1867. 

I beg leave to state to all whom it 
may concern, that Nancy and Sarah Garrs, 
during the time they were in my service, were 
kind to my children, and honest, and not 
wasteful, but sufficiently careful in regard to 
food, and all other articles committed to their 
chaige. 

P. BRONTE, A.B., 

Incumbent of Haworth, 

Yorkshire. 

Now that he has gone, let us never hear 
again these foul charges, but in future let his 
name be ever mentioned with respect, and his 
memory cherished by all* 



The following notice of the last of Mr. 
Bronte, is from the Bradford Review, of 
June 13th, 1861. 

Funeral of the Lats Rkv. P. Brontb. — 
The funeral of the late P. Bronte took place 
yesterday at noon in Haworth Church. Great 
numbers of people had collected in the church- 
yard, and a few minutes before noon the 
corpse was brought out through the eastern 
gate of the garden leading into the church- 
yard. The Rev. Dr. Burnet, vicar of Brad- 
ford, read the funeral service, and led the way 
into the church, and the following clergymen 
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^re the bearers of the coffin : — The Rev. Dr. 
Cartman, of Skipton ; Rev. Mr. Sowden, of 
Hebden Bridge : and the Incumbents of Cul- 
lingworth. Oak worthy Morton, Oxenhope, and 
St. John's, Ingrow. The chief mourners were 
the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, son-in-law of 
the deceased; Martha Brown, the house 
keeper ; and her sister ; Mrs. Brown ; and Mrs. 
Wainwright. There were several gentlemen 
followed the corpse whom we did not know. 
All the shops in Haworth were closed, and the 
people filled every pew, and the aisles in the 
church, and many shed tears during the im- 
pressive reading of the service for the burial 
of the dead, by the vicar. The body of Mr. 
Bronte was laid within the altar rails, by the 
side of that of his daughter Charlotte. He is 
the last that can be interred inside of Ha- 
worth church. On the coffin was this inscrip- 
tion : — ** Patrick Bronte, died June 7th, 1861, 
aged 84 years. 



THE REJECTED. 

** SWEET, MY CHILD, I LIVE FOR THEE.' 

Friends had often praised her to him, 
Called her worthy to be loved, 

Till his heart wa? lost unto her, 
And to woo her he was moved. 

But these friends had warned her of him, 
Said — *He's fickle, he's untrue;' 

Told her she must think not of him. 
Ere it be too late to rue. 

She said she had friendship for him, 
(He felt this too cold a word,) 

But she said she could not love him. 
After all that she had heard. 

Home he sauntered sad and slowly, 
He nor spoke, nor could he sigh ; 

All he thought was — ' She's refused me. 
Nought's left for me but to die.' 

Bnt he lov'd her, aye, and dearly, 
Few there are like him can love; 
All his thoughts and dreams are of her. 
Never from her do they rove. 

And though downcast, he is hopeful. 
They may meet ne'er more to part j 

That he may be worthy of her. 
Is his prayer of earnest heart. 



Jan. 16th, 1861. 



W.M. 



THE LIFE BOAT. 

** Man the Life- Boat" was the cry ! 
No one asked the reason why, 
No one breathed a murmuring sigh, 
There they stood — ^prepared to die, 
Or save the perishing. 

Flashed the lightening in the sky ; 
Roared the thunders from on high ; 
Through the raging surf they fly 
Even to conquer death, or die 
And find a glorious tomb. 

"Wives and children, on the strand- 
Kneeling, clasping hand in hand; 
Prayed for that devoted band, 
As the life- boat left the land, 
With its gallant crew. 

Hearts that night in prayer did bow, 
Hearts that never prayed till now; 
Kneeling midst the sleet and snow, 
Cold sweat drops upon each brow. 
Drawn by anxious fear. 

Four times — those brave hearted men, 
Put to sea and back again ; 
Battling with the furious main. 
Risking life, but not for gain. 
To rescue dying men. 

Ah ! once more, they dared the wave, 
Once again, the lost to save ; 
Sad to tell — this band so brave. 
Sank into a watery grave. 

Found a glorious sepulture. 

Raise a tribute generous land. 
To this noble-hearted band ; 
Some memorial on the strand. 
Where the life-boat left the land. 
Bearing men to die. 

And forget not those who weep, 
For the loved ones now asleep ; 
Where the raging billows keep 
Turmoil o'er the angry deep, 
In the moaning sea. 



Feb. 12th, 1861. 



J. G. Greenhough. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH, 
BRADFORD.* 

The wftlls of the church are incmated with 
a numher of beautiful monaments. In the 
large copies of this work, I have given an 
account of those most worthy of attention. 
The undermentioned three, however, deserve 
a notice here. 

On the north wall of the npper chancel, and 
within the altar railings, is probably one of the 
finest pieces of sculpture that this age has pro- 
duced. It is to the memory of Abraham 
Balme, a gentleman of Bradford ; and bj the 
chisel of the celebrated Flaxman. Cunning- 
ham, in his life of Flaxman, says that the 
great sculptor thought this monument, and 
one erected for the Tarborough family at 
Street Thorp, near York, to be " two of his 
most efTective compasitions." That to Mr. 
Balme is a choice piece of motionless grace." 
It is a personation of venerable Age instruct- 
ing Youth. "Whether the symmetry, ease, 
and beauty of the figures — the natural dispos- 
ition of the drapery — or the happiness of the 
conception be considered, it must be regarded' 
as a piece of almost unequalled excellence in 
English sculpture. 

In the space which anciently formed " Boi- 
ling Chapel," and which is now enclosed with 
iron rails, there is an elegant marble monu- 
ment to the late William Sharp, Esq., of this 
town, surgeon. — A female figure of excellent 
sculpture, and of the human size, is leaning in 
a sorrowful attitude upon a square pediment, 
on the front of which is a basso-relievo like- 
ness of Mr. Sharp. 

In the chancel, there is a marble monument 
erected by Miss Hartley to the memory of her 
parents, Samuel and Mary Hartley. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a beautifully executed 
figure in relief of a female in the attitude of 
submission to the dispensations of Providence. 

The church contains sittings for fourteen 
hundred persons. The whole of the pews and 
seats are private property, and attached to 
the houses throughout the parish. Many of 
the owners of such of these houses as are not 
situated in or near the town, let for hire ^he 
church- seats belonging to them.f 

The parish of Bradford is, in an ecclesias- 
tical respect, within the diocese of Ripon, the 
archdeaconry of the West- Riding, and the 
deanary of Pontefract. The vicarage of Brad- 
ford is worth a little less than five hundred 
pounds yearly j which is but a poor income, 
when the extent of the population under the 
vicar's care, and the numerous pecuniary calls 
on his income are considered. 

The following, taken from an ancient docu- 

(* Continued from page 170.) 
t The reader will remember that the above 
VBB written in 1842, before the recent alter- 
ations were thought pf. 



ment, shews the nature aad amount of the 
vicarial dues : — 

THB SMALL TYTHBS 

Wherewith the Vicarage of Bradford is en- 
dowed are these : — Calves, Milk, Pigs, Geese, 
Turkeys, Foals, Bees, F^gs, Easter Glar- 
ings, &c. 

CALTSS. 

Calves are not paid in kind, but by im- 
memorial custom eight groats have been the 
modus for a calf, which is due when any one 
person hath six or more calves calved in one 
year: the Vicar allowing out of the said dght 
groats three half-pence a-piece for so many 
calves as such person wants often; and if any 
one person hath five calves in one year: there 
is a modus of sixteen-pencedue for hall a calf. 

MILE. 

Milk is not paid in kind, but by a modus of 
three half-pence for every cow that hath 
calved within the year, provided they exceed 
not the number of four ; for where a calf or 
half a calf is paid for there is nothing due for 
milk ; and for every cow that hath not calved, 
commonly called strips, there is one penny due. 

PIGS. 

Pigs are paid in kind according to this cus- 
tom : — If the sow hath six or more pigs there 
is one pig due, the Vicar paying to the owner 
as many pence as there wants of ten ; and if 
she hath under six there is a penny a pig due 
for as many as she hath. 

QEESB AND TURKEYS. 

Geese are gathered in kind where the Vicar 
pleaseth ; where they are not taken in kind 
there is a penny a-piece due for every goose 
the owner hath, hatched and brought up in 
that year. There are few turkeys kept in the 
parish, but some there are and they pay as 
geese do, one as six; the* Vicar paying as 
many pence as there wants of ten, and so of 
geese and other tythable things. 

FOALS. 

Foals are not taken in kind, but a modus of 
three half- pence is paid for every foal. 

£EES. 

Bees are taken in kind if the Vicar pleas- 
eth. — When any person hath six or more 
hives which swarmed that year, there is one 
due to the Vicar, he paying the owner a penny 
for every hive there wants of ten. There is 
half a hive due when the owner hath ten, fi^r 
which he must agree with the Vicar, and a 

Eenny a hive is due for every hive any person 
ath under six. 

I^ote. — That only the increase of bees is to 
be paid for ', so that nothing is due for a hive 
of bees that did not swarm ^at year. 

EGGS. 

It is said that eggs were formerly gathered 
in kind at Shrovetide, one for every hen and 
two for every cock, but that in regard to the 
great trouble of gathering them it hath been 
a custom of long standing for every person in 
the parish th^t keepeth hens to pay a penajr 
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for them at Easter when they pay their other 
du<«, the chapelry of Haworth only excepted 
where they are yet gathered in kind according 
to the former custom. 

£ASTBR OFFERINOS. 

The Easter oflferings are two-pence for 
every person who is 16 years old or above 
throughout the whole parish, under the name 
of communicants, and every householder pays 
a penny for his house and a half-penny for his 
reek or smoke, which are callea house dues, 
and one penny lor his garden. Here note that 
the master or mistress of the family is liable 
to pay for all that are in his or her house or 
family, whether relations or friends, boarders 
or servants. And it is said that if any person 
comes to reside in any famib', and hatn laid 
nine nights in the house before Easter, the 
master or mistress of the family is obliged to 
pay for him or them as communicants. 

All these small tythes and other dues (ex- 
cept those in the chapelry of Haworth) -are to 
be paid before Easter; the Vicar sitting in 
the Free School to receive them, on Thursday 
before Palm Suuday, and on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday before Easter. But in the 
chapelry of Haworth the Vicar receives them 
there every Easter Monday, after he has 
preached a sermon at that place.* 

THE SURPLICE FEES 

Belonging to the Vicar of Bradford, according 
to an old document : — 

MARRIAGES. 

For marrying with a license, five shillings. 

For banns publishing in the Church, com- 
monly called here spurrings, sixpence, which 
is paid at the time of bringing the names of 
the persons to the Minister. 

And at the time of marriage, one shilling. 

Note.— That if either the man or woman 
live in this parish and is married in another, 
he or she ought to pay the full dues to this 
Church. — Sed Quere. 

BURIALS. 

For burials in the Church, whether young 
children or upgrown persons, five groats. 

And in the Church-yard for every corpse 
borne underhand, tenpence. 

And for young children usually carried 
upon the head of a woman, five- pence. 

CHUCHINGS. 

For churching of women, sixpence. 

Note.— That these surplice fees are the 
same at all the Chapels in the Parish, which 
the Curates take for the Vicar, and account 
with him and pay him at Easter. 

MORTUARIES. 

Mortuaries are paid in all parts of the 
Parish, according to the Act of Parliament 
for setting mortuaries. 

MILLS. 

There are fourteen mills for corn in the 



parish, every one of which it is probable paid 
a modus formerly, but now but six of them 
pay any thing to the Church, — the time of 
payment is at Esuster. 



8. d. 

Great Horton Mill.- 1 8 

Sam's Mill in Horton 1 

Lenthorp Mill 2 

Dixon Mill in Shipley 2 6 

Thornton Hall Mill 2 

A new Mill in Wilsden 2 



Bradford Mill 
Boiling Mill 
Frizinghall Mill 
Koydes Hall Mill 
WilsdenOldMiU 
Haworth Mill 
Oxenhope Mill 
Stanbury Mill 



In the extract from Leland's Itinerary, 
given in a former part of this work, mention is 
made of a chapel of St. Sitha, which in Le- 
land's days stood in the town. It seems to 
have been a foundation detached from the 
church ; but I have not been able to obtain, 
from written records, a single trace to any cir- 
cumstances relating to it, although I have 
searched for information on the subject in 
the proper quarters. A tradition prevails in 
the town that this chapel stood immediately 
to the west of the Bee-hive inn, in Westgate. 
There is some probability of this being cor- 
rect; for, besides the tradition, which is of no 
new date, there is, under an archway adjoining 
the above-named inn, a doorway which has all 
the resemblance of having belonged to such a 
place as an ancient chapel. 



• This practice of sitting in the school, and 
going to Haworth, has been discontinued. 



WONDERFUL PHENOMENON ! ! ! 

DREADFUL ERUPTION, 

Of a Quagmire from Crow Hill, 
NEAR Haworth. 

Great interest and some alarm have been 
excited by the disruption of a Bog on Crow 
Hill, Lancashire, the contents of which have 
poured into the river Aire, to the great incon- 
venience of the manufacturers upon its banks ; 
the supposed cause of this unusual phenom- 
enon, is the effect of an earthquake, or the 
disbursment of a water-spout. Crow Hill the 
scene of this unusual Phenomenon is 9 miles 
from Keighley, and 6 from Colne, at an eleva- 
tion of 1000 feet from the former place. The 
top of the moor which is nearly level, is 
covered with peat and other accumulations of 
decayed vegetables, of a less firm texture, the 
whole appeared to be satuated with water, and 
in most places trembled under the tread of the 
foot. Tne superfluous water, at the last end 
of the moor, drained into small rivulets at the 
bottom of a deep glen or gill down a precipt- 
uous range of rocks^ which appeared like a 
gigantic stair- case; this rivulet passes down 
the valley to Keighley, and enters the Aire 
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at Stockbridge about a mile helow that Town. 

At the distance of about 500 yards from the 
top of the glen the principle discharge seems 
to have taken place j here a large area of about 
120 yards and at a short distance from this 
chasm there is a similar evacation but much 
less in extent. 

These concavities have been emptied not 
only of their water but also of their solid con- 
tents, a channel about twelve yards in width 
and seven or eight in depth has been formed 
quite to the mouth of the gill down which 
a most amazing quantity of earth and water 
was precipitated with a violence and noise of 
which it is difficult to form an adequate con- 
ception, and which was heard to a very con- 
siderable distance. Stones of an enormous 
size and weight were hurried by the torrent 
more than a mile. This destructive torrent 
was confined within the narrow banks of the 
glen thro' which it passed until it reached 
Ponden, where it expanded over several corn 
fields, covering them to the depth of several 
feet, it also filled up the mill pond choaking 
up the water courses and thereby putting an 
entire stop to the works, a stone bridge was also 
nearly swept away, the torrent at this time 
presented a breast about seven feet high. The 
tract and extent of this inundation of mud may 
be traced all the way from the summit of the hill 
to the confluence of the rivulet with the Aire, by 
the black depasit it has left on its banks. The 
first bursting of the bog took placie about six 
o'clock on the morning of Thursday the 2nd inst., 
(1824,) but another considerable discharge took 
place on the following day about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and it is highly probable that 
large portions of the bog will from time to time 
be hereafter discharged into the Aire in a 
similar manner. 

The water which was drained from the moss 
on Tuesday was inconsiderable, on Wednesday 
the appearance was much improved, but from 
the turbed appearance of the water on Thursday 
morning it is highly probable that there has 
been a further discharge from Crow Hill. The 
Kev. M. Bronte states it as his opinion that 
this disruption of the bog, was the effect of an 
earthquake, but none of the appearances coun- 
tenance this supposition. No human being 
was upon the spot to witness the commencement 
of this awful phenomenon, and of course we 
cannot arrive at any absolute certainty, as to 
its immediate cause, the most probable one is 
the bursting of a water-spout. The state of 
the atmosphere about the time when the dis- 
ruption took place, also renders this solution 
highly probable, the air being highly charged 
with electric matter. " At the time of the 
eruption" says Mr. Bronte "the clouds were 
copper coloured, gloomy and lowering ,• the at- 
mosphere was strongly electrefied, and unusual- 
ly close. These appearances as they indicated, 
were followed by a severe thunderstorm, during 
which, it Is more thae probable, that some 



heavy loaded cloud poured its contents upon 
the spot. As a further reason in support of thl«j 
hypothesis, that more water seems to have been 
sent down the glen than could have been sup- 
plied by the contents of two bogs, which seem 
to have been evacuated. This inundation of 
bog water has been very fatal to the fish which 
have been poisoned or rather suffocated by it in 
large quantities. 

The floating away of a portion of Chat-Moss 
in the sixteenth century, and ot Solway and 
Pilling Mosses in 1772, and 1744-5, have some 
T^emblance to this phenomenon ; but the 
most analogous to it is that furnished by the 
mighty discharge of Pendlehill in the neigh- 
bouring county, of which Camden says, — 
" This hill is chiefly remarkable for the dam- 
age it did to the country below, (about the 
year 1580,) by the discharge of a great body 
of water.'* And Mr. C. Townley. in a 
communication to R. Towneley, Esq., in 
the year 1669, thus describes a mighty torrent 
which issued from *' the butt end of Pendles" 
on the 18th of August, 1669, as so over- 
whelming that it presented a breast of water 
a yard high, and set afloat furniture in the 
houses of the village of Wooston, at the dis- 
tance of two miles from the point of disruption. 

On Thursday, there were no fewer than 
four eruptions. A gentleman who witnessed 
the last of them thus describes it. About a 
quarter to seven o'clock in the evening he says 
the phenomenon began to exhibit itself. On 
approaching the cavity or canal made by the 
former eruptions, and which is now about three 
quarters of a mile in length, himself and his 
friends perceived a vast body of peaty earth in 
motion, impelled by the water in the rear, and 
floated by that which gave the impulse. Soon 
the substance became stationary, and remained 
in that state for about ten minutes. By and 
by it was again in motion and moved very 
gradually down the channel, all the while 
receiving fresh accessions of mud and peat, till 
at length the whole cavity was filled with enor- 
mous masseSjpartly at rest and partly in motion. 
Having at length reached the precipice,it rushed 
over the steep with a tremendous noise, and the 
discharge was distinctly heard the distance of 4 
miles. How long the flow continued he could 
not say, but he heard it for an hour at least after 
he quitted the ground, frequently making a 
noise like the plunge of large bodies precipita- 
ted from a considerable elevation into the deep. 

From his examination he conceives that a 
body of peat moss is loosened by these disrup- 
tions to the extent of a mile in circumference^ 
and the prevailing opinion on the spot in 
which he concurs, is, that this enormous mass 
will come away before the discharge from 
Crow Hill will finally close. 



Printed from a Broadside in^^the possession 
of E. Hailstone, Esq. 
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A CLUSTER OF SONNETS. 

** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath ha-d elsewhere its setting. 

And Cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness^ 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home." 

— Wordsworth, 



"There awaits 
Somewhere, the lady of thy dreams, more fair 
Than moonlight, who shall lead thee through 
the gates 
Of gold and pearl, or thou wouldst not be 
there." 

John Le Gay Brereton. 



TO IDA. 



I. 



So sweet a Sabbath calm, such blest content 
Swathe my glad spirit in a quiet joy 
When thou art near, that vainly do I try 

Similitudes to paint the moments spent 

With thee — a joy so strangely new, but blent 
With glimpses of some half evanished dream 
Surpassing earthly glories, that I deem 

My past as meaningless and impotent, — 

A fruitless voyage o'er a barren sea ; 
But like the mariner who bids adieu 

To waves and rocks and shoals that bound him 
fast. 

For home, his haven; — so I come to thee, 
And find a peace not less serene and true, — 

Mingling my present joys with memories past. 

II. 

But why the '* Past" which we could never 
share ? 
Yet do I deem no stranger face is thine, 
For my past dreams were filled with forms 
divine, 
And one like thee shone always brightest 

there. 
Is it that ere our birth, a gentle pair. 
We walked in Paraidse through bower and 

grove? 
And ever since, like Psyche for her love, 
I've sought for thee and ask'd for thee in 

prayer. 
Our God is Love, and trusting Him, I knew 
That we should meet when fitting time 
should come, 
As then my spirit leapt in love to thine. 
Still do thine eyes reflect th' ethereal blue. 

Still follow thee the joys of that dear home. 
And thou hast made my life once more divine. 



III. 

And so my soul's companion, here W|6 are. 
With heaven's chief flower to cheer us as 

we go. 
Prepared to make a ''little heaven below," 
With love that, like the quenchless^ polar 

star, 
Can never set. As some Swiss traveller, 
Happy though icy night-winds fiercely 

blow. 
Though rushing torrents near him darkly 
flow, 
For lo ! he sees his home-light gleam afar ; — 
So shall I pass through life, and care, and 
moil, 
Fearless and strong amid its sternest strife. 
And happy if I know thee free from pain. 
And as we near the verge of earthly toil 

How sweet to muse upon that perfect life. 
When we shall reach that heavenly home 
again I 

IV. 

Pure would I live before thee, and disguise 
No thought unworthy, no low deed and 

vile. 
But bravely generous and free from guile 
As I appear in thy pure loving eyes, 
That when from our last dreamless sleep we 
rise, 
Beyond the touch of years and earthly 

rust, 
Unwrapped in this decaying mask of dust, 
I may behold thy face in Paradise 

Unblanched before thy angel gaze ! My 
soul 
Hungers for immortality of love 
As for existence. Shall it not above 
Be part of heaven — that glimpse of heaven 

below ? 
And we amid the ages' ceaseless roll 
Dwell there for aye, and no dread parting 
know ? 

V. 

Blest be the kindly Providence that wills 
The tender union of our hearts in love ! 
Oil have I raised my soul to Him above, 
For all the beauty in the soaring hills, 
For all the melody that yearly fills 
Our glorious woods, for all the star-like 

flowers, 
Spangling our river-brinks and fields and 
bowers, 
And for the shining host which Night re- 
veals ; 
And grateful for the prophet-spirits rare, — 
The Poets, — who reveal man's dignity, 
I've thank'd Him for the intellect to see. 
And heart to love, His works so wondrous 

fair; 
But my heart's deepest utterances in prayer 
And grateful praise, have been for Love 
and Thbb ! 
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LETTERS FROM CANADA : No. 2. 

FROST AND SNOW. 

Canada West, April 29th, 1861. 
My dear Friend, 

Few people at home have any definite 
idea of the benefit which this country derives 
from the frost and snow of winter. Here, 
these are in fact positive blessings, without 
which the country would be comparatively 
valueless. 

Commencing about the middle of November 
the ground is covered at first perhaps a foot 
deep with snow. This, hardened by the frost, 
forms a coating not only to the fields, but also 
to the roads, so that from that time until April 
the real road is rarely seen. Upon this snow 
the inhabitants immediately begin to use their 
sleighs, or winter vehicles. Wheeled carriages 
of all kinds are now stowed away by the thrifty, 
and by others left out exposed to all the rig- 
ours of winter. Youngsters, especially those 
who, of opposite sexes, have a peculiar interest 
in each other's company, are anxious to have 
the first sleigh ride ; even to the elders there 
is an attraction in this kind of locomotion. 
The mud is exchanged for a pure, white line 
of road ; the jolting of the waggon for a smooth 
skimming movement; the horses, rejoicing 
and responding to their bells, seem to have 
begun a new and joyous life. 

It is difficult to give a written description of 
what we call a sleigh. If you suppose the 
wheels and axletrees to be removed from one 
of your vehicles, and in their place what are 
termed runners, to be substituted, you would 
approach towards understanding what a sleigh 
is. These runners, which much resemble a 
pair of skates, very long, from six to eight feet, 
are about three feet apart, and keep up the 
part of the carriage which you occupy, about 
eighteen inches from the snow. The bodies 
of these sleighs are, of course, in endless 
variety and style, according to the circumstan- 
ces of the owner, and the purpose for which 
they are required. Loads of hay, wood, grain 
going to mill, logs, boards, often of frozen pigs 
for the market — all that requires to be tran- 
sported; whatever is carried, with you, in 
wheeled conveyances, is here moved on run- 
ners. What renders it more cheerful still is 
the fact that every team must have bells — the 
object of which law was evidently to prevent 
collision between sleighs that meet one another 
on the road, as otherwise the motion is so 
smooth and soft that no noise of one approach- 
ing could be heard. Thus there is a thorough 
transformation from the rammer to the winter 
carriage. All the world is carried about by 
the means of the snow and the frost. Even if 
it were desirable, the wheels could not be used, 
seeing that the snow soon becomes, off the 
sleigh track, &r too deep for them to be drag- 
ged along. Buty in iGscty trftvelUng is much 



quicker in summer than winter, and tho 
amount of draft required on the snow with 
runners is not nearly so great as that which 
must be applied even on good roads in sum- 
mer. In addition, we must reckon the benefit 
to the horses, whose feet are four months re- 
spited from hard roads, and rendered fitter for 
summer travel by the cooling soft snow. 

A drive through the woods on some morn- 
ings in winter, is one of the most enjoyable 
things imaginable. The sun is shining in all 
its splendour — the blue sky above you is 
cloudless — and of such an azure as is unknown 
in England. On each side of you the boughs 
of the trees, sometimes overhanging so as to 
come in contact with the horse's head, and to 
scatter over himself and you a showerlet of 
whitest powder, present shapes so brilliant and 
fantastically beautiful, in their infinite variety 
of form, as no stalactite cave, though lighted 
up by thousands of torches, could pretend to 
rival. This sight continued not only until 
you could enjoy a glimpse, but repeated for 
miles upon miles, all the colors presenting 
themselves, heightening the effect and ever 
variegating the scene, forms a source of admira- 
tion, and causes a lively sensation of the glory 
and purity of the Creator, which is unique, 
and of which description even the painter's art 
can convey but a very imperfect idea. Seen 
by the light of the full moon the beauty ap- 
pears not diminished, but only chastened, and, 
from the softening down of the more salient 
points, the sight is even more impressive, and 
more mysteriously enchanting. Your crystal 
palaces are wonders indeed, but if you could 
be transported from one of them into a Cana* 
dian forest, at such a time as I have refened 
to, you would at once vividly feel the contrast 
between the highest attempts of man, and this 
ordinary work of God, carried on in millions 
of places which man never treads, upon which 
the human eye never yet rested. But we must 
not linger on the mere pleasing and the beauty 
of this effect of the snow and frost. 

The thermometer exhibits during those four 
months, figures ranging from freezing down to 
thirty-five below zero, but remaining mostly 
within f^om five to ten on either side of zero. 
The atmosphere is thus commonly clear and 
bracing, and is considered by the best judges 
to be remarkably salubrioufC Field operatiooa 
are of course at a stand ; but the fiirmer has 
much to do now that he cannot do in summer. 
Now he cuts and draws home his year's fire- 
wood — gets out his timber for fencing and 
building purposes, and takes to market his 
spare produce. Now visiting is done, and nov 
generally the young folks marry, or advance 
towards that consumation. So much for what 
the winter effects for those who remain at their 
homes. 

Hundreds, however, and I may say thou- 
nnds of men and horses are employed in what 
is tenned the shanty. That is they are making 
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timber in the wild forest hundreds of miles 
away from the settled parts of the country, and 
drawing the logs when squared, down to the 
river's edge, to be ready when spring comes to 
be made into rafts, and floated down the 
stream. The word shanty, though applied to 
a hovel or log but in which the men cook and 
sleep in the woods, is yet used to signify the 
whole arrangements of timber making. As we 
say a man has gone to sea, so these men go to 
the shanty, and the men who follow this occu- 
pation chiefly, are termed shanty-men, just as 
the other are called sea-men. Employment 
is thus afforded to very large numbers of the 
population, and also of horses, in these oper- 
ations. 

Now this work could not be done without 
the snow and the frost. The places where the 
men work are totally unapproachable in sum- 
mer time. There is no road to them then, 
and even if the men and horses could be 
transported thither, pay by rail, yet they 
could not work, as the ground is mostly 
swamp, t. e, boggy and watery, and no wheeled 
conveyance could be moved by any power of 
locomotion. To the snow, then, we are 
chiefly indebted for the timber-trade, a trade 
of immenise importance to all, and especially 
to this country, and more particularly to this 
section of Canada. I have not the figures 
by me to refer to, but the amount of revenue 
created by this one branch of Canadian pro- 
ducts, must be stated by hundreds of thousands 
of pounds per annum; and the amount of 
timber exported is quoted by millions. The 
timber when squared and drawn to the water, 
is formed into rafts, or what the French 
Canadians call cages; and the floatiog of 
these to Quebec for shipment, occupies laige 
numbers of men during the summer season. 
These rafts are a great curiosity; they differ 
in size, occupying perhaps from a quarter of 
an acre to four acres. They are formed of 
setts of squared logs, about twenty iu the 
sett, lashed alongside of each other, so that 
they can be detatched for the purpose of 
letting them shoot down a slide or narrow 
rapid, and then lashed together again at the 
foot of the precipice. The one that I visited 
was of about half an acre in extent, composed 
of such setts as I have mentioned. It was at 
anchor at the head of a slide, and the men 
were gone to a village for a few hours' holi- 
day, to see the preparations for the Prince of 
Wales^ who passed that spot on the following 
day. There was only one man left on the 
raft, an old French Canadian, who was the 
cook of the crew. He was just taking a 
batch of bread from what is used as an oven 



with him, off a piece of his bread, and a lump 
of fat boiled pork, (both of which he cut off 
and handed to us) washing down with a tin 
cup of tea, laded out of a ten gallon cal- 
dron, which he facetiously called his ''tea- 
pot !" 

Cabins, something larger than the kennel 
of a house-dog, but scarcely easier of entrance, 
were scattered here and there, in each of 
which two or three men were in the habit 
of sleeping — ^their bed-clothes consisting mere^ 
ly of a blanket or two, shewing where they 
had last rested. 

This may be a digression from my subject, 
but perhaps it may interest you, as being so 
widely different a mode of life from what is 
possible elsewhere. In the shanties they live 
in much the same way, the only change in 
diet being that of the order in which they are 
eaten — bread and pork, or pork and bread — 
their universal beverage being strong, green 
tea, without milk or sugar ; away for months 
from home, church and school, and other 
society, than that of their fellow-shanty- 
men. 

It would require much more of my time, 
and the space at liberty in the pages* of the 
Bradfordian, than can be spared, to exhaust 
this subject, but one further benefit of the * 
frost and snow should be noticed before we 
conclude the account. 

I refer to the ftict that these agencies are 
necessary for the obtaining of maple sugar. 
Naturalists may settle the point as to why and 
how it is, but the facts appear to be undoubted, 
not only that the sap fh)m this tree can be 
drawn in greater quantities in colder climates, 
but also, that in the very same locality, and 
from the same tree, greater quantities can be 
extracted according to the depth of snow and 
to the intensity of the winter's firost. When, 
towards spring-time, the sun begins to be hot, 
and there are still two or three feet of snow 
on the ground, the sugar-making begins. The 
prt)ceBS is very simple. The simplest plan is 
to make an incision with an axe glancmg up- 
wards as it enters the tree, and into this 
incision to insert a short cedar spout, and soon 
the sap begins to trickle into and off the spout 
into a trough prepared to receive it. This 
sap runs according to the size of the tree, and 
the amount of heat above, and of cold below. 
An improved plan is to bore the tree with 
a small auger, and put under it a tin spout 
with a hook on it, on which a pail is hung. 
When the troughs or pails are filled, which is 
about once a day, the sap is collected and 
boiled down in large caldrons^ until it arrives 
at the proper consistency, and when cooled in 



a long coffiu'shaped place, flagged at the hot- vessels prepared for it, it is sugar in shape the 



tom. His loaves, which were nearly a yard 
long, he drew out ftom under hot ashes, with 
which, after he bad heated the flagi^ he had 
covered his loaves. H.e was very good hu- 
moured and chatty, and we made a lunch 



same as the receptacles into which it was pour- 
ed. Thousands of people use no other sugar 
than tills, and have seen no other kind in their 
lives. It is capable of being grained by leak- 
age, and what thus eicapei is, maple molaim, 
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Many people have adopted the refining 
processes, by means of which sugar is produced 
as hard and as white as any loaf sugar made 
from the sugar cane. Specimens of this white 
sugar were shewn at the Great Exhibition in 
London, and declared, by competent judges, 
to be equal, if not superior to the best sugar 
ever produced. 

Here then is another benefit of our peculiar 
clinuLte, in winter — a climate which to many, 
from their want of proper information, is a 
hindrance in the way of their emigrating to 
this country. 

J. B. 



W. H. HUDSON, ESQ., 

TOWN-CLERK OF BRADFORD. 

It is this week our mournful task to record 

the death, at the early age of 38 years, of our 

^ respected Town Cl erk. W m. Hector Hudson, 

^ Esq. He dieJlastSaturday, July 6th, 1861, 
at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Firth, Ashfield Place, Great Horton Road, 
with that philosophy and tranquility of mind 
which had characterized his course in the last 
years of his life. His father, Mr. "Wm, Hud- 
son, solicitor, of this town, died in 1843, at the 
early age of 42, much lamented by the whole 
of his fellow-townsmen, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. The late Town Clerk, was 
bom in Westgate, Bradford. On the death of 
his father, his uncle^ Mr. Reid Wagstaff, took 
him into his office and articled him. In the 
. year ISfi d, on the resignation of Mr. Raws on, 

'/ he was chosen Town Cl erTcI His appointment 
* tcTThis office arose in part from the high 
opinion which had been formed of his talents 
and fitness for the post, and partly as a tribute 
to the memory of his fiith'er, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Cooper, the first Town Clerk, 
had contributed greatly in obtaining the Brad- 
ford charter of incorporation. From the 
moment that the subject of this notice received 
the appointment of Town Clerk, he applied 
himself with uuwearied zeal to its duties. To 
him the borough is indebted, in some measure, 
for the many great improvements which have 
of late years been effected. His suavity of 
manner acted like oil on the troubled waters. 
In calming many a boisterous discussion in the 
Corporation Council Chamber, whilst his de- 
cision of character and great ability gained for 
him the confidence and respect of all classes. 
On the death of his unde, he succeeded him 
in a lucrative business as solicitor, and took as 
partner Mr. Darlington. About ten years 
Binoe, whilst staying at the Bedford Hotel, 
Govent Garden, London, he broke a blood ves- 
sel, and for some time his life was deemed to 
be in imminent danger. He gradually, how- 
ever, recovered, but never gained his former 
vigour. Being of temperate habits, and living 



a life of strict regimen, he was enabled to per- 
form satis&ctorily the arduous duties of his 
office until about a year and a half since, 
when his health began to sensibly decline, 
owing in some degree to the harrasing nature 
of his official labours and the incessant appli- 
cation which he devoted to them. The Cor- 
poration of Bradford, by whom he was 
universally respected, granted him in the most 
handsome manner leave of absence for six 
months in order that he might recruit his health 
in the more genial climate of the South of 
Europe. He repaired to the south of France, 
and afterwards visited Italy during the com- 
motions in that country. During his sojourn 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, his health 
and spirits much improved, and, possessing a 
keen eye for observation and considerable lite- 
rary ability, he transmitted to his fHends at 
home some most pleasing and interesting let- 
ters, describing vividly the scenes and events 
which he had witnessed. The writer of this 
notice pressed him on his return home to pre- 
sent these letters to the public, but his modesty 
was excessive, and he could not be prevailed 
upon to assent to the proposal. On returning 
to Bradford his large and admiring circle of 
friends indulged in the hope that all danger had 
past, as he had improved in appearance, his 
spirits were buoyant, and he again entered 
upon his duties with fiesh vigour. These hopes, 
alas ! were doomed to be bitterly disappointed. 
Along with some of his relatives, he went to 
Peel Park to witness the performances of 
Blondin, and appeared to be in his usual 
health, and even evinced his natural gaiety of 
disposition, when he again burst a blood vessel, 
and never rallied. He was a bachelor, but 
that, from circumstances, was a matter of con- 
straint, as, constitutionally, he was much 
attached to the domestic hearth. By his 
sisters he was dotiogley beloved. He returned 
their affection with warmth, and was ever 
ready with hand or purse to minister to their 
welfkre and happiness. In truth, he stood to 
all his brothers and sisters in the stead of their 
father, and unceasingly devoted himself to ob- 
ligations which he considered sacred and para- 
mount to all considerations of self. He 
possessed from his father an excellent intellec- 
tual capacity, and imbibed from him a strong 
love of literature, which he cultivated assidu- 
ously by an extensive perusal of the best 
authors. Exceedingly hospitable, fond of 
society, and of great conversational ability, he 
delighted to gather round his table his friends, 
especially those of literary taste or devoted to 
the fine arts, of which he was a connoiseur. It 
will, indeed, be long before Bradford possesses 
a Town-clerk of such rare qualities, including 
lofty intellect and good heart, regulated by 
prudence. His fellow-townsmen consider hu 
loss as a common calamity, and feel that it 
will be long before they see his like, take him 
&U in all, 3%»m*^Bradford Observer. 
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MARY LEE, THE BONNET MAKER 
OR THE MILKMAN'S STORY. 



In Four Chapters, 



CHAPTER iv. 

Poor and needy as I then seemed in this 
world's esteem, I carried that within me which 
the world could not buy; and I laughed at the 
fools who rushed to Califbmia with the insane 
impression that gold could make them rich. 
Oh I had anj one offered me at that moment 
a Koh i Noor, a sceptre, or any other fool's 
plaything, in exchange for the love of one 
poor &ithful heart, how I should have grinned 
at his simplicity — at his pitiful greenness in 
the art of barter. As we stopped at the several 
stations on the line, passengers, porters, 
waiters, and others, gathered to the carriage 
to look at the prisoners. 

Many, no doubt — ^were struck with the 
happy, radiant, sunny smile that lighted up 
my features, and ascribed it — poor blind fools 
that they were, — to early parental abandon- 
ment, or to a reckless, hardened, brave-all- 
disposition. Fat citizens, too — and big bellied 
money mongers, looked at me and shook their 
heads pitjring the poverty, which no doubt, 
had tempted me to steal. 

Poverty indeed! my poverty, oh that I 
could have made them feel and understand, 
how truly and from my heart I pitied theirs. 
Mary Ashton, who had sat quiet still during 
the journey, suddenly turned towards me 
when we reached Wakefield, and said *^ Y'oung 
man, do you remember?" 

'^ Ye8> I remember No. 15, Swaine Street" 

"And what else?" 

'^ Mrs. Howard, Stonegate, Bingley." 

" That's right," said Mary, ** and as no one 
can tell his own fortune, the time may come, 
when even poor Mary may show herself 
gratefiiL" 

As we stept out of the carriage, an official 
connected with the prison took Mary away, 
and for six years I saw her no more. 

Well I need not tell you that I felt quite 
happy in limbo. Fate had so lately bestowed 
upon me her crowning gift, that I could not 
well grumble at any display of petty spite or 
ill temper on her part. Suffice it, then^ to say, 
that I found an appetite even for the skilly, 
and that the athletic exercises in vogue there 
were conducive to health and muscular de- 
velopement. 

To many it was a great hardship to hold 
their tongues ; but for my part, I approved of 
the ^ silent system," for I neither willed to 
talk myself nor he«r others talk. My delight 
was to think, and plan, and cover that sheet 
of white paper the Future, with agreeable and 
artistic pictures, among which, domestic and 
lireside scenes piedomiuated. 



Sooner then than I expected the cage door 
was opened and the prison bird sprung out 
into the air, the wide infinite air. 

With a light heart and step I walked back 
to my native town, reached my lodgings, 
where I was kindly welcomed, at ten o'clock 
at night, and lay down to sleep in my crib. 
On the following morning 1 went down to the 
warehouse, and quietly began working with 
the air of one, who had been at it the day 
before, but I was presently summoned to show 
my guilty head in the counting house. 

My master was sitting at the desk on a high 
stool, so I gently tapped the half open door to 
make him aware of my presence ; turning his 
head he bade me come in, and shut it. He 
then deliberately put down the pen, closed the 
ledger, turned round on his perch, thrust both 
hands into his breeches pockets, drew up his 
nether lip, and stared at me fixedly for a 
period that seemed fiur to exceed the whole of 
my previous life. 

*' George Berger, you have absented your- 
self from work a whole fortnight without 
leave, how is this ? 

Now, the cause of my absence was well 
known to him, and he put the question think- 
ing I should be ashamed or afraid to confess 
the truth 1 

^ It is true, sir, that I went away without 
your permission, but I had the positive order 
of the Mayor to do so. 

''Ah! some sanatory measure, I suppose* 
You were seized— no doubt with some sudden 
and dangerous malady I" 

*' You have guessed, sir, said I gravely." 

" And pray what was it ?" 

*' Violent and convulsive movements of the 
legs and arms I" 

*^ Indeed" said the master, with some con- 
cern, ''that disease, if neglected, is, I should 
think, apt to become contagious?*' 

''It was on account of that sir, that I 
was so suddenly removed— confined in stone 
and iron, and reduced to a meal and water 
diet." 

'* Who was your physician ?" 

" In cases like mine, sir, it is not the doctor 
but the magistrate who prescribes, what name 
the disease bears in books of surgery, I cannot 
tell, but in books of law it is oolled Assault 
and Battery.'* 

" Seriously,'* continued, my master, ** I am 
sorry to hear this, it is a thing disgraceful to 
yourself and to the firm. Hitherto, I have 
thought well of you, and I should be sorry to 
change my opinion, what have you to say for 
yourself?*' 

" When I remind you, sir, that I stand in 
the world, alone and friendless, you may well 
believe me when I sa^ that your good opinion 
is what I covet. You have already asked 
me what I have to say for myself, and just 
now, you cannot do me a greater fibvour, than 
patiently to hear all— if you will but do this^ 
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I promiie to tell you the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth !'* 

Well sir, he bade me go on, and speak out, 
and I did speak, I told him every thing as 
minutely, as fUUy, as unresenredly as T have 
dmie to you; to him I made known my 
dearest secrets, the thoughts, hopes and 
feeltnj^ of my inmost heart, and he heard me 
patiently, and to the end. 

When I had said my say, he asked me if 
I bad forgotten my promise to Mary Ashton. 

I told him that I had not, that it was my 
Intention that yery evening after closing time 
to seek out Mary's sister, and carry the 
sovereign to Bingley according to promise. 

He then took out a slip of paper and began 
to write, and thinking he had now done with 
me, I walked towards the door. 

'' Stop a iMt, lad," said he. 

I stopped until he had folded the paper. 

''There," said he, presenting the note, 
''cariy this to the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and then go to Bingley, we will 
dispense with you tor the remainder of the 
day. 

I took the note, made my bow, and walked 
out. 

On reading the address, I found that it was 
directed to Messrs. Howett and Todd, tailors 
and outfitters ; thither, therefore, I went, and 
on arriving at the shop, which was the first in 
town, I presented it to Mr. Todd. 

That gentleman read the note in my 
presence, ushered me into a private room, and 
ordered his foreman to measure me. 

"What are you going to doP I asked, 
somewhat alarmed at their proceedings." 

Mr. Todd, looked searchingly at me and 
asked if I was the person to whom Mr. Shuttle 
had presented the note I had brought, and 
which he still held in his hand. I answered 
that I was. 

''And do you know nothing of the con- 
tents P" 

" Nothing." 

"Read it then," said be ; he held out the 
note which I took and read. 

It run thus^ — 

Gentlemen, 

Furnish the bearer with an entire 
new suit of good material and fashionable 
make, and add the cost thereof to my bill. I 
leave the choice of the various articles to you 
not to him, and I trust you will see that they 
are worthy the giver. 

Yours, 

Joseph Shuttle* 

"You have come in a workingman/* said 
Mr. Todd, ** we will turn you out a gentle- 
man!" 

" You can easily do that," I replied, "all the 
world knows that the chief difference lies in 
the coat ', if you doubt that, you have but to 



ask yourself if you ever saw and recognised s 
gentleman in a fustian jacket, crushed hat, 
and rent inexpressibles ?*' 

"Certainly not, certainly not/' said the 
tailor, with a smile, that betrayed a good deal 
of the pride of art. 

When the foreman had taken the dimen- 
sions of the carnal man and written them in a 
book — I prepared to take my leave. 

'* Where do you live," inquired Mr. Todd. 

" I lodge, sir, at No. 10, in Queen StreeL" 

" Put down that in the memorandum book," 
said Todd to the foreman, and added, turning 
to me, *' young man, on Saturday next you 
may expect the outfit at your lodgings.*' 

Making ray bow to the tailor, I ran as fast 
as I could to Swaine Street; where after some 
little trouble, I found Sarah Ashton. To 
her I had no sooner told my tale than she 
produced the sovereign, with which I directly 
went to Bingley, a town situated at a 
distance of six miles. When there, I had 
no difficulty in finding Mrs. Howard, to whom 
I consigned the money, and then again took 
the road to Bradford. 

When in bed,|I summed up the occurrences 
of the day, which, taken in the gross, were 
of a character to make a man thankfUl and 
happy. 

One thing was very clear, I had not, as I 
feared, fallen in the esteem of my kind master* 
as was evidenced by his note to the tailor, and 
I felt sure that however much the world might 
despise a man just let out from prison, Mary 
Lee would give me a look and smile of 
welcome. 

But, said I to myself, I will not visit her 
until Sunday, and then I shall strike her blind 
with the blaze of my new toggery ! 

If I went to limbo, a Srty, ill-looking 
sloven, I will show her that in some things, 
I am thoroughly reformed. How delighted 
she will be to find the dingy blackguard 
transmogrified by the necromancy of the law 
into a well-dressed gentleman. 

Full of this notion, I hurried home every 
evening in the week to zny lodg^bigs, and shut 
myself up very close. On the Saturday, the 
new suit, as the prophetic Mr. Todd had 
said, arrived, and was duly consigned to my 
keeping. The next day, being Sunday, I lay 
quiet, with my books, until six o'clock in the 
evening. I then went up stairs to undo the 
brown paper parcels, and dress for the even- 
ing. One by one I put on, and adjusted the 
various articles of attire, until I was equipped 
from head to foot Now, although thu was a 
gradual operation, and performed by my own 
hands, yet was I almost unable to recognize 
the '* prentice lad," in the splendid and im- 
posing personage who, from bdbind the mirror, 
smiled upon me with such gracious condescai- 
sion. When I had sufficiently admired myaelf 
I ran down stairs, and entered, rather ab- 
ruptly, the presence of the widow Todd 
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and her two daughters, Betty and Sally. 

All three rose from their Beats, curtesied 
in the profoundeat manner, and timidly asked 
if ^my honour* would take a chair? 

** Ladies," said I, <* you are no doubt well 
acquainted with a poor prentice, who for the 
last half year has been your lodger, but it 
appears to me that George Beiger, Esq , of 
Nolands, is as yet a stranger ; permit me to 
introduce him. Saying this, I took off my 
hat, and bowed cavalierly to the three 
ladies." 

Sally, after a rigid cross-examination of her 
eyes, appeared to guess at the truth, for she 
said doubtingly — *' Is it George ?" 

'* It is, I said, upon my honour, and I 
think I may now venture to use the 
phrase.'* 

"Well," said Sally, « I never, no I never 
could have thrught it." 

'• Nor I," I replied. « I had no idea in 
the world that the old corduroys and dirty 
smock that I threw off yesterday, had so 
long enveloped an elegant and a fashionable 
gentleman." 

Having thus revealed myself to my amazed 
hostess and her two daughters, I slowly 
walked up the street, passing many old 
neighbours who stared at me again and again, 
as if their eyes, so long trusted, were no 
more to be believed. 

On my way to Miss Lee's, I met Mr. Shut- 
tle and his lady, walking arm in arm to 
church. As they passed me I respectfully 
lifted my hat. Mrs. Shuttle, taking me for 
some friend of her husband's, drew off her 
glove to shake hands with me, when my mas- 
ter, perceiving who I was, hurried forward, 
drawing her along with him. Something he 
whispered which I could not distinctly hear, 
but when they had passed me a few paces, 
she looked back with a face all radiant with 
good-natured laughter. 

At last I reached Miss Lee's house. As 
it was Sunday, the shop was closed, so I 
went down a passage to the back entrance. 
The door being half open, I did not knock, 
bnt softly entered, and walked forwards into 
the little workroom. It was silent and de- 
serted — a bonnet and shawl, however, were 
lying on the table, from which I augured 
she was at no great distance. Hoping to 
give her an agreeable surprise, I sat down 
in the window behind the curtain, where I 
could not easily be seen. Presently a light 
foot descended the stairs, tripped along the 
pas»way, and Mary, my own Mary entered 
the room. She went directly to the hearth, 
leant her head against the mantel-piece, and 
looked sorrowfully into the fire. I began to 
feel an intense desire to know her. thoughts, 
but before I could apeak she unconsciously 
began to give them utterance. 

'• Fool, fool, that I was,-' she exclaimed, 
■miting her forehead with her clenched hand, 



** blind, passionate, brainless fool. How often, 
while I meditated that cruel blow, did the 
inward voice rebuke me. How often, when 
they said that George had wronged me, did 
the cry come up from the very depths of my 
heart, it is a lie — it is a lie. Oh ! that I had 
listened and believed ! It is now four days, 
four whole days since he came out of prison, 
and I have not yet seen him. Poor fellow, 
he is, I dare say ashamed to show himself after 
what has happened. And that disgrace he 
incurred for me, yet here I stand, arguing with 
my pride instead of going to him, and telling 
him that I have done wrong. Oh George, 
George, never shall I forget thy white re- 
proachful, desparing face, on the night I so 
shamefully, so brutally drove thee away, yet, 
fool that I am, I wonder he is not here ! I 
marvel that he comes not again, that I may 
stab him to the heart. Well, let him think 
what he may, let him say what he will, thia 
very night I will see him ; this very night 
shall he know that I repent V 

Full of this resolution, she ran up stairs, as 
I supposed to put on her things, while I, 
anxious to spare her proud little heart the 
humiliation she had in store for it, quiotly 
crept from my hiding place, got outside the 
door and knocked. In a minute or two she 
appeared, started back at seeing me, and in a 
calm, slow, unimpassioned tone asked what I 
wanted P 

How inexplicable are the heart and conduct 
of woman 1 had I not just overheard her self- 
reproaches ; had I not beheld with my own 
eyes her tears, I could have sworn that she 
cared as little for me as for the dust beneath 
her feet ! 

'' Come in," she said at last. 

I walked in and sat down on the sofa while 
she took a chair that stood against the opposite 
wall. 

For several minutes we sat looking at one 
another without speaking, at length I told 
her, that I had come to see her, before taking 
my leave of my native land for ever. 

" Where aie you goin^, Mr, Berger 1" 

** To the antipodes. Miss Lee, but 1 felt that 
I could not leave the country without first re- 
visiting this place,— a place, said I, that will 
for ever be dear to the memory and the 
heart.'' 

'* Wherever you go, Mr. Beiger, I hope you 
will do well, I know no one more deserving of 
good fortune." 

** I am glad to hear you express so good an 
opinion of me Miss Lee ; on looking into the 
past, I fencied I had fallen in your esti- 
mation." 

Whatever my sentiments may have been, 
however much I may have misjudged you, a- 
foretime, I can now truly say, that I respect 
you, that I should like you, in tho far land to 
which you are going sometimes to think of me, 
nay, I will even confess, that it would please 
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me to think, I had a comer, however humble, 
in your heart !" 

" Mary I" 

" George." 

" Come hither and sit down by me." 

She rose from her seat, hesitated a moment, 
then came across the room and seated herself 
at my side. 

** Are you serious, Mary, do you indeed 
wish for a place in my heart V 

** In your heart, George ! why, you under- 
stand me, that is to say, I wish — I hope, yes, 
yes, yes." 

''This heart Mary, is thine! not a poor 
obscure nook of it, but the whole I It is 
thine, and thine only Mary, said I, unbutton- 
ing my waistcoat and opening: my arms, do not 
stay any longer on the outside in the cold and 
wet, but come in, come home — I say." 

Looking up into my face, with eyes beam- 
ing with foith and love she drew closer and 
closer, and turning her arms around my waist 
nestled in my bosom like a little child. 

Bending down my head, I pressed my wet 
cheeks to hers, while tears not words expressed 
the unutterable bliss of our souls. 

"Mary, said I, at last, how do you feel 
now ?' 

"Happy George, quite happy, — I have 
buried my father and mother, my sisters are 
scattered, my only brother is beyond the seas, 
but I tni8t» nay I know, that in you they are 
all restored !" 

*• God bless thee, Mary, my heart's own, I 
too, feel that in thee I have found all — ^nay 
more — ^than I ever lost I" 

Saying this, I pillowed my head on the 
sofa, drew her still closer to my heart* and 
lay quite still silently drinking in such 
draughts of bliss, as once, and but once in a 
lifetime, mortals may hope for. 

After the lapse of what I took to be a few 
minutes, Mary sprung up and said '* George, 
rise and go home !" 

*^So soon ! and after so long an absence !" 

''Why, George, it is two o'clock !" 

I leapt off the so& to look at the old time- 
piece, I pulled out my watch, my poor 
iather^s legacy and looked at it, both swore 
to the fact it was indeed two o'clock ! 

That bald thief, with the scythe and the 
hourglass, taught me that very night that it is 
only eternity, and things lasting as eternity 
that are worth a thought. SuiFer a mortal 
man to taste the beatitude of angels, and 
his seventy years will be gone in seventy 
seconds ! 

*' Well, go I must, Mary, for you seem 
greatly alarmed ; a man is with you in the 
dead of night and you are afraid I is it 
not sor* 

" No I a man is with me, said my noble 
Maiy, putting a strong emphasis on the word 
man, a man is with me and I am not 
afraid." 



She then came close up to me, put her 
arms confidingly around my neck and kissed 
my cheek. '* Afraid did you say I no — no- 
George, whenever I grow afraid I shall run 
to thee not from thee." 

When Berger had reached this part of his 
story, a tremendous rattle of tin cans was 
heard at the door, and he disappeared in a 
moment. 



Some months after I met him the streets, 
and asked him for the sequel of his story, 
when he told me that nothing occured after 
the reconciliation with Mary Lee, to disturb 
their relations towards each other ; and that, 
the sequel of hia courtship was, as is usual with 
working men, a marriage, a numerous progeny, 
and a desperate battle with the world for the 
supply of their wants. 



Anecdoteiana. — In country villages and 
hamlets, curious specimens of character may 
often be met with. In Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shiie it is often accompanied by wit the rarest, 
and satire of the keenest sort. What can 
beat the following told to us by a friend ? 

During the reign of his late Majesty George 
the Fourth, my friend entered an Independent 
Chapel which stands about two miles west of 
Bradford, when one of the deacons was oflTering 
up the prayer before the sermon. After ask- 
ing that the blessing of heaven might rest 
on the then Royal Family, he exclaimed 
"Lord bless his present Majesty who sits on 
the throne of England. Prepare him I pray 
thee to wear a crown in Heaven, for thaa 
knaws Lord at he wer niver fit ta wear an 
earthly one." 

I ha^e heard of a person named Tootal who 
lived I believe at AUerton, and who used to 
give out the hymns at the chapel. He was 
noted, and deservedly so, for his ready wit. 
It was formerly the custom before organs and 
musical instruments were introduced into the 
chapels in this neighbourhood, for the choir to 
use a tuning fork, or small whistle, to get the 
proper pitch for the tune. On one occasion 
when Mr. Tootal was about to give out the 
hymn, the proper pitch was given to him, 
but either through carelessness or forgetfbl- 
ness he omitted to respond properly. The 
singers began, but as was to be expected, 
after a short effort they came to a full stop. 
The leader then turned toward the pulpit and 
said—" John, you have given out the hymn 
on the wrong key." To which he replied. 
"Whether I've given it out on the wroDg 
key or not, ye' ye getten in' tat lock." 
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SoMBBODY asks ^* What's in a name P" 
Punch says in replj, don't eat sausages in 
Cateaten Street rfow quite apart from Mr. 
Punch's illnatured pun, I think that very 
much may be expre&sed in a name : a char- 
racter may be described in a simple christian 
appellative. If you take Kate for an instance, 
you have before you the moment the name 
strikes your ear, a figure rather tall, well 
formed, and symetrical ; face rather handtjome 
than pretty, complexion rather dark than fair, 
— ^firmness and decision legibly written in the 
lines about the mouth — a haughty curl on the 
lip — and a dash of something, in the eye that 
says as plainly as if expressed by the vocal 
organs — keep your distance, Sir. Such at 
least is the personage introduced to my mind's 
eye, by the name of Kate. Then, by simply 
varying the name to Kitty, what a difiference 
you have in the character. "Who wouldn't 
imagine Kitty to be playful as a kitten^ gtsu- 
tle as a lamb — and mischievous as an elf. A 
little loving saucy thing, with a face like 
spring sunshine, eyes like Easter Sundays — 
and a voice like the music of silver bells. It 
would feel quite natural to call her darling or 
sweet little Kitty, and you long to catch the 
saucy little sprite for a kiss. 

But who would think of applying those 
endearing epithets to Kate, with the lofty 
brow and haughty mein. No, she must be 
Miss Kate; she is uziapproachable, and the 
man must be possesmscd of an uncommon quan« 
tity of the stuff yciept courage, who would 
venture to pop the question to a Kate. 

Then yoH nave another character in Mary, 
Mary Ur an afifectionate faithful woman — a 
wife. I always imagine Mary to be a wife, 
devoted and enduring — quiet and unobtrusive 
— with soft blue eyes full of tenderness, fine 
feelings that will tremble 'and quiver at the 
breath of unkindness, poor dear gentle Mary. 
If you, friend, have a Mary for a wife, account 
yourself a happy man, and treat her — but if 
you are a man you will need no advice. 

Fanny is another Kitty, with nut brown 
curls, rosy cheeks, and laughing dimples. 
Happy Fanny. 

(No. 13.) 



Then there is a Sarah — calm and graceful 
— cool, self-possessed, and calculating ; rather 
old maidish — keeps accouuts to a nicety — 
dams every hole in glove and stocking^folds 
her dresses with due precision, acd puts h^r 
boots in paper bags. You are a fortunate 
being friend, if you have a sister or even an 
aunt Sarah. 

Then there is Lizzie, ethereal, unreal, spirit 
like, dreamy, a flower, a bubble, a bright sum- 
mer insect, a vapour. Ere you have heart to 
love her, she has faded ; gone from youi; gaze, 
and the gray stone bears record that she is not 
Sweet Lizzie, "though lost to sight to memory 
dear." Then comes Jane, a counterpart to 
Sarah, cool calm and systematic, you would 
never expect to see the lip of a Jane quiver 
with internal emotion, nor her cheek flush with 
excitement. Jane is a philosophical charac- 
ter — ^her face looks like a misty morning in 
October — the cold gleam of her grey eye al- 
most makes you shiver, and you feel relieved 
when she say» ' good bye.' But just change 
the name to Jenny, and yon have as wide a 
contrast as between Kate and Kitty. You 
wouldn't be surprised to see a Jenny 
clear a ditch — scale a wall — climb a tree — 
run a mile without bonnet, or do anything in 
fact that isn't lady-like. Jenny, is just a 
mad, merry romp, who doesn't care a chip for 
anybody, and throws down the gauntlet in the 
face of all ladyhood. 

But I am not going to wr^te a chapter on 
names, else I might fill a quire with the char- 
acters : for there are Tom, and Harry, Dick 
and Charlie (my favourite,) Frank, Edwin, 
William, Vivian, and the whole host ofmas> 
culine appellatives, that bear each a separate 
character. I merely led you through this 
somewhat circuitous by-path, so that when I 
gave you the name of Betty Flin, the heroine 
of my present sketch, you would read the 
character in the name, and spare me the 
trouble of writing a page to give her a more 
formal introduction. But for the express 
edification of those who may not be sagacious 
enough to discern the portrait in the name, I 
will add that Retty Flin was just another 
Jenny, a merry, mischievous romp, who didn't 
care a chip for anybody. She was clever too 
in her way — ^had got all the feminine accom- 
plishments by rote, and could laugh and dance^ 

N 
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sing, cry, and paint, to perfection. There 

wasn't her equal in all Br ^yes I'll call it 

Brooklyn. If you were to begin at the Black- 
smith's shop, at the town's end, and search to 
the Methodist Chapel, at the other extremity, 
you wouldn't fi.id a counterpart to Retty Flin. 
She stood alone, unparalled — in mischief: 
serious Aunt Sarah, would have added, if she 
had been at my elbow — ^fortunately she's sixty 
miles away. Aunt Sarah aforesaid, called her 
Henrietta on Sundays and state occasions, 
cousin Kate called her Retty when she was in 
afamiliar mood — little Charlie called her Lett, 
and coasin Bob called her Tim, and said she 
was a brick. 

Retty had lived with Aunt Sarah, and cous- 
ins Kate, Bob, and Charlie, e\;er since she 
could remember anything. Both her parents 
died when she was a little wee tot in bib and 
tucker, and kind Aunt Sarah took the little 
one home to her own compassionate heart and 
hearth-stone, where she grew up a general 
favourite. Aunt Sarah shook her head at her 
mad tricks, and hoped she would grow better 
sometime, — cousin Kate stooped more from 
her habitual reserve to Retty than to any one 
else, — little Charlie generously shared his nuts 
and sugar plums with Retty to the exclusion 
of his tall sister Kate, and Bob gave the 
precedence to his merry cousin on all oc- 
casions. 

Bob and Retty were hand and glove com- 
panions : they were the same age, had learnt 
to spell from the same book, had stolen apples 
from the same, orchard, and done penance for 
the same in the dark closet up stairs. They 
had the measles together, wherein Retty 
showed her good sense by eating all the good- 
ies, and making Bob swallow all the physic in 
lieu thereof; the result was, that Retty got 
better considerably sooner, and was at her old 
pranks again before Bob could peep from be- 
neath the blankets. 

Retty was twenty years old at the time she 
comes upon the carpet, though from her very 
juvenile appearance, I don't think she would 
have been condemned to more than seventeen, 
even if she had been judged by an old maid. 
The same old maid would very likely have 
told you that her hair was red, but I will 
modify the shade, and call it a suspicious au- 
burn. Her nose was neither Roman, hook, 
nor acquiline. Retty 's nose was a pug, or it 
might be more polite to say there was a slight 
elevation at the termination. But notwith- 
standing these little discrepancies, Retty's 
face, if taken as a whole, might be accounted 
pretty: the features suited each other; the 
saucy turn of her nose agreed admirably with 
the merry twinkle of her laughing brown eyes. 
Cousin Bob said that Retty's eyes were like 
pools of summer sunshine, that was, after he 
had been to college and learnt to pay compli- 
ments. Bob sported a moustache — spouted 
latin — quoted Byronics, and thought himself a 



man, although he was some months tiuder 
twenty- one. 

Retty had begun to think him handsome 
latterly, though heretofore she had not given 
two thoughts to the subject ; but somehow a 
moustache does make an improvement, and 
when after an absence of ten months, Bob 
brought home a superb black~'of the finest 
quality, together with a two inches measure of 
stature, Retty thought that he was as much 
unlike the cousin Bob that used to be, as — as 
— as — Retty couldnU find a simile^ neither 
can I, help yourself to one. 

Of course, reader, your own penetration will 
have led you to conclude that this is only 
going to be a silly sentimental love story, end 
ing in a wedding, as a matter of course. I 
think I can hear you begin to "pish" and 
"pshaw," and I can clearly perceive by the 
sneer on your scientific frontispiece, that you 
are tempted to throw the " Bradfordian" aside, 
before you come to something absolutely 
soft. 

Now I always like to show people the worst 
face of anything at the beginning, so that they 
may have a chance of leaving alone what does 
not promise to be agreeable on further ac- 
quaintance, and acting on this principle, I 
must tell you before you get further entangled 
in the story, that if you are either an old maid 
— an old bachelor — or an old fo — hush — wise- 
head of any description, you had better close 
the book, and seek your snuflF-box ; you will 
relish it infinitely better, for I assure you, you 
will find nothing here except an extremely 
tender sighy moonshiny love story; just adap- 
ted for young ladies with tender hearts ; and 
yming^ gentlemen with tender heads ; for the 
special ediftcation of the afore- mentioned maid- 
ens and swains, I proceed. 

Not that I am going to tell you flatly that 
Retty Flin had fallen in love with handsome 
cousin Bob ; Retty would have boxed my ears, 
if I had hinted such a thing at that time — but 
if I could just insinuate something gently and 
softly, as dewfall, that would lead you to sup- 
pose such a thing possible — and even probable 
why I would do so. 

If it will strengthen the supposition, I can 
tell you for a fact — that one nighty about a 
week after Bob's leturn, Retty turned over 
three several times after she bad got into bed, 
a most unusual thing, for Retty always slept 
like a dormouse as soon as her ch«ek kissed 
the pillow, but this was not all ; for after 
turning over the above-mentioned number of 
times, Retty got out of bed again and sat at 
the window, gazing at the moon (very sus- 
picious) for five consecutive minutes, when 
she heaved a sigh of unfathomable depth, and 
betook herself once more to her couch. This 
looks portentous, but you may apply it as yon 
will. 

Perhaps Bob might have noticed something 
unusual in Retty's manner towards himselE 
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She didn't used to be so quiet and shy, Retty 
was always ready to box his ears — steal his 
cigars, and sew up his pocket- holes. He 
couldn't comprehend his present repose. It 
was so unusual to find his cap where he had 
left it, and to be able to put his hand into his 
pocket without the aid of scissors; then he 
might say little provoking things that would 
heretotore have endangered his ears, but now 
Retty sat mute behind her crotchet needle, 
without retort. 

Bob didn't understand it, and to say the 
truth he didn't like this mode of procedure. 
Retty grew very polite too; one day she ac- 
tually said "sir" three times. Poor Bob 
stared, scratched his head, and wondered what 
he could have done to offend her. He puzzled 
his brain to no purpose. He couldn't make 
make out anything that he had done, or omit- 
ted to do, that could seriously offend his fair 
cousin. He had brought her the prettiest 
bracelet he could fiud from the metropolis, 
along with a heap of music and other things, 
and Retty had acknowledged herself pleased 
with his presents. What could it be ? He 
couldn't make it out, so he whisj;led " Kitty 
Tyrrell," in sheer despair, and concluded that 
Retty was either proving sensible or Katish 
— crossed himself devoutly as the latter evil 
arose in his imagination, and resolved to ask 
her point blank what was the matter. More 
easily resolved upon than executed. 

Retty took it into her head to visit a friend, 
and she took her departure the day that Bob 
took his resolve, and so nothing came of it. 
Retty stayed a week with Miss Fitzgabble, 
and Bob thought the house had never looked 
so dismal. To him it seemed like a deserted 
mansion. He never thought he should have 
missed Retty's saucy face so much. With 
Kate he held little communication, she wasn't 
one of his sort, and besides Kate was on the 
eve of becoming part and parcel of Mr. Charles 
Augustus Pompish, whonad by some process 
that I never could make out, succeeded in 
thawing the ice of her affections ; and of course 
she was too deep in her own affairs to pay 
much attention to poor disconsolate Bob. I 
pitied him, but what could I do. Bob took a 
fancy for whistling "When the gude man's 
away," until I grew heartily tired of hearing 
it ding dinging in my ears all day, and I in- 
ternally concluded that my friend Bob had 
either taken leave of his senses, or his heart — 
couldn't maka out which. Retty never en- 
tered my iead, I should just as soon have 
thought of Bob falling in love with my own 
precious self, as with his ancient friend Tim. 

Retty came home at last, accompanied by 
young Fitzgabble, as smart a dandy as ever 
Hyara 8c Co. produced, and quite as full of 
himself as his cloth could hold. He stayed 
until he had talked himself out, and enticed a 
promise from Bob to make one at a pic-nic 
that was coming off'the following week. Poor 



Bob yielded very ungraciously ; he had been 
working himself into an ill humour all the 
week, which Retty's returned gaiety, and 
Fitzgabble's loquacity, failed to dissipate. 

Bob was evidently out of tune, and he sat 
in the corner, his daik brows dimly percep- 
tible through the curling wreath of his 
cigar. 

Retty was in one of her mischievous gab- 
bling fits, and she rattled on, regardless of 
Bob's frowns and ungracious replies. The 
naughty puss marked his ill -humour, and 
harped on the discordant key, until poor Bob 
(excuse the adjective) grew absolutely cross. 
Ever and anon, he came out with what he 
considered to be a "settler," but Retty wasn't 
easily put down to-night, and his pithy say- 
ings went for nothing. 

" I wish you'd cease that everlasting hum- 
drum,'* he said, when Retty had rattled 
through one or two brilliant marches. 

" That must be according to my pleasure, 
most gracious cousin, and besides I've heard 
that " Music hath charms to soothe the sa- 
vage breast," and verily I think I'll try the 
experiment" — and Retty dashed off" into a 
merry waltz. 

" Now that's my favourite. I danced it 
the other evening with young Fitzgabble at a 
party. By the way cousin, How do you like 
him? 

"I think he is the most senseless bore I'd 
ever the misfortune to meet with," answered 
Bob. 

" And in his stead, I return you the com- 
pliment, and beg to differ with you in opinion," 
retorted Retty. "I think him one of the most 
agreeable gentlemen I ever met with; he 
knows how to talk to a lady, and 

"And not much more, if I may trust my 
judgment," said Bob, finishing the sentence. 

"Your judgment is warped this evening, 
cousin, and since you can't speak with respect 
of my friend, you had better say nothing." 

"Prudent young ladies don't form friend- 
ships so suddenly," returned Bob, " and since 
I happen to be at home, I shall take the 
liberty of saying what I please." 

" That is to remind me that I am not at 
home," said Retty, and I could tell by the 
heightened colour on her cheek, and the spark 
in her eye, that the fire-spirit was gaining the 
ascendent. 

Bob was really good-natured; he wouldn't 
have said anything to wound the feelings of 
his cousin for the world, but he had persuaded 
himself that he had cause to be angry, and for 
him to retract and apologize now, would be to 
let Retty tyranize, as she had done an hun- 
dred times before. No, it wouldn't do. Bob 
Steel was not the man to beud to a little 
chit of a girl like Retty Flin. He was no 
longer a boy to be held by the nose. He 
wore a moustache, and of course he — he was 
a man. 
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'^Cousin/' he begun, and he was remark- 
ably cool too, *' jou have been pleased to put 
a false construction upon m j words, but if it 
suits your humour I'll not gainsay it; you are 
at liberty to think as you please^' ; and Bob 
lit another cigar, and leaned back in his chair 
to smoke it comfortably. 

There is nothing more provoking when we 
are in a towering passion, than to find our ad- 
versary cool and selfpossessed, and on this 
occasion, Bob grew gradually cool, while Ret- 
ty warmed in the debate. In all their child- 
ish quarrels Bob had always been the first to 
apologize and make friends. One tear from 
Betty would wash out a multitude of faults, a 
fact of which Retty was very well aware, and 
of course she always kept a stock on hand to 
command at pleasure, and on any other occa- 
sion her anger would doubtless have termina- 
ted in a pearly shower, but now Retty would 
have been smothered, sooner than have let 
one tear fall, though they were bubbling up in 
her heart, and made her voice falter as she 
replied. 

But t'were useless to repeat all that was 
said, and all that was'nt said, suffice it to say 
that there was more said than ought to have 
been said, and both sides said afterward that it 
would have been much better if it had'nt been 
said at all. 

Poor Retty regretted what she had said 
when she was alone in her room; reflection 
brought back her angry words and added bit- 
terness to her sorrow. 

A grief that is caused by another is much 
better to be borne than when we ourselves are 
the authors of our suflFerings. It is doubly 
bitter when conscience tells us that we inflic- 
ted the wound ourselves. This Retty felt when 
it was too late, and she sobbed out her sorrow 
in tears. 

Oh mother, mother what shall I do ? Ret- 
ty had never known her mother — yet always 
from childhood when she was wounded in 
spirit, would she use the tender name, as if 
the kind ear could listen, and the loving heart 
breathe comfort. " Oh mother, what shall I 
do? how could he, and I an orphan? and 
another flood of tears fell on her pillow. 

But I'll go away. Oh mother let me go 
away. I'll never see him again, never. I'll 
go — I'll go away." And Retty started from 
her couch and paced the room while she 
wound the thread of her future course. Ever 
and anon, the tears would start, but she brush- 
ed them angrily away, as if ashamed of the 
weakness they betrayed, and continued her 
walk backwards and forwards as she wove her 
scheme into a fair seeming probability. 

*^ 111 do it, I will. Aunt Rachel was al- 
ways kind though eccentric, and I know she'll 
help me; I'm sure she will, and I'll trust her. 
I can teach music, and I'll never come back 
again; I'll let him know that I don't care. 
But it was unkind ; it was cruel. Oh mother, 



mother." And despite her efforts at self con- 
trol the tears gushed anew and bitter sobs 
choked her utterance. To will and to do 
were synonymous terms with Retty. No 
sooner did thought start a project that suited 
fancy, than will carried it into execution, and 
reflection was not called into requisition until 
afterward. Retty did'nt know that two sen- 
sible thoughts before acting are much better 
than a dozen vain regrets afterward. 

" But I'll write Bob a note. I was saucy. 
I know I was provoking and I can't bear him 
to hate me quite. Yes I'll write him a note 
just to say **good bye," for I shall never see 
him again," and with the tears starting and 
dropping as she wrote, Retty finished and 
addressed her farewell letter to Bob. 

This done, she sat down at the window. 
Oh how sweet and calm was everything with- 
out. No sound broke the stillness of the twi- 
light hour, save the gentle soothing murmur 
of the brook beneath her window. Retty sat 
there long listening and dreaming, and oh how 
sad. By and by the moon came out so bright, 
BO fair, so calm, so loving, inspiring gentle 
forgiving thoughts and rebuking dark and 
angry passions. Who could nourish angry 
revengeful feelings with that sweet fdr moon 
shining down so clearly and softly. There is 
a soothing influence in moonlight. The pure 
silvery light, falling so quietly around us, 
steals upon, and awakens our better feelings, 
and seems to quell the turbulent passions that 
fight for empire* 

Retty did not make her appearance at 
breakfast next morning. Aunt Sarah had 
been away almost a week at her favourite 
bathing place — Kate had gone to join her the 
day preceding, so friend Bob had the coffee all 
to himself. He did'nt seem very well at ease, 
perhaps he had'nt quite got over last evening's 
entertainment. I don't know whether that 
disturbed him or not, but I do know that 
something did,for I saw him sal t his coffee — ^sugar 
his eggs — pour the cream over the bread and 
butter, read the newspaper wrong side up — 
kick Carlo to the other end of the room — take 
his cap and '^missle" with a look on his face 
that tasted much more of pickles than sugar 
plumbs. 

The dinner hoiar came and with it came 
Bob, and the beef &qd pudding, but Retty 
came not. Bridget came instead and placed 
Retty's note in his hand. 

** Here's a note Sir, that Miss Hetty told me 
to give to you Sir, when she was goihg away." 

Bob stared. 

'* Going away I Who's gone away ! whete 
to!" 

" Don't know Sir, she did'nt say, she only 
told me to bring her boxes down and maybe 
she would'nt come back." 

"The d-e-u-c-e she did." Bob was'nt in 
the habit of saying these naughty words, but 
somehow that one slipped out unawares. I 
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think he ought to be forgiven circumstances 
considered. 

Bridget vanished and Bob sat with the letter 
in his hand. He turned it upside down and 
down side up, inside out and outside in, and 
read it again and again, and once more and 
then repurused it, before I could gleam his 
sentiments concerning it. 

"Confound it." I could'nt tell whether 
Bob meant to confound the dinner or the let- 
ter, Retty or himself — their quarrel or his 
Moustache. (Retty called them " kiss con- 
ducters.) I think 'twas most likely the last 
thing mentioned ; for in my humble opinion 
that elegant piece of embellishment in the 
masculine physiognomy had been the real 
cause of the disturbance. 

Bob did'nt speak his thoughts aloud, so I 
had no chance of getting to know neither what 
was in the letter — nor what he thought about 
it, I only know that he did think, for he look- 
ed very intently at nothing for a quarter of an 
hour, and then I could tell by his eyes that he 
had arrived at some conclusion, for he took his 
hat, and walked out of the room as if he knew 
where he was going. 



Retty sat in the cosy little parlour of her 
quakeress aunt on the afternoon of the day 
following the events just recorded. The kind 
old lady had listened to her story and done all 
she could to soothe the irritated spirit of her 
young relative, doubting not that a few days 
would change the aspect of affairs. The mel- 
low summer sunlight gambolled abroad over 
the hills and fields, and bent over every forest 
tree, and blushing flower, with a warm golden 
caress. It was just such fin afternoon as 
makes one love to lounge on the mossy turf at 
the foot of some shady old tree, and dream 
over the happy days that used to be, when life 
was young and cares were few, and a long 
length of sunshine and happiness lay before us 
in anticipation. Aunt Rachel was taking her 
afternoon's siesta, so Retty had the snug little 
room all to herself, and she sat at the ivied 
window, plying her crotchet needle, and listen- 
ing alternately to the purr-purring of mistress 
Tabby on the hearth, and the dreamy song of 
the " bonny belted bee*' amid the flowers out- 
side. There was the shadow of a sigh on Ret- 
ty's usually bright countenance. Perhaps she 
was regretting the step she had taken so in- 
considerately. By and by she laid aside her 
work, and leaned her cheek on her hand, her 
eye fell on her bracelet — Bob's recent gifl. 
** I shall always wear it." She murmured " I 
wonder if he cares that I have gone. ^' I 
should like to know what he thinks." I must, 
write to Aunt Sarah I know she'll be sorry ; 
and dear little Charlie, I know he'll miss me : 
poor Charlie. Bat he should'nt have been so 
provoking ; I could'nt help it. I shall never 



see them again, never! and Retty bowed 
her face on her hands and the tears gushed 
anew. 

"Retty." 

Now she started. She had not seen him 
pass the window, she had not heard his knock, 
and yet it was Bob's own veritable self, mous- 
tache, and all complete, who stood before her. 
She had no time to grow cool and polite and 
dignified. She had not the power, perhaps 
not the inclination to withdraw the hand he 
had taken ; he had found her — crying too — 
and *' oh Bob I how could you.'* was all she 
could utter. 

The curtain falls at this pretty little scene. 
Reader, I have no doubt that the words spoken 
were highly interesting, but there was such a 
mingling of other sounds more interesting still, 
that I really could'nt make out anything dis- 
tinctly. I must leave it to your own inven- 
tion. After all a good quarrel is a good 
thing; quarrelling is the very salt of life, 
without it life would be stagnant — tasteless. 
If there were no quarrels there would be no 
reconciliation, and the sweetness of the latter 
doubly repays us for the bitterness of the 
former. 

It is my wish my dear— Your wishes are - 
always mine, my love — Who could endure 
such a dry, insipid, lifeless sluggish, monoto- 
nous state of existence, it would be just like 
subsisting on sea biscuits. Honey is sweetest 
when you have been tasting gall, t say hur- 
rah for a good quarrel every once in a while. 
Who likes to travel along a straight level 
smooth highwalled road, where there is noth- 
ing of vegetation to attract, and no variety to 
charm the fancy. 

I like uphill and downhill travelling, 
dashing into a tunnel every now and then, 
and going info extacies at the scene presented 
when we reach the other end. Brilliant sun- 
shine — clear blue sky — toweringhills — dashing 
waterfalls— trees — flowers — ^sparkling water— 
oh, I know. 

Here I have raised your expectation, Read- 
er, as to the termination of the Moonshiny 
Little Story ! It is, I can tell you without 
equivocation, that about a year after the 
events recorded in this narration, during a 
moonshiny conversation Bob proposed an al- 
teration in the respective situation of Retty 
and himself, and after a little hesitation and a 
proper amount of trepidation (for which there 
was'nt any occasion) Retty consented to take 
it into consideration; the result was as a 
matter of course a "tiation" followed by a 
short tour for the sake of recreation. The 
termination was a return to the old habitation 
and occupation — happiness in abundance and 
babies sufficient to stock a nation. Good bye 
Reader. 
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THOUGHTS IN PEEL PARK: 



BY THE LATB GEORGE DATIDSON. 

The world may have lost the comeliness 

That graced it at its birth, 
Yet an Eden smile of loveliness 

Still beams on our green earth. 

It lightens up that silvery lake, 

Now glistening in the gleam 
Ot yon bright orb, whose glory first 

Gave life and light to stream. 

And spread throughout creation wide, 

The vivifying powers, 
That robed the world in summer pride^ 

And strews this field with flowers. 

Then come ye toiling thousands forth, 

Your daily labour done ; 
And view these beauties of the earth, 

These glories of the sun. 

You here in sinuous paths may thread 
Green lanes and shady bowers. 

Inhaling healthful odours, spread 
From tiees and fragrant flowers. 

And oh ! ye heedless ones, come forth, 
False pleasure's cup dash down ; 

Your powers of eternal worth, 
Why madly seek to drown. 

Come here, and quaff pure pleasure's cup. 

Nor fear a base alloy ; 
Imbibe, 'twill bear your spirits up, 

Drink deep of nature's joy. 

Nor think an evanescent^thrill 

Of pleasure's all the prize. 
That waits the wanderer on this hill ; 

It health and strength supplies. 

A meet memorial this, to bear 
The worthy Statesman's name» 

AVhere grace and worth in equal share, 
Our grateful praises claim. 

Not use nor beauty only here. 

But wisdom's shrine is given ; — 
For tho' no sculptured column points 

The passer by to Heaven- 
Yet he who views this grassy lawn. 

Or marks each flowery sod, 
Must feel his spirit upward drawn. 

From these, tu Nature's God. 



ON GETTING INTO DEBT. 

BY PETER PLAINMAN. 

What a common thing it is now-a-days for 
people to run into debt I Where is there a 
person who has given his attention to this 
subject whose sense of moral right and justice 
is not considerably shocked by the alarming 
extent to which this system has extended? 
Really honest people, who always make it a 
rule to keep clear of debt, and those who have 
never been in a bit of business on their own 
account, have but a very faint idea of the en- 
ormous number of people there are who are 
over head and ears in debt. Does any one 
dispute this, let him ask old Mrs. Nip Currant, 
who keeps the comer shop where he is accus- 
tomed to buy his halfpennyworth of pipes, if 
such is not the case. If you are not satisfied 
with the testimony of one person, ask your 
tailor, your butcher, your grocer ; ask one or 
two of your friends who are small shopkeepers, 
and you will soon receive an answer in the 
afilrmative, accompanied, in most cases, with a 
mournful shake of the head. In fact the evil 
is so extensively carried on that there are large 
numbers of men itrho make a living for them- 
selves, in whole or in part, by going about from 
house to house, collecting debts; and dimning 
letters can be bought at the Stationers at so 
much a dozen. It is a shocking state of things 
when it comes to be looked into. 

How many poor tradesmen are there who 
are nearly hampered to death in consequence 
of not being able to get their accotmts in? It 
is all very fine for a man calling himself a 
gentleman, to walk into a tailor's shop, choose 
his cloth, order his suit of clothes, hurry the 
poor tailor to get them done, and then forget 
to call and pay for them until the clothes are 
ever so much worn. 

This calls to my mind a little anecdote about 
a tradesman being accosted by a gentleman 
whom he met in the street, in the following 
manner — 

" Weil John, how is it that you have never 
asked me for the payment of my account ?** 

** Oh, sir," says John, " I never ask a gen- 
tleman for his account !" 

^*What? never ask a gentleman for his 
account? Well, how do you do then ?" 

" Well," he says, " I wait awhile, then if 
he does not pay I find he is not a gentleman, 
and then I ask him.^' 

Don't you see, John took no man to be a 
gentleman unless he paid his account without 
being asked for it 1 A very sensible conclusion 
too. How many shopkeepers are there who 
are almost at their wits end how to get on from 
day to day, in consequence of people getting 
their goods and never paying for them 1 This 
is more particularly the case with people in 
small businesses in poor neighbourhoods. 

Then there are dress makers and bonnet 
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Makers, who cannot get paid for their work and 
trimmings, and poor folks that sell coals by 
retail, milkmen, coal agents, and hundreds of 
travelling packmen, who could all tell their 
tales of woe about people they want money of, 
and can't get a farthing. Is it not a shocking 
state of things P How much better are those 
people who can pay and wont, than men who 
get their living by robbing people on the high- 
way ? When you are spoken to by persons of 
the latter character, you know what is their 
intention, and act accordingly ; but when per- 
sons come into your shop to buy goods you 
naturally expect that they intend to pay for 
them according to agreement. Alas ! how 
often does it turn out that they are only rob- 
bers in disguise. The excuses that people 
make for not being able to pay for their things, 
would fill a volume. Everybody, before the 
poor shopkeeper or dealer. Poor-rate man 
rent man, fine toggery to go on a cheap trip 
or any sort of an excuse, rather than pay as 
they ought to do. Look what « large number 
of cases are constantly brought before the 
County Court. Jf there are any of our readers 
at all sceptic^} let them attend for an hour or 
so some day when they have time to spare, 
and they will soon get their eyes opened. The 
proceedings are enough to astonish any one. 

No person could listen to the cases there 
brought forward, without being fully impressed 
with the idea that large numbers of people use 
half their wits how to get into debt, and the 
other half how to avoid paying. 

Is it not a hard case think you for a person 
to work hard for years, to use the greatest 
self-denial, to practise the strictest economy, 
in order to scrape together a few pounds 
to begin shopkeeping with, and then to be 
robbed of it by a lot of people whose only 
ambition is to go about from one shop to 
another, getting all ever they can and then 
leaving them. There are a number of people 
who are always ready to pounce upon a new 
beginner, as a wolf pounces upon a lamb. 
They take every advantage of their ignorance 
and their innocence. It is a game that they 
are so expert in, their tongues are so oily, and 
their manner so bewitching, that no one who 
hjis not been taken in by such like people before, 
can prevent them getting into their debt. To 
such a length are such proceedings as these 
indulged in by many families, that their house 
is almost continually besieged by persons of all 
sorts of callings coming to dun. Grocers, 
tailors, coal agents, milk-men, furniture deal- 
ers, pack-men in numbers, shoe makers, school 
masters, even to poor men who go through the 
streets with their donkey and cart hawking 
pots, to the chimney sweep for sweeping the 
chimney. 

Now don't say this is all gammon, the 
writer has more than one such in his mind's 
eye, and could give you chapter and verse, if 
such a thing could be permitted. In fact it 



would not be a difficult task to prove that 
there are such characters in almost every 
neighbourhood. 

Now just let us inquire what it is that 
causes people to run into debt. No doubt 
drink is the cause in a great many cases. 
Heads of families who are fond of the " dear 
cratur,** will do anything or sacrifice anything, 
rather than go without it. It would seem as 
if spme of them had a fire in their throat that 
could not be quenched. Another cause is 
pride ; it is a fearful thing is pride, especially 
poverty/ pride. What is there more detestable 
in the eyes of every really sensible person, than 
to see a person in an actual state of poverty, 
full of pride ? When it once takes right 
possession of the heart, what is there people 
will not do in order to satisfy their desires ? 
They will pinch their bellies, run into debt, 
lie, scheme, cheat — yes, and sometimes even 
steal. Oh, dear reader, whatever you do guard 
against pride. What are we poor suffering 
mortals that we should be so mighty particular 
in decorating this vile body of ours ? Docs 
this decoration do us one particle of real ser- 
vice ? Does it make us more intelligent ? Is 
it a safeguard against suffering and pain ? 
Does it render us more acceptable in the sight 
of our maker ? Does it really makd us some- 
thing better than we should be if we were 
merely clad in plain attire 1 Not one bit ! 
The only thing it does is to gratify our vanity. 
What a pity it is that people don't take a 
greater pride in improving the mind, than 
adorning the body. If they would only try it 
they would find it much more to their own 
advantage. 

The next thing which causes people to run 
into debt is their bad disposition. They can't 
find in their heart to pay honestly for what 
they get. They are void of every feeling of 
honour and integrity. Instead of working 
and striving honestly for their own mainte^ 
nance, they are determined to be partly kept 
by some one else. In many instances they 
are indolent, slothful, and extravagent. In 
fact, they are ^ood for nothing. They are a 
pest to the neighbourhood they live in. 

Compare the three classes of persons above 
mentioned, with the honest part of our towns- 
people — with all those who pay their accounts 
regular — who pay justly and honestly for 
every thing they get — who walk through the 
street with their head up, and their face toward 
heav'en, as God intended man should walk. 
When they meet you, they can look you in 
the face, and not pass you with their head 
down like a thief. There is no pleasure so 
great to an honest man as the consciousness of 
being clear of debt. It is an unspeakable 
pleasure, such as those people who don't pay 
their debts, can never feel. 

If you happen to have two or three honest 
people about you as neighbours, observe how 
different they are to those of your neighbours 
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vfho run into debt. They may not wear such 
fine clothes, but mind you what they have are 
their own, that is the beauty of it. You don't 
see so many Scotchmen call — and if you take 
notice they are not always coming^to borrow, 
no ! what they have they make it serve. If 
they have little coming in they make little do. 
If through want of work or any other misfor- 
tune, they are obliged to incur a little debt ; 
they will never rest until they have cleared it 
off when trade improves. An honest man 
though he be as poor as Lazarus, is a king 
compared with a fine dandy stuck-up sort of a 
man, who mind's nothing but being fine at 
other peopIe^s expense. What can be more 
pleasing than to hear a hard-working poor man 
scold his wife, for not being sufficiently par- 
ticular about paying people what she owes 
them ; and to see him. strike his hand upon 
the table, and to say, " you are not like me ; 
I would go ten miles to pay any one six- 
pence." Ah ! reader, that is a disposition 
ivorth imitating. There is nothing like it. 
When you have any dealings with such a man 
as that, you feel confidence in him. 

Talk about reform ! this is the kind of 
reform that is wanted ! It would take a good 
scholar indeed to form anything like a correct 
estimate of the great good that would result, 
from a thorough change in this direction. 
Whatever may be a person's professions, either 
in religion, or otherwise ; it is all a sham, un- 
less he makes it a point of duty " to owe no 
man anything but love !" 



HYMN. 



BY THOMAS RAWSON TAYLOR. 

(Not published in his Remains.) 

There was a time when children sung 
The Saviour's praise with sacred glee, 
And all the hills of Judah rung 
With their exulting Jubilee. 

Oh ! to have joined their rapturous songs, 
And swelled their sweet hosannas high, 
And blessed him with our feeble tongues, 
As He — the Man of Grief— went by. 

But Christ is now a glorious King, . 
And angels in His presence bow : 
The humble songs that ^we can sing, 
Oh ! will He, can He, hear them now ? 

He can, He will, He loves to hear 

The notes which babes and sucklings raise; 

Jesus, we come with trembling fear ; 

Oh ! teach our hearts and tongues thy praise. 

We join the hosts around Thy throne, 
Who once, like we, the desert trod ; 
And thus we make their song our own^ — 
" Hosanna to the Son of God !•• 



HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, BRADFORD, 

From its commencement in 1753.* 

PART I. 

The Church under Mr. Crabtree. 

Thr Baptist Church at Bradford was com- 
menced by some members of the Churches at 
Bawden and Haworth. In 1751 several per- 
sons met for worship in the house of a pious 
female, of the name of Elizabeth Frankland, 
at Manningham, near Bradford. In the 
following year, these brethem, whose names 
are not preserved, and who have long since 
gone to their reward, invited Mr. Smith of 
Wainsgate, Mr. Hartley of Haworth, and Mr, 
Lord of Bacup, in Lancashire, who is reputed 
to have been a very popular minister in his 
day, to preach once a quarter in Manningham, 
now a large township adjoining Bradford. 
Their labours were successful, and eight per- 
sons received ih« gospel and were baptized. 

At this time Williain Crabtree was recom- 
mended as an acceptable {Treacher, or in the 
quaint language of the times, n« ^< one whom 
the Lord bad cut out for a minister." This 
distinguished man was bom December 3rd, 
1720, in the township of Wads worth, near 
Halifax, then a wild and uncivilized district, 
and where the Gospel of Christ had scarcely 
penetrated. He was left an orphan at a very 
early age, and would have fallen to the care of 
the parish, had not some relatives taken com- 
passion upon him, and by their kindness be 
was taught to weave. At the age of seventeen 
he was left without restraint, and became his 
own master. In company with a number of 
profligate young men, he pursued a course of 
dissipation and crime ; swearing and drunken- 
ness were his habitual practices, and to them 
he added theft, abstracting yam, which was 
the property of his employers. He says ** that 
when the Lord opened his eyes, it was the sin 
of theft that lay nearest his heart." He bor- 
rowed ten pounds and made restitution to 
those he had defrauded, and worked night and 
day, until he had repaid the amount. Tho' 
conscience thus strove mightily with him, and 
rebuked him for his sins, he relapsed again and 
again — one evening he had joined his compan- 
ions, they played at cards, and drank until 
two or three in the morning, he found that his 
money, ten or twelve shillings had been spent. 
He had only twopence lefl. He ran into the 

• Through the kindness of Mr. Henry Dow- 
son, we are able to lay before our readers an 
abridged History of the first Baptist Church 
Westgate. The memory of many an old 
Bradibrdian will revert to the days when the 
beloved and venerable Dr. Steadman was an 
honour and a blessing to our good old town, 
and they will we are sure, read this record 
with pleasure. 
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fields and cried in the deepest anguish, and 
here made the strongest tow that he would 
reform and become a sober man. And, now 
to him, as to many a determined and hardened 
sinner, God revealed the riches of his grace in 
Christ Jesus. He was invited to hear Mr. 
Grimshaw of Haworth, an eminent and most 
useful minister of the Church of England. At 
first he declined, but a thought passed his 
mind, like a gentle whisper of mercy, ^ Go, it 
can do thee no harm.** The subject of the 
discourse was the Prodigal Son ; in the ezpla* 
nation of the parable the preacher said, '* that 
one 8%n would destroy a soul as well as a 
thousand" That sentence struck conviction 
to his heart, and drove him almost to despair, 
— but he "obtained mercy," and the poor 
Halifax weaver, became first a member, and 
then a deacon of the Baptist Church, Wains- 
gate, near Halifax. Here, Mr. Richard Smith 
laboured for a considerable time. His minis- 
try seems to havo been of great benefit to Mr. 
Crabtree, and also to Mr. Hartley, who was 
afterwards Pastor of the Church at Haworth. 
Instructed in *^ the way of God more perfect- 
ly," he began to preach, — among other places 
he visited Bradford, and in November 17^3, 
received a call to the ministry, and an applica- 
tion was made to the church at Wainsgate for 
his dismission. 

To this invitation Mr. Crabtree responded. 
It is said, that his first sermon at Bradford,^ was 
from Acts x.' 29, ^ Therefore came I unto you 
without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent for; 
I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent 
for meV* Mr. Crabtree commenced his minis- 
try with great anxiety and spiritual conflict. 

it seems indeed to be the frequent course of 
God in his dealings with his servants whom he 
designs for eminent usefulness to prepare them 
by extraordinary trials, and to humble them 
by discipline before he exhales them. 

December 4, 1753.— The church at Brad- 
ford was formed, consisting of twenty three 
members, and on the following day Mr. Crab- 
tree was ordained. Mr. Richard Smith of 
Wainsgate. Mr. Hartley of Haworth, and 
Mr. Henry Lord of Bacup, officiated on both 
occasions. 

The infant church met for some time in a 
private house — this becoming inconveniently 
crowded, a place of dissoluteness called ^^ the 
Cock Pit/' situated near the end of Thornton 
Road, was engaged and occupied for divine 
worship; the good people exulting greatly 
that they had dispossessed Satan of a portion 
of his dominions, and raised the standard of 
the cross in their midst. So poor were our 
friends at this time, that they could not aiford 
to procure benches for their sanctuary, and 
*'the old women wended their way thither 
with their stools under their arms." 

In this place however^ God distinguishingly 
blessed his word. It became necessary in 
1765, to build. The worldly circumstances of 



the church seem to have improved, for ^100, 
then considered a large sum, was cheerfully 
subscribed for a place of worship. The top of 
Westgate, the highest part of the town, was 
selected for the site. A building capable of 
holding 400 or 500 people, and now the School 
Room of the present Chapel, was completed. 
There the truth was proclaimed boldly and 
with power. It was a *' light shining in a dark 
place." " It was a city set upon a hill." 
" There the tribes went up, the tribes of the 
Lord to the testimony of Israel to give thanks 
»nto the name of the Lord." 

In the beginning of 1755, Mr. Crabtree vis- 
ited London, and was received with fraternal 
kindness by the ministers and churches there. 
His appeal for assistance towards the chapel 
was met with liberality. Dr. Gill, whose 
name will be held in veneration to the end of 
time by all who can appreciate learning, piety, 
and orthodox sentiment, gave him his valuable 
assistance, and the use of his pulpit. For 
several years the church under Mr. Crabtree's 
care flourished and increased. In June 1767, 
an association of Baptist Churches was formed 
in Bradford, consisting of Wainsgate, Sunder- 
land, Whitehaven, Haworth, Rawden, Bacup, 
Liverpool and Bradford. From the records of 
this Association we find that eighteen were 
added to the Church of Bradford in that year, 
and in the following y ear forty. 

On the 26th February, 1758, John Faw- 
cett, afterwards the Rev. Dr. Fawcett, came 
before the church at Bradford as a candidate 
for Christian fellowship. He was baptized on 
the 11th of March, and admitted a member. 
The following is the entry in Mr. Crabtree's 
memoranda. ** This day John Fawcett gave 
in a very satisfactory account to the church of 
the Lord's dealings with his soul, and was 
judged a fit subject for Church fellowship." 
This excellent man was soon after called to 
the ministry, in which he laboured for 24 
years with great success, and left behind him 
many valuable works, — amongst these may be 
mentioned, a Commentary on the Bible, the 
result of great research and industry, and 
richly embued with pious sentiments; and an 
Essay on Anger, for which George III. thank- 
ed the writer in very flattering terms. One of 
the Dr's. sermons delivered at Bradford at the 
Association in 1810, is still vividly remembered 
by those who heard it, and still survive. The 
preacher had just completed his 70th year, 
and had recently experienced a heavy domes- 
tic bereavement. He entered the pulpit with 
unusual perturbation, and anxiety and with a 
faltering voice read for his text, " Behold this 
day I am going the way of all the earth." 
Josh, xxiii. 14. He first rivetted the attention 
of a large congregation by the appropriateness 
and interest of the subject, and speedily mel- 
ted them into tears. The strong emotion that 
pervaded the assembly has seldom been equal- 
led, perhaps never surpassed. 
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Mr. Crabtree's itinerant labours were exten- 
sive and laborious. He was for some time 
accustomed to preach, on stated evenings, at 
Farsley and Calverley— populous villages to 
the east of Bradford. Many, who thus heard 
him, attended his ministry on the Lord's day, 
and a number of persons, who received the 
truth, were baptized. In 1777 it was deemed 
desireable to erect a chapel at Farsley, and in 
March 1780, the church was formed j thirty 
members being dismissed from Bradford at the 
time. The separation was at first objected to 
by Mr. Crabtree (for which weakness the good 
man may be pardoned,) but he afterwards 
consented, and took part in the services of the 
occasion. It is interesting to add, that the 
first Pastor, Mr William Roe, was called to 
the work of the ministry by the church at 
Bradford. It also, a short time afler, sent out 
two other brethern to the work. Mr. Beatson, 
formerly an Independent minister, who, being 
baptized, settled at Sutton, in Craven, and 
afterwards removed to Hull — and Mr. William 
Shaw, who became pastor of the Baptist 
Church, CoUingham, where he laboured with 
great success for a period f>f thirty years. The 
late respected pastor of the church at 
Farsley, Rev. Jonas Foster, who has for a 
period of thirty years held, with honour and 
usefulness, the pastorate, was also a member of 
the church under Dr. Steadman's care. 

The church at Bradford still increased; 
every new off-shoot seemed only to give en- 
larged strengUi and beauty to the parent stem. 
The congregation required a more ample 
building for worship. In 1782 the chapel was 
erected, which then contained about 700 per- 
sons, and, by repeated enlargements, has 
reached its present magnitude. The altera- 
tions have been extensive, but there is enough 
of the original remaining to secure its iden- 
tity. 

Towards the close of 1791, Mr. Crabtree 
was called to sustain a heavy bereavement in 
the loss of his excellent wife. She died in the 
peace and faith of the gospel, and Dr. Fawcett 
preached a funeral discourse, the closing para- 
graph of which is so creditable to the memory 
of the departed, and the heart of the preacher, 
that we transcribe it. It was addresEed to the 
widower — ** You, my aged brother, and fellow 
labourer, have lost a faithful and affectionate 
wife. You have been happy in her society for 
nearly thirty-six years. God has blessed your 
ministrations, as the means of forming her to 
a meetness fori the land of rest and peace. 
She has been your sympathizing companion in 
all your tribulations. She is now gone where 
you long to be. The trial is heavy upon you 
in your declining years; much more heavy 
than any can imagine who have not been tried 
in the same way. Two things ought to allevi- 
ate your sorrow ; — The happy end of your 
dear partner — and the prospect of your being 
speedily re-united to part no more for ever. 



God grant you his sovereign support ! May 
your few remaining days be crowned with use- 
fulness, honour, and tranquility, till you finish 
your work, and enter into the joy of your 
Lord.'* 

The remainder of his days witnessed his in- 
creasing infirmities. He, however, was able to 
attend to the House of God, and, occasionally, 
to take a public part in the devotional exer- 
cises. In his 89th year he preached twice, in 
a way which revived in the minds of his friends 
the remembrance of his past pulpit efforts. 
An aged member of the church, still surviving, 
remembers distinctlj', one of these occasions, 
and the appropriate text selected — *' The Lord 
hath chastened me sore, but he hath not given 
me over unto death." 

He still held occasional intercourse with his 
people, manifesting, amidst the decay of his 
natural powers, a strong faith, eminent spiritu- 
ality, and a peaceful waiting for his departure. 
The time had now come that he should go 
hence, and on the 14th of February, 1811, in 
the 91st year of his age, he was called to his 
reward. He retired to rest as usual, and, with- 
out disturbing any of his family, it was found 
in the morning, that the Master had come, 
and called for him, and that his sanctified 
spirit had gone to glory. It did not appear 
that there had been any struggle with the last 
enemy. He literally " fell asleep." *♦ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace." A beautiful 
illustration of the prophet language '* He shall 
enter into peace, they shall rest in their beds, 
each one walking in his uprightness." 

Devout men carried him to his grave ; many 
of his brethren in the ministry followed his 
remains, and the Rev. Wm. Steadman, who, 
for several years, had been his successor in the 
pastorate, and the Rev. Thomas Langdon of 
Leeds, addressed the assembly on this solemn 
occasion. Dr. Fawcett, at Mr. Crabtree^s 
request, who, it seems, selected both the 
preacher and the> text, delivered the funeral 
discourse from Psm. xvii. 15, " As for me, I 
will behold thy face in righteousness : I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness." 

It is difficult to pronounce an eulogy upon 
such a character as Mr. Crabtree. We must 
remember that he was called to the ministry 
without any training or early advantages. 

His sermons — the outlines of »any of 
which are preserved in his writings, were 
distinguished by scriptural sentiments, labo- 
rious thought, and clearness of illustration. 
That which he wanted in eloquence and 
adornment, was more than compensated by 
solidity and faithfulness. '* He was a work- 
man, needing not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.*- And considering 
his scanty opportunities for reading and infor- 
mation, his pulpit exercises had a marvellous 
variety. — " As a good householder, he brought 
out of the treasury things new and old." 
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HOLYROOD PALACE AND AULD 

REEKIE. 

With awe-8truck thought, and pitying teaxM, 

I view that noble stately dome, 
Where Scotia's Kings of other years, 

Fam'd heroes 1 had their royal home. 

We all went to Holyrood, the ancient residence 
of Scottish Royalty — it is a handsome though 
antiquated building. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting relic it contains is the bed of Mary^ 
Queen of Scots, and the closet where the 
murderers of Rizzio surprised and dispatched 
their victim. Stains are still shown at the 
door of this apartment said to be produced by 
the blood of the murdered man. The largest 
room in the palace is the picture gallery, which 
contains 106 portraits of the Scottish kings, 
but in a very barbarous style of art. Of the 
abbey of Holyrood nothing remains but the 
mouldering ruins of the chapel, where Charles 
the First was crowned. In it are interred 
several kings of Scotland, and other illustrious 
persons, amongst them Lord Darnley. 

Leaving Holyrood, not without regret, we 
returned by way of the Canongate, one of 
the oldest and tnost densely populated streets 
in Edinburgh, and much frequented by tourists 
and sight-seers on account of its historical 
associations. But the scene from Holyrood 
was changed from past misfortunes to present 
miseries — such a number of drunken people 
we met. Nay, I have not got the better of it 
yet. There was one poor woman as black as 
a sweep with dirt, and a poor little sickly baby 
in her arms, that looked so pale and wan I am 
sure it will not live long. She was coming 
out of a whiskey-BhoJ), and^was kissing and 
fondling it — ^but under her cloak I spied the 
bottle. She went into a miserable-looking 
doorway, and had to crouch to get in, it was so 
low. I dare say in another half hour she 
would be beating the little creature she was 
kissing a minute before, and it made me sad 
to think of it. 

These Scotch are a strange people with all 
their church going and show of religion. They 
tell you these poor wretches are Irish — that 
may be — but still I must confess that in my 
few rambles in this city, I have seen more 
wretchedness and drunkenness than ever I saw 
in England, or during a two years' residence 
on the Continent. It is surprising that in this 
capital, so noted for education and everything 
that tends to refine and elevate the mind, that 
we should meet so many degraded creatures. 
On new year's day last I counted no fewer 
than sixteen dnmken people between the Royal 
terrace and Claremont street ; and on a Sunday 
how very different, the streets are so quiet and 
orderly, the very chimnies seem afraid to smoke 
for the very good reason that most of the peo- 
ple, and we poor school girls, are obliged to 
put up with a cold dinner on that day. 

The above Is part of a letter from a School Girl 
in Edinburgh.— £.B, 



A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY JONATHAN THREESCORE. 

As I was sitting the other day in what serves 
me for a library, I happened to take up a vol- 
ume of Charles Lamb, to find in his society 
half an hour's amusement and recreation. 
Turning over the pages with the air of a sati- 
ated epicure, my eye fell upon a long-loved 
passage of John Woodvil, and half aloud I 
read to myself the familiar lines which 
Godwin, the novelist, having found extracted 
anonymously, searched all the early English 
poets to find, of course in vain. — 

" To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amorist, with glowing eyeSj 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him 
With all his fires and travelling glories round 

^^™' • • » « 

Sometimes outstretched in very idleness, 

Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 

To watch the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they 

fare. 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with 

corn. 
Filched from the careless Amalthrea's horn ; 
And how the wood-berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth hath naught 

beside, 
To answer their small wants. 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop and gaze, then turn they know not 

why. 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree. 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be." 

It was the middle of June when the incessant 
stir of town life grows most unbearable, and as 
I read, the sights and sounds of the country 
seemed to pour in upon me, filling the soul 
with their beloved associations. Quiet glades, 
leafy thickets, silver streams, the hay-makers 
with their sun«bumt faces, the blue hills, the 
fresh green grass, and the unstained sky rushed 
before my eyes in endless variety ; while the 
chirping of birds, the babbling of brooks, and 
the roar of distant waters, haunted my ears 
like a half-remembered song. At length these 
wandering fancies grew into desires, and an 
indescribable longing seized me, such as that 
of the Ithacans returning from Troy, when 
they cried — " We will rest, and not journey 
more ;•• or as that of the way-worn and dispir- 
ited Ten Thousand, when looking down from 
the heights above Trebizonde, they caught 
sight of the rolling waves which were to bear 
them home, and shouted, ^* The sea ! The 
sea! 

I was weary with a long days work, so in 
this frame I fell asleep. 

Ten minutes after the servant brought me a 
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letter, by the evening post. It was from Tom 
Stevrart, an old friend of mine, settled com- 
foitably, twelve miles out of town. 

^' Go and spend a couple of days with him t" 
said I, " the very thing !- 

In less than four and twenty hours I was 
at Woodbury lodge, with Tom, his wife and 
daughters, all buzzing round me. 

It would be useless to attempt to set up 
Woodbury lodge as a model of architectural 
propriety. Now-a-days it is deemed neces- 
sary that every country house be built accord- 
ing to the most approved principles of taste, 
but forty years ago such notions were not so 
universal, and classical elegance was often 
sacrificed to comfort. Thus it happens that 
Woodbury lodge is a good'Sized, plain build- 
ing, in a sort of mild Italian style, with 
plate^glass windows down to the ground, all 
manner of crooked chimneys on the roof, a 
Gothic portico grown over with clematis, and 
a Grecian temple in the garden, which serves 
as a summer-house. Grotesque and tasteless 
as the whole appears, that Grecian temple is 
no bad retreat on a hot summer afternoon, 
and most comfortably is it fitted up with all 
things necessary for lounging, reading, med- 
itating, or, for those who like it, smoking. 
The portico, too^ with a couple of arm-chaixs 
placed in it is pleasant in the cool of the 
evening, and conmiands a view of the river 
as far as Chertsey, while though it would 
sadly discord with any poetic description of 
the place, it is to me an additional comfort 
of no slight advantage, that not a single one 
of those crooked chimneys is addicted to 
smoking, or otherwise annoying the public. 
The house on the whole, is cheerftil and 
airy, without any magnificence. None of 
the rooms would seat a large company, and 
my friend's means admit of no splendour in 
fitting up, yet there are tolerable pictures on 
the walls, mostly prints and water-colours, 
plenty of easy chairs, the books and period- 
icals of the day, though in no great profiision, 
and such society as furnishes to a retired old 
bachelor pleasures far beyond those which 
attend 'Hhe chairs and thrones of civic 
power.** 

As for the inhabitants, we shall see better 
what they are like by and by. To draw up 
anithetical characters, setting forth how many 
contradictory virtues and vices they united, 
and abounding with loUhs and withwia. All 
this may be very well for romance or history, 
but it is not at all in my way. I have no 
skill in portrait-painting — all I can do is 
what the philosopher does — let them paint 
themselves. It will be enough for the present 
to say that Tom Stewart has a wife, now no 
longer young, but comely, energetic, and 
merrier than ever, three daughters varying in 
age from fifteen to twenty-two, and an only 
son who has already reached the mature age 
of twelve. 



Tom I knew more than fifteen yean ago, 
when he and I were both young* Ah ! 
woeful when I He was then only an articled 
clerk in a London attorneys office, and I— - 
but perhaps I was good then as now. What 
he is at business I do not know, though I 
believe he knows what sharp practice is, but 
out of office-hours, he is the pleasantest fellow 
in the world to talk to, to listen to, to drop, in 
for an hour in the evening, or to spend two 
days with in the country. 

It was growing late when I reached Wood- 
bury lodge, so all I did that night was to get 
comfortably settled, chat for an hour or two 
after supper and go to bed. 

Next morning I was up with the lark, 
(which I suppose to mean any time from five 
to nine) and after a short stroll, presented 
myself at the breakfast table soon after 
eight. 

Now as Tom was to take a holiday, he was 
obliged to shut himself up for an hour or 
more after breakfast, to receive letters, write 
others, and despatch pressing business in 
general. I, too, had work befbre me, for 
we cannot all be gentlemen, even on a fine 
day in the country. The ladies had as they 
always have, matters of their own to attend 
to, and as for Tom fMnor he rushed away 
to prepare certain fishing-tackle which was 
everything to him at the moment. In fact, 
the word was oha»un a son metier^ so without 
much being said about it, the company dis- 
solved by mutual consent, and the day began 
busily enough, for a holiday. 

But in a short time all this was over, and 
now master Tom re-appeared, brandishing 
with the intensest glee, three or four rods, a 
landing net, and hooks, leads, floats, reels 
and bait without end. Strapped to his 
shoulders was a capacious creel, round his 
hat were hair-lines, gut, sinkers, and flies, and 
in his pockets — ^but 'tis in vain, not even a 

'< Thousand tonguen^ 
A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs** 

could chronicle their contents. The whole 
apparatus was enough, in skilful hands, to 
have emptied of their fish, all the rivers which 
the Swan of Thames traversed in his memor- 
able wherry, yet alas, untrained as we were^ 
the only result was — but I am anticipating. 

Rushing across the garden Tom led us 
(namely the girls and myself,) to a stream at 
the bottom of the grounds, which had been 
at that point deepened into a pool, and 
stocked with fish. Here unfastening an old 
punt which was chained up under the willowiL 
he worked away at the pole till he had 
brought it round, then thrust us in, and 
pushed off with a vigour that nearly capsized 
the whole party. 

** 1 suppose, Tom," said Ellen, his eldest 
lifter, ''you dont mean us to stand hera 
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like horaes in a feny-boat while you fish P" 

But Tom, like a wary general* would not 
disconcert his plans for a little ignorant criti- 
cism. Pushing along, without answering a 
word, he led us by and by to an opening in 
the willows, where we could see three chairs 
on the grass at the waters* edge, placed there 
by his provident care, before the expedition 
started. In a minute or two the ladies were 
seated, and we were off again. Tom now cast 
anchor, and with many warnings as to the 
nature of the charge we were undertaking, 
passed a rod to each of us, and began fishing 
with the utmost perseveiance and skill. 

Ten minutes were passed without a word. 
Then the whisper went round *' Fannys got a 
bite I" The float was half sunk in the water, 
so gently raising the line an inch or two, to 
make sure of her prey, she then jerked it 
triumphantly into the air, and displayed to 
our admiring eyes a neat bundle of sedge, 
which had been quietly floating down the 
stream when thus interrupted. Oh ! the peals 
of laughter, laughter inextinguishable, that 
followed! The whole neighbourhood rang, 
the willows quivered, the frightened fish 
retired far from the spot, and as for Tom — 
who can describe the contortions of his real or 
assumed mirth—how he danced, and writhed, 
and screamed, and held his breath till his eyes 
were ready to start ftom his head — how the 
punt shook beneath him, and how at last he 
fairly cried with laughing ? Then it all sud- 
denly stopped. 

Every one, all at once, by an inevitable 
revolution, grew graver than ever. Our cap- 
tain was the first to rally, and soon became as 
boisterous as ever. Fishing in one sense of 
the word, that is to say oatohing fish, was out 
of the question, but no one minded that, so 
we let the lines hang into the water, pretended 
to feel bites, scattered crumbs, and carried on 
all the show of most exciting' sport. Tom led 
the way in these diversions, and having at 
length managed to hook one foolish gudgeon, 
that should have known better, his delight 
knew no bounds. He clapped his hands, 
stood up and rocked the punt with his feet, 
till the water poured in over the edge, and 
called us again and again to witness his mar- 
vellous skOl and fortune. 

''Tom is in his element! said Mary, 
quietly. 

Just then a movement, more vigorous than 
the rest, made him lose his balance, and 
before any one could prevent, he fell over into 
the water with a mighty splash, disappeared 
for an instant, and was then discovered strug- 
gling to the shore, out of breath, and com- 
pletely drenched. 

'^ Tom f« in his element I** said I. 

(C<mclu9ton next Month*) 



SIR HUGH DE PUDSEY : A BALLAD. 

COPIBO FROM AN OLD M.S.S. 

Sir Hugh de Pudsey he has gone 

A hunting on his way; 
Attended by his trusty Friends, 

Esquires and Ladies gay. 
And through the woods of Calverley, 

The dales and hills around. 
Were heard the shouts of Hunters bold. 

The clang of Horn and Hound. 

A Fox — 'twas said a Witch, who ought 

Alive to be inhum'd; 
Who at divers times and places oft 

Had various shapes assumed; 
Sometimes a Cat, or Dog 'twas seen, 

Fox, Goose, Hare, Sow, or Rabbit, 
Such the effect of evil ways. 

And cruelty of habit. 

The Fox was rais'd — the Tally ho! 

Along the Welkin rung; 
And close upon his bounding steps. 

The Hounds and Horsemen hung. 
And oer the Moors he took his flight 

Like lightening swift along; 
The Horsemen thundering in his rear, 

Still nearer to him throng. 

Till in the Woods of Pudsey Huff, 

Near to the Wrenkling Stone ; 
The Fox was caught— and there expird 

With dismal shriek and moan. 
Then straight Sir Hugh, mid shouts of joy, 

Invited Great and Small; 
To Join the Banquet feast prepar*d 

At Pudseys Ancient Hall. 

A noble place it was I ween. 

And stood upon the moor; 
Large Orchards filled with choicest fruit, 

And lions at the door; 
And Mermaids too were carved in stone, 

Devices few could name; 
For he was lovd and known to be 

A man of mighty fame. 

The massive Tables groan-d with Food, 

Of good old English store; 
Which when the Rich had fed — the rest 

Was given to the poor. 
And songs of mirth and joy arose, 

Amid both Great and Small; 
For then — 'twas welcome every one, 

At Pudseys Ancient Hall. 

Sir Hugh he died — and all were Sold, 

His Mansion and Domains; 
And little of their former State, 

Or Grandeur now remains. 
The place is scarcely known, alas, 

The ground on which it stood; 
It now appears — an aged Pile 

Of Mortar, Stone, and Wood. 
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T'SPICEY MAN 



A PICTUR, 
BE A YORKSHUR LIKENASS TAKER. 



A two month sin ur moar thear coom 
Ta lodge wi Widda Blan, 

A fella nawn to't lads abaht 
By't name o*t Spicej Man. 



A grandur spiffer lewkin chap 
'Twur ne'er yur luck ta meet ; 

He lewkt just like a gentleman 
At atm'd boath sides o*t street. 



A white hat trim'd wi crape he ware. 

An velvet-coUar'd coyt. 
An walk'd, begow, as stiff and streyt 

As if he'd s^ollu'd t'pojt 



His hair hang daan like rattan tails 

Below his beng up hat, 
An spraated ah't fro t'uvvor lip 

I't manner of a cat. 



Gowld rings, an studs, an walkin cane, 
An watchguard crossin t'brest, 

Set off this iurst o* gentlemen 
I't furst o't feshun drest. 



T'owd wives coom aht o't haase to glore 
At t'man an t'duds an t*stick, 

An childer threng i mischief cut 
As if they'd seen owd Nick. 



Poar beggars mungin cowd pottate 
Or singin sengs'it street, 

Nip't inta ginnils an wur dumb 
Wol he gate aht o't seet. 



Young lassus tluther'd raand him oft 

Ta hear his meyly blab, 
An cabmen tuch'd ther shiny hats 

An called aht *^ cab, sir, cab.*' 

Bud wot he wor, or wot he did, 
Cap't t^moast o fowk abaht ; 

T'skoilmaiater try'd by't rule o three, 
Bud cuddant mak it aht. 



They axt t'owd sowger wot he thowt — 

T'owd sowger gav a groan, 
An sed at thame at kept a shop 

Ud freat wen he wur goan. 



Bet Backbite called him t-market quack, 

An sed ot ony day 
Shoo'd bet a craan he'd popt an drunk 

His tapeworms an his tray. 



Bud Susy Widethroit, at beleng'd 

Ta quite anuther set, 
Sed t'Queen ed send him, just ta see 

Ha wurkin fowk wur tret. 



An ut shoo'd order'd t'warkhaase poar» 

At awthur wurks ur lakes, 
Ta wear the varry best o tloas 

An get ther ale an stakes : 



An Badgers wur ta sell o tick 

Ta deacent honist men, 
An thame o*t threatened law for debt 

Mud goa to't hoil thersen. 



Fur workin fowk ed wurkt ta long, 
An grown quite thin an gont. 

An dropt ther sweaat like rain ot ground, 
Wol nobedy thowt nowt on't. 



T'owd Quakeriss i't koil-skep hat 
At lived i Dobson coart 

And seld ut moofins, set him dahn 
Fur one o't better soart, 



An t'butcher sided wi't owd lass. 
Fur when he made a bid, 

He ax't Air six ur nine monthr tick 
As t'rest o*t gentry did. 



He bantured t*profit8 daan ta nowt 
Wi brass i't face fur ivver; 

Gate iyvery cut it carkiss weighed, 
Then bowt four aance o* liver. 



Sum teld us he'd a nnnk it East 
A dried-up wizen'd tyke, 

At wip'd his nose o five-pund notes 
Then fiang^em into't dyke. 



Then thear wur gurt estates i't saath, 

Belengin t'heir at law ; 
An he wur t'chap if reyt wur doin. 

An that he'd let um knaw. 



He nobbud wanted fifty paand 

Ta put i"t loyer's hand. 
An then he tlamed the hoal conaarn^ 

Coil, timber, haase, and land. 
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Sal Kitchin popt her tlock an drawers, 
An seld boath knife an fork, 

Ta put him on wol t'uncle deed 
Ur t'case coom on at York. 



If he'd ta goa ta Halifax, 

Ta see owd loyer Nabb, 
Shoo'd wurk her fingers daan tat stumps, 

Ta addle brass for't cab.j 



Fur codlin up a heartj chap 
I nivvir knew her marra. 

Fur rayther nur he sud be hoin'd, 
Shoo'd weel him in a barra. 



Soa t'Spicey Man did varrjr weel 
Fur near hand awf a year, 

He milkt the simple, laid i bed. 
An laft fro ear ta ear. 



Oft, varry oft, at two o'clock, 
He'd run up stars ta don. 

And then be four ur five o*t neet 
His duds ud all be on. 



Sumtimes he*d walk as far as t'Benk, 

As if he*d business thear; 
Ur t'manager ud let him in 

Ta tlap at t'theatur* 



Or else he'd paddle up and dahn 

Wi papers in his paw, 
Letters fro t'Indies, sealed wi black, 

An parchment deeds o' law. 



Bud t*peacock, stript o* feathers, lewks 

Noa better nur a tooad ; 
An thears an end to*t breetest day, 

A turn it longist rooad* 



One frosty morn, at ten o'clock, 
A simple lewkin man, 

Popt in as if be accident 
Ta leuk at t-Widda Blan. 



This easy, oppen*hearted chap 
Sat daJm it chair by*t hob. 

An axt her if her better raams 
Worn't rented be a nob ? 



A deeal o questions foUud t'fUrst 

An all at t-Widda sed 
He wrate it in a red-back 'd book, 

Wol flodger laid i bed. 



At last he added all on't up 
As if t'ed been a sum — 

Clap't his forfingur tul his noas 
An teld hur ta be mum. 



That varry day at twelve o'clock, 

A lady dond e black, 
Nipt slyly inta Widda Blan's 

An ass't fur Baancin Jack. 



But t'Widda said at noa sitch chap 
At shoo knew on wur thear. 

Fur t'only man shoo bed wur call*d 
Augustus Edward Vere. 



Go tell him sed t'owd dame i black 

I wish an interview, 
I've seen his notice for a wife, 

An think at l' shall do. 



Go quick and tell him what, no doubt. 
He'll be reight glad to hear — 

At I've an income from the funds 
O* eighty paands a year. 



That minnit that ar Spicey Man 
Ad eerd dame Blan's report. 

He whew'd up*t bedcloas into't air 
An baanced up in his shirt. 



He'walzed wi't chairs ot' chamer floor, 
Turn'd OYver neck an heel, 

An rowled abaht fro wall ta wall 
As if he'd been a wheel. 



Shard, wesht, an brusht an oil'd, wi smiles 

At raik fro ear ta ear. 
He enter d fraam an made his bow 

To't eighty paand i t*year. 



Then dahn upon his nogs he went. 
He'd seen it doin at t'play, 

An Yowd an swore ta luv her (brass) 
Fur ivver an a day. 



He next besowt hur just ta lift 
Hur blynders off her &ce. 

An mind hur bewty did'nt mak 
His heart lowp aht ot* place. 



Her vale were slawly raised, and then, 
He stared and stared a^ain, 

Then smackt his brah as if he*d felt 
A ball go threugh his brain, 
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•* Oh, no I- he cried, ** it cannot be, 

And fet upon my ]ife — 
Oh. heaven, at I shoald see this hour, 

It is— it is my wife !" 



** Yis, villan, monster, traitor, brewt, 

Thj wretched wife I am — 
Cum hoam an see ha nice it is 

Ta watch yond chiider tlam." 

What moar shoo sed wur niyrer knawn. 

Fur t'Widda card na moar. 
Bud of! wi t news like't talegraph 

Shoo flew fro doar ta doar* 



Then chap8,o* ommost iyvery trade 
Fro t'hatter dahn to*t snob, 

Gatherd raand Widda Elan's as fierce 
As on J Chartist mob. 



At last my lord, wi lordly stride, 
Cum marchin aht o't den. 

Bud when he saw that sarage squad 
He muttered tul hissen; 



'* I'll tak my ginny front teeth aht 

An hod 'em i my coit, 
Fur I'ce be rewined if some brewt 

Sud knock um dahn my throit** 



Soa with a fierce an sweggerin lewk 
He strade aht into *t street, 

Bud owls an sich like birds o* prey 
Lewk noan sa weel it leet. 



His hat at seemed sa nice it gass^ 
Wur creast an bare o fur. 

As if like t'wearer it ed been 
I mony a drucken stur. 



An when ya pearkt him tlois at hand, 

He fell away by fmeg 
Like a grand scene at t'theatur, 

Ta slapdesh an a reg. 



No sock nur stockin cud ya fynd 

Below his cappiled boit, 
Fur ear and thear wear t'skin wur bare, 

He*d blackened it wi soit. 



An wod ya think at mortal man 
Wod eir cum sitch a caper, 

His rustbands an his fine shurt necks 
Wur nowt bud writin paper. 



He seemed a bunch o* seemings all. 
Veneer, an paint, and sham, 

Fufi^, fuzball, moindiine, coffin lid, 
A walkin Brumagem. / 



Just then some chaps at wanted brass. 

At tha mud ni^ver get. 
Com up an swaie at he sud leare 

Ar taanship aht o* debt. 



So smack at t-Spicey Man they flew, 
An brayed him blu an black, 

Wol t'wimin tluthered raand and rave 
His britches off his back. 



But t'warst it lot wor sossidge Bet, 
A feaful fierce owd witch, 

At kept a stall by*t public haase. 
An sold pj^ fit and sich. 



That fury yell-d aht, " Hod im lads 
An let him feel my gripe ; 

He owes ma ivvery awpne piece. 
Fur twenty pund a tripe." 



Then t*mob raTO up his dandy coit 

Ta ribbins an ta regs. 
An teed em on ta walking sticks, 
' An hoisted em for flegs. 



'' Paleese ! paleese I** he shaated aht, 
When up com two or three ; 

" It's weel, they sed, tha wants us lad, 
Fur long we*?e wanted thee. 



An nah we*se tak tha dahn to't hoil. 

Fur we can due na less, 
'Cos t'wife and chiider, dus ta see, 

Hes lived fur months o*t cess." 



Wi that t*palee8emen waved ther sticks 

An tried ta tlear ther way, 
Wol t'craad behint went two an two 

All shaatin aht ''Hurrah!" 



An just ta wurk his feelins up 
To't height o* shame an rage, 

T'owd faandry band turned aht an playd 
The " Rogue's March" dahn to't cago» 



An soa wi*t rummest dins and seeti^ 
At ear wur seen ur eeard. 

The Spicey Man fro*t &ce o*t earth 
At that time diiappeard* 



I 
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THE FESTIVAL OF BISHOP BLAIZE. 

HoNB, in his "Every Day Book" says, — this 
saint has the honour of a place in the church 
of England cidendar, on what account it is 
difficult to say. AH the facts that Butler has 
collected of him is, that he was bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia, receiver of the relics of 
St. Eustratius, and executor of his last wHl ; 
that he is venerated for the cure of sore 
throats; principal patron of Ragusa, titular 
patron of the wool-comben ; and that he was 
tormented with iron combai, and martyred 
under Licinius, in 316. 

Ribadeneira is more diffuse. He relates, 
that St. Blase lived in a cave, whither wild 
beasts came daily to visit him^ and be cured 
by him ; '* and if it happened that they came 
while he was at prayer, they did not interrupt 
him, but waited till he had ended, and never 
departed without his benediction. He was 
discovered in his retirement, imprisoned, and 
cured a youth who had a fish-bone stuck in his 
throat by praying." Bibadeneira further says 
that ^tius, an ancient Greek physician, gave 
the following 

Receipt for a stoppage in the throat'. 

"Hold the diseased party by the throat, 
and pronounce these words : — Blase, the mar- 
tyr 'and servant of Jesus Christy commands 
thee to pass up or dottm /" 

The same Jesuit relates, that St Blase was 
scourged, and seven holy women anointed 
themselves with his blood ; whereupon their 
flesh was combed with iron combs, their 
wounds ran nothing but milk, their flesh was 
whiter than snow, angels came visibly and 
healed their wounds as fast as they were 
made ; and they were put into the fire, which 
would not consume them ; wherefore they 
were ordered to be beheaded, and beheaded 
accordingly. Then St. Blase was ordered to 
be drowned in the lake ; but he walked on the 
water, sat down on it in the middle, and in- 
vited the infidels to a sitting; whereupon 
threescore and eight, who tried the experi- 
ment, were drowned, and St. Blase walked 
back to be beheaded. 

The ** Golden Legend" says, that a wolf 
having nm away with a woman's swine, she 
prayed St. Blase that she might have her 

(No. 14.) 



swine again, and St. Blase promised her, with 
a smile, she should, and the wolf brought the 
swine back ; then she slew it, and offered the 
head and the feet, with some bread and a can- 
dle, to St. Blase.' "And he thanked God, 
and ete thereof; and he sayd to her, that 
every yere she sholde offre in his chirche a 
candell. And she dyd all her lyf, and she had 
moche grete prosperyte. And knowe thou 
that to the, and to all them that so shal do, 
shal well happen to them." 

It is observed in a note on Brand, that the 
candles offered to St. Blase were said to be 
good for ^the tooth-ache, and for diseased 
cattle. 

^ Then foUoweth good sir Blase, who doth 

a waxen Candell give. 
And holy water to his men, 

whereby they safely live 
I divers Barrels oft have seene, 

drawne out of water cleare, 
Through one small blesssed bone 

of this same holy Martyr hcare : 
And caryed thence to other townes 

and cities farre away, 
Ekich superstition doth require 

such earnest kinde of play." 

The origin of St. Blase's fame has baffled 
the inquiry of antiquaries; it seems to have 
rolled off with the darkness of former ages, 
never to be known again. To the wooUcomb- 
ers this saint is indebted for the maintenance 
of his reputation in England, , for no other 
trade or persons have any interest in remem- 
bering his existence ; and this popularity with 
a body of so much consequence may possibly 
have been the reason, and the only reason, for 
the retention of his name in the church calen- 
dar at the Reformation. From a report in 
the Leeds Mercury, of the 5th of February 
1825, we glean an account of the last celebra! 
tion. The article furnishes the very inter, 
esting particulars in the subjoined account: — 

Celebration op 
BISHOP BLASE'S FESTIVAL, 

AT BRADFORD, 3d FEBRUARY, 1825. 

The septennial festival, held in honour of 
bisliop Blase, and of the invention of wool 
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combing nttributoil to Uiat personage, was on 
this (lay cclelwated at Bradford with great 
gaiety and rejoicing. 

There is no place in the kingdom where the 
bishop is so splendidly commemorated as at 
Bradford. In 1811, 1818, and at previous 
septennial periofls, the occasion was celebrated 
with great pomp and festivity, each celebration 
surpassing the preceding ones in numbers and 
brilliance. The celebration of 1825 eclipsed 
all hitherto seen, and it is most gratifying to 
know, that this is owing to the high prosperity 
of the worsted and woollen manufactures, 
which are constantly adding fresh streets and 
suburban villages to the town. 

The dilferent trades began to assemble at 
eight o'clock in the morning, but it was near 
ten o'clock before they all were arranged in 
marching order in Westgate. The arrange- 
ments were actively superintended by Mat- 
thew Thompson, Esq. The morning was 
brilliantly beautiful. As early as seven 
oVlock, strangers poured into Bradford from 
the surrounding towns and villages, in such 
numbers as to line the road in every direction ; 
and almost all the vehicles within twenty 
miles were in requisition. Bradford was never 
before known to be so crowded with strangers. 
Many thousands of individuals must have 
come to witness the scene. Abouctcn o'clock 
the procession was drawn up in the following 
order : — 

Herald bearing a flag. 
Woohtaplers on horseback, each horse capa- 
risoned with a fleece. 
Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers on 
horseback, in 'white stuff waiscoats, with 
each a sliver over the shoulder, and 
a white stuiF sash ; the horses* 
necks covered with nets 
made of thick yarn. 

Merchants on horseback, with coloured 

sashes. 
Three Guards. Masters' Colours. Three 

Guards. 
Apprentices and Masters' Sons, on horse- 
back, with ornamented caps, scarlet stuff 
coats, white stuff waistcoats, and 
blue pantaloons. 

Bradford and Keighley Bands. 

Alace- bearer, on foot. 

Six Guards. King. Queen. Six Guards. 

Guards. Jason. Princess Medea. Guards. 

Bishop's Chaplain. 

BISHOP BLASE. 

Shepherd and Sheperdess, 

Shepherd Swains. 

Voolsorters, on horseback, with ornamented 

caps, and various coloured slivers. 

Comb MaJcers. 

Charcoal Burners. 

iSombnrs' Colours, 

Baud, 



Woolcombers, with wool wigs, &c. 

Band. 

Dyers, with red cockades, blue aprons, and 

crossed slivers of red and blue. 

The following were the numbers of the dif- 
ferent bodies, as nearly as could be estima- 
ted : — 24 woolstaplerSi 38 spinners and manur 
Jacturersj 6 merchants, 56 apprentices and 
masters' sons, 160 tcoolsorters, 30 combmakers, 
470 wool-combers, and 40 dyers. The King, 
on this occasion, was an old man, named Wm. 
Clough, of Darlington, who had filled the 
regal station at four previous celebrations. 
Jason, (the celebrated legend of the Golden 
Fleece of Colchis, is interwoven with the com- 
memoration of the bishop,) was personated by 
John Smith; and the fair Medea, to whom 
lie was indebted for his spoils, rode by his 
side.— BISHOP BLASE was a personage of 
very becoming gravity, also named John 
Smith ; and he had enjoyed his pontificate 
several previous commemorations; his chap- 
lain was Jambs Beetham. The ornaments of 
the spinners and manufacturers had a neat and 
even elegant appearance, from the delicate 
and glossy whiteness of the finely combed 
wool which they wore. The apprentices and 
masters' sons, however, formed the most showy 
part of the procession, their caps being richly 
adorned with ostrich feathers, flowers, and 
knots of various coloured yam, and their stuff 
garments being of the gayest colours j some of 
these dresses, we understand, were very costly, 
from the profusion of their decorations. The 
shepheid, shepherdess, and swains, were attired 
in light green. The wool-sorters, from their 
number, and the height of their plumes of 
feathers, which were, for the most part, of 
different colours, and formed in the i^ape of 
fleur-de-lis, had a dashing appearance.^ The 
combraakers carried before them the instru- 
ments here so much celebrated, raised on 
standards, together with golden fleeces^ rams' 
heads with gilded horns, and other emblems. 
The combers looked both neat and comfort- 
able in their fiowing wigs of well combed wool ; 
and the garb of the dyers was quite profession- 
al. Several well-painted flags were displayed, 
one of which represented on one side the 
venerable Bishop, in full robes, and on the 
other a shepherd and shepherdess under a tree. 
Another had a painting of Medea giving up 
the golden fleece to Jason : a third had a por- 
trait of the King : and a fourth appeared to 
belong to some association in the trade. The 
whole procession was from half a mile to a 
mile in length. 

When the procession was ready to move, 
Richard Fawcett, Esq. who was on horseback 
at the head of the spinners, pronounced, un- 
covered, and with great animation, the follow- 
ing lines, which it had long been customary to 
repeat on these occasions, and which, if they 
have not much poetical elegance, have the 
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merit of ezpressiiig true sentiments in simple 
language : — 

Hail to the day, whose kind auspicious rays 
Deign *d first to smile on famous bishop Blase ! 
To the great author of our combing trade, 
'J'his day's devoted, and due honour's paid ; 
To him whose fame thro' Britain's isle re- 
sounds. 
To him whose goodness to the poor abounds ; 
Long shall his name in British annals shine, 
And grateful ages offer at his shrine ! 
Wy this our trade .ire thousands daily fed. 
By it supplied with means to earn their 

bread. 
In various forms our trade its work imparts, 
In different methods, and by different arts. 
Preserves from starving, indigents distress*d 
As combers, spinners, weavers, and the rest. 
We boast no gems, or costly garments vain, 
Borrow'd from India, or the coast of Spain ; 
Our native soil with wool our trade supplies, 
While foreign countries envy us the prize. 
No foreign broil our common good annoys, 
Our country's product all our art employs; 
Our fleecy flocks abound in every vale, 
Our bleating lambs proclaim the joyful tale. 
So let not Spain with us attempt to vie. 
Nor India's wealth pretend to soar so high ; 
Nor Jason pride him in his Colchian spoil* 
By hardships gain'd, and enterprising toil, 
Since Britons all with ease attain the prize. 
And every hill resounds with golden cries. 
To celebrate our founder s great renown 
Our shepherd and our shepherdess we crown ; 
For England's commerce, and for George's 

sway, 
Each loyal subject give a loud HUZZA. 

HUZZA ! 

These lines were afterwards several times 
repeated, in the principal streets and roads 
through which the cavalcade passed. About 
five o'clock they dispersed. 

This celebration was the last ever held in 
Bradford J but we believe the wool-stnplers 
of this town still keep the memory of the 
Bishop green over an annual dinner. 

The procession of 1825 was formed in West- 
^ate, the head quarters being at the Bull's 
Head Inn, a place of great resort in former 
time?. On leaving the Bull's Head, the pro- 
cession paraded Westgate, Kirkgate, Ivegate, 
Market street, Bridge street, Horton lane; 
and then in the afternoon the whole entered 
into the Holm's, Thornton road, where re- 
freshments in abundance were dealt out to 
every one. Barrels of ale were tapped, and 
the writer of this notice can remember watching, 
from his father's shoulders, the men walk about 
with enormous sandwiches in their bauds, 
gliivering with the cold of a bleak February 
wind. The rest of the day, after breaking up, 
was spent by many in dissipation, and perhaps 
it is better this Festival has fallen into disuse. 
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r^ty^ EROFESSOR WILSON.; ,/,^^ ^ 

The death of the above named lamentea gen- 
tleman, almost the last of the great men who 
adorned the literature of our country and, in 
a marked degree, of Scotland and its metropo- 
lis for a period of nearly a half century, was, 
at that period — in the beginning of 1854 — an 
event which naturally suggested thoughts and 
awakened feelings which the departure from 
among us of mere ordinary men seldom bring 
forth. 

There is something overawing in the converse 
with a great mind, whether verbally or through 
literary channels; and it was impossible to 
follow such a man as Wilson through his 
somewhat checkered career, and not to feel 
ourselves, for the time being, elevated by his 
genius, enlightened by his wisdom, and aston- 
ished at the grandeur and versatility of his 
mental powers, without contemplating, at the 
time of its occurrence, his final departure from 
our world, with feelings of sadness which no 
other event of a similar kind — even among 
relations — could, or can, call forth. We have 
thus felt when reading of the departure of 
Chatham and Burke, Sir Walter Scott, Byron, 
and others, who have filled so large a space in 
the world's eye, and also since then of John 
Wilson. We have seen him as a giant, sport- 
ing with intellectual powers of which he seemed 
scarcely to know or estimate the value— in his 
maturer years shining, but with a softened 
and chastened brilliancy, and, lastly, with 
mental powers (.unsubdued, but partially 
in a state oi abeyance from the decay of the 
physical powers, and then after leaving splen- 
did monuments of genius behind him, passing 
with uncurbed flight into the invisible realms. 

Wilson had not, as is well known, to struggle 
in youth with pecuniary difficulties, or to ac- 
quire his education, as was the case with Bums, 
by occasional snatches, and after all to trust 
to his own native powers more than adventi- 
tious acquirements and efiScient mental discip- 
line, for drawing forth his inherent qualities. 

His father was a merchant in Paisley, of, 
what was then accounted, considerable wealth, 
and his education was commenced in his native 
town, and it is clear that his mind must have 
given early promise of genius, when at thirteen 
years of age he was sufficiently advanced in 
his studies to enter Glasgow University; and 
when a few years afterwards he came south- 
ward, and entered Mcigdalen College, Oxford, 
as a gentleman commoner, we need not won- 
der at hia finding the whole air of the place — 
its polemical character, its intolenint exclu- 
siveness, and the aribtocratic hauteur of the 
majority of the students, anything but conge- 
nial to his mental habits and his disposition. 

The same had been the case with Jefl'rey 
some years before the entrance of Wilson ; but 
Wilson remained longer among the cloisters 
than his great, literary, critical, and in some 
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points, political opponent ; and there, beaides 
displaying many of his broad eccentricities and 
his love of pugilistic warfare, by conquering 
nearly all bullying opponents, he began to 
cultivate the muses, and carried off the New- 
degate prize for the best poem of sixty lines. 
His career from this time until he settled 
down in Edinburgh to study the law, was 
rather eccentric, and, as many might suppose, 
opposed to anything like the habits of study 
required for a lawyer or philosopher. But 
like all great geniuses intuition often availed 
him when plodding industry might have 
£[iiled. 

However that might be, his poetical and 
literary powers were being developed, and the 
publication of the ^ Isle of Palms," and the 
** City of the Plague," and others of equal 
beauty proclaimed him, if not a very original 
poet, no servile imitator of the Lake School, 
with which for many years he was identified. 
The obituary notices of his career which cir- 
culate<l through the press at the time of his 
death, stated that two things materially influ- 
encing his future life, occurred in 18 18, namely, 
the commencement of Blackwood's Magazine, 
and the Vacancy of the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh University. Now 
those dates are erroneous, as the Magazine was 
established in 1817, and the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy did not become vacant until the 
death ot Dr. Thomas Brown, in 1820. Such 
things may seem immaterial to some, but 
accuracy, as far as possible, is material in 
every thing. 

In 1817. after the publication of the third 
Canto of Childe Harold, he contributed one of 
his ablest pa pers ^ o t|)eJSdi nburgh Rev iew^ 
and drew a glowing comparison between ^Byron 
and Rousseau. This was the only paper 
whiVb bg flvftf **ftt^tri ^^ted to that ^ uwverful 
and, for so many years, influental journal ; as 
from that period be continued a voluminous 
contributor to " Blackwood ;" and though not 
perhaps its nominal, he was for many years its 
virtual editor. Like the '* Edinburgh" it 
introduced a new era in criticism and litera- 
ture. 

The high-toned theories and magisterial 
decisions of Jeffrey and his staff were met with 
counter theories of criticism of an equally 
imposing and plauable nature, and supported 
with almost equal mental calibre ; whilst the 
liberal whig politics of the ** Edinburgh" which 
had been distasteful to a certain portion of its 
readers, drew forth the sternest opposition and 
raillery from the robust monthly organ of 
Toryism. Its monthly appearance also kept it 
almost constantly before the public eye, and 
thus by mere force of talent, wit and energy, 
it rapidly gained an influence in society and 
on public opinion, and an ascendency over all 
other monthly periodicals, which it still main- 
tains. But notliirig did more towards popu- 
lariziiu' the mcigaziae than the immortul S'ocies ' 



Ambrosianae, These^ according to the Pro- 
fessor's own statement to N. P. Willis, of New 
York, were first suggested and the first actually 
written by Lockhart, his fellow-labourer and 
contributor, but afterwards continued by him- 
self; and they certainly contain some of the 
finest criticisms, and the richest snatches of 
composition which ever fell from his pen. 

The fiime of the Professor will not even- 
tuaUy rest upon his poetry, fond though he 
was of considering himself original, and by no 
means one of the Lake School. It possesses 
indeed an originality which has in a great 
measure prevented it from being extensively 
read. There is an airy and gossamer lightness 
about it which but little impresses either the 
heart or the understanding. We cannot but 
be conscious that it is the work of a man of 
high genius, but bis poetical World is one with 
which we can sympathize but little, and its 
impressions upon the mind vanish with the first 
contact of actual life and reality, even as 
frost-work upon glass vanishes before the enli- 
vening rays of the sun. We here allude more 
particularly to bis larger poems, because several 
of his lesser display 1^1 his largeness of heart 
and depth of feeling, and may, perchance, live 
when his more fragile and tenuous creations 
have been forgotten. As he was in a great 
measure the creature of impulse — a comet in 
the literary world, moving in an eccentric orbit 
wholly his own — the very idea of binding him- 
self down to the necessary studies for the bar, 
must have been repulsive to his ardent tem- 
perament; and we need not wonder that it 
was soon thrown aside, and his whole attention 
devoted to literature, and to that species of 
literary rambling which required no great 
amount of severe continuous mental drudgery^ 
or close logical thinking. 

Several of his papers indeed are carefully 
arranged and logically wrought out, and his 
style of arguing clear and convincing, where 
no prejudices, induced by political considera- 
tions, loom across his pages, but he never, even 
if he entertained the thought, wrought out any 
great literary purpose, any one great literary 
object to which all others were subservient — 
and, hence, he never produced any great liter- 
ary, or philosophical work which will carry 
his name to posterity, and display in their full 
force and beauty, his great intellectual endow- 
ments and glowing genius. He has thrown 
off a great many brilliant scintillations^ but few 
bright brilliant stars to shed their lustre over 
the literary horizon. His Essay "On the 
Writings and Genius of Bums,** may be 
considered an exception, and it is in all re- 
spects a noble production, and one on which 
he could lavish his peculiar and versatile 
powers in acute criticism and gloyring descrip- 
tion, and display his greatness of heart, warmth 
of feeling, and overflowing sympathy with the 
object of his admiration and love — or more — 
of hero worship. His contributions to '* Black- 
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wood/* were voluminous, and it must be bome 
in mind that the volumes entitled the " Rec- 
reations of Christopher North/' and since his 
death, the selections from the *^ Noctes Am- 
bro8ian«e/. constitute, in reality, only a tithe 
of the outpourings of his versatile and capa- 
cious mind. 

No poet ever possessed a keener perception 
of the externadly beautiful than Wilson — none 
ever laughed louder and with greater gusto 
over the grotesque and ridiculous. None loved 
more to greet the eye of the morning on the 
breeey hillside, in the shade of the forest by 
tlie lonely skirtinfft on the dimpling bosom of 
the lake, or the lofty and mighty solitudes of 
the mountain, whence he could cast his large 
flashing eye over the broad and variagated 
expanse below, as the dew-drops, like millions 
of mirrors on giuss, trees, and flowers, reflec- 
ted the beams of the great luminary of day 
from the far east. 

Many may. no doubt, imagine that a being 
of 80 impulsive a nature, unlikely to confine 
himself to that close consecutive study so 
necessary for the successful elaboration of any 
philosophic system, was anything but well 
adapted for the professorship of Moral Philos- 
ophy, erewfaile so brilliantly sustained by 
Dugald Stewart, one of the ablest historians 
of Mental Science, and Dr. Thomas Brown, 
the acutest of Metaphysians. But though the 
observations may in some respects be correct, 
it should be bome in mind that the duties of 
a professor do not necessarily involve the 
creation of new systems, as such, in truth, can 
seldom be created, especially in the limited 
and abstruse regions of mental science, but the 
simplification and enforcement of theories and 
truths already known, and this, it must be 
confessed, Professor Wilson was well calcula- 
ted to perform. He might, and in several 
respects was, wanting in logical acuteness and 
hair-splitting subtlety, but he was every way 
up to the mark in brilliant illustration and 
colouring; and if he could > not rear so impo- 
sing a system of Mental Philosophy as Dr. 
Brown has done in his hundred lectures, his 
career was perhaps no less useful, and the 
esteem and love of successive classes of stu- 
dents, and the whole Senatus Acadamicus, 
prove that he was every way worthy of his 
high office. 

Every critical reader of Wilson's prose, 
must be struck with its loftiness of tone, its 
richness and raciness of thought, and the 
original illustrations, oflen, like those of Mil- 
ton, running into redundancy, which pervade 
it throughout. When he argues or declaims, 
it is not with that plodding air of elaboration 
and stilted poverty of thought which many, 
depending chiefly upon the thoughts of others 
for materials, display in their lucubrations ; — 
thoughts seemed to rush forth at his bidding 
and marshall themselves, clothed in fitting 
language, on his pages as if by a species of 



inspiration, and thus it is that his readers 
seldom weary in their perusal, as they do 
when wading through the pages of a mere 
pedant or bookworm. 

All sparkles up fresh and clear before us, 
and we follow wherever he leads with ever 
increasing test and a clear comprehension of 
his meaning. He may not always display in 
his papers that uniformity of elevation and 
elaborate prettiness pervading Macaulay's 
Essays, but he is less artificial and cold — he 
does not merely play round the head — he 
comes to the heart — he is far more rich in 
sentiment and depth of mind and soul, and 
leas given to sport with paradoxes — he is 
every way more full of matter, and is swayed 
by the ascendancy of a livelier and more 
creative imagination, and obeys the dictates 
of a warmer and moi^ sympathizing heart than 
the historian. Macaulay depends more upon 
the world without for materials, Wilson more 
upon the world within ; yet the erudition of 
the Professor, if less minute and accurate than 
that of the historian, possesses a range equally 
as wide and deep. Few men ever wrote more 
for ambitious effect than Macaulay. Few 
men ever wrote less for such effect than 
Wilson. He threw off his thoughts with a 
spontaneity and ease which indicated the 
unexhaustiblenesB of the store of ideas swarm- 
ing and effervescing within. He was less 
given to subtle mental analysis than Jeffrey, 
but he was more comprehensive in his grasp 
and more warm and gorgeous in his coloring; 
and though often led away from a succinct 
view of his subject by the uprising associa- 
tions flashing across his mind, he always 
returned to it as fresh and buoyant as ever. 
And if he was not much given to iudulge in 
systematically dissecting a book, he was ever 
discriminative in selecting and appreciating 
its beauties and excellencies ; and severe and 
terrible when pouring forth a tempest of ridi- 
cule upon any luckless author such as he of 
" The Age, A Poem," who fell under and 
deserved his frown and lash. 

The insane productions of many of what 
in ** Blackwood,^' was set down as the 
"Cockney School" of poets, he laughed to 
scorn,' and the appreciating public joined in 
the laugh, and repudiated the connection. 
He became the intrepid champion of the 
Lake School, and particularly of Wordsworth, 
its high priest, and succeeded in rescuing 
him from the depths of neglect into which 
the criticism of Jeffrey seemed to have thrown 
him. All the mental attributes, indeed, of 
Christopher North, the hero of the " Crutch" 
like the physical proportions of his body, were 
of collossal strength and magnitude. Much of 
his mental waywardness, indeed, and his ob- 
vious eccentricities, arose from an exuberance 
of animal spirits, and love of physical exer* 
tion, as was clear both when at his scat, 
I known as EUeray, in Westmoreland, and 
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when he donned his shooting jacket in the 
llighlands of his own Country. But though 
his movements might often seem inconsistent 
with the presumed gravity of the professor of 
Moral Philosophy, they never overstepped the 
limits marked by honour, nor ever wantonly 
outraged the feelings of any one. either in his 
critical capacity, or in his daily intercourse 
with the world. And when he died in 1854, 
ic was a great consolation for his attached 
friends and bereaved relatives, to know and 
feel, that he had long been looking forward to 
the approach of the last great enemy, and that 
he could meet him without fear, and in the 
lull assurance of a happy resurrection. 

D. M'c. B. 



LABOUR. 

"We live through love in every hour j 

We love and live to die ; 
We bear the impress of that power 

Who rules the earth and sky ; 
And blei^t is he who loves the most, 

Conte ntwith friend and neighbonr: 
The riches of the world are found 

With those who live by labour. 

Aye, pride may rear its haughty head, 

And scoff at things around; 
Disdaining with its dainty feet 

To tread God's lovely ground ; 
But worth and truth will ever shine 

As bright as polish'd* sabre. 
Whilst he's the stamp of the Divine, 

Who lives by honest labour. 

Tho' scoff'd and torn from night till morn. 

By fools who've got no mind. 
He's late at eve and soon at morn 

Who never looks behind. 
He's at the anvil or the loom. 

And loves each friend and neighbour: 
God bless them all who furnish home 

With comforts from their labour. 

Ye diamonds of our glorious land, 

Ye sinews of the state, 
Ye earth-born nobles, in whose hand 

Dwells all that's good and great — 
'Tis you who make the ruby shine. 

Or tune the harp or tabor, 
Whilst he's a drone who lives alone, 

And scorns the thoughts of labour. 

Oh, it is sweet, at early morn, 

Vben birds around are singing, 
And sweet it is at vesper hours. 

When the abbey-bell is ringing j 
But sweeter far to lay one down 

In love with friend and neighbour ,• 
And peaceful is the sleep we own. 

Which comes from honest labour. 

Abraham Wildman' 



THE IRISH GIRL. 



Outworn with travel, toil and heat, 
Yon quiet spot she may not fass; 

But rests her bare and blistered feet 
Upon the balmy grass. 



The ba.sket stored with tiny ware, 
The burden on her weary back; 

The beads and crucifix declare 
The Colleen Erinach. 



A cloud is on her darkened brow. 
Though beautiful she is and young; 

Wit, laughter, music, prompt not now 
That wild and ringing tongue. 



A Piper, blind and old, and grey, 
Sat down with Reapers at their ale; 

She stopped, she listened to the lay, — 
A love song of the Gael. 



The piper played right merrily, 
Right merrily the chorus rang; 

Ochone! it was the lullaby 
Her buried mother sang. 



But this is not the mountain glen 
That echoed once the sportive lay; 

The friends that raised the chorus then, 
Alas ! how far away. 



Back, like a bird, o'er land and wave. 
Her wailing rushing spirit passed; 

And o*er a far-off lowly grave 
Fell, faint and sick at last. 



Few, few the words, and low and drear. 
In which that voice of sorrow spake ; 

•' Och ! mother dear ! och ! mother dear ! 
My heart, my heart will break." 



And think not proud and high born one, 
That outcast's pangs than thine are less ; 

Poor banished children, ye alone 
That orphan's woe may guess. 



Oh, soothe that "Virgin's sore distress. 
Queen Virgin, piteous, undefiled, 

Stoop, crowned Mother, stoop and bless 
That poor forsaken child! 

Benjamin Preston. 
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A SECOND CLUSTER OF SONNETS. 



MAN KNOW THYSELF. 

Man know thyself, though passing rich to day, 
Thou know'st not what to-morrow's dawn may 

hring j 
Examine well the misnamed joys that fling 
Their treasures round thee, — these will soon 

decay ; 
Hope's golden buds, its blossoms and its flowers, 
Can but remind thee of life's fleeting dreams j 
Its darksome pictures, and its lucid beams. 
Thrown from the quiver of time's wasted hours, 
Bestrew thy path with many a bitter care ; 
They rack thy breast, and canker in thine 

heart, 
Call up old dreams which cause thee oft to start. 
And bid thee of time's witching smiles beware. 
Therefore be wise, thy secret actions scan, 
Thy days are number'd — life is but a span ! 



WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

What is beauty ? — 'tis but a scentless flower, 

Thrown for a moment on the wide world's stage, 

The next forgotten, and its pilgrimage 

Is lost for ever in the passing hour ! 

The rainbow's beautiful, the sun's last gleam 

Descends in beauty on its orient car. 

While the pale moon, and evening's twinkling 

star. 
And every orb which in the heaven's doth beam, 
Sinks in the west, with matchless^ beauty 

crown 'd. 
So droops the flowers, and each its eyelets close 
And all their colours in the dark repose ; 
And beaufy fades* and withers on the ground, 
A thing of yesterday, an atom in the air, 
A darken'd something, once esteemed rare ! 



PLEASURE. 

'Tis but a bubble on the stream of time. 

For which we struggle with both might and 

main, 
Search the wide world fair pleasure to obtain, 
Or sink unheeded in some distant clime : 
Sometimes we think we've got it in the nety 
We look — but ah ! 'tis vauish'd from the sight, 
And all is faded but the vision bright, 
W^hich haunts each pillow and our paths beset. 
We seek the fields, the woods, the purling 

streams, 
The heath-clad rock, the flower-bespangled 

bowers ; 
The mountain summit, where the skylark pours 
Its morning song, recalling pleasing dreams, 
Now gone for ever, buried in the blast — 
Even such is pleasure, but how soon 'tis past. 



CARE. 

Care, like a maggot, saps the bud of life, 
AndJ&Us each fibre with its horrid gloom ; 
It nips the sweetness from life's lovely bloom. 
And steals those joy» that once with sweets 

were rife. 
And robs gay pleasure of its golden dreams. 
Its jaundiced look soon cankers on the heart. 
While hideous phantoms round its victims 

start, 
Which fills the mind with wild fantastic 

schemes ; 
And deep despair brings anguish to its aid, 
Whose subtle deeds add terror to the mind, 
Which racks the soul with visions undefined j 
And when by friends forsaken and betrayed, 
Care plucks each blossom from the tree of hope, 
Then leaves its victim in the dark to grope. 



THE PEACEFUL HOME 

There is a sweetness round the peaceful home, 
Where pleasure sits on love's unsullied wings, 
And o'er each scene a sacred halo flings ; 
Soft as the zephyrs that unconscious roam 
O'er fertile fields bestrewn with nature's 

flowers, 
Gay lovely blossoms, fairest of the fair, 
Truth guides the helm to joys without compare, 
And peace invites us to her halcyon bowers ; 
While harmony with rich endearing strains, 
Welcomes each comer to these homely scenes^ 
Where friendship, love and truth, fresh know- 
ledge gleans 
From kindred spirits, where contentment reigns. 
Fear flies the spot where reason holds the sway, 
And hope unsullied gilds the darkest day ! 



ON THE DEATH OF MARY, 

THE BELOVED DAUGHTER OF J. NICHOLSON* 
THE AIREDALE POET. 

Another link is gone from friendship's chain, 
Another flower has faded in its bloom j 
Another star has sunk in death's dark gloom, 
And left this world of misery and pain : 
Erewhile I saw her like a lovely flower, 
Spreading fresh beauties on the vernal air, 
Like some lone blossom beautiful and fair. 
The sweet memento of a passing hour have : 
That silken tie is broke that bound her here. 
And life's last sunray from the scene has past 
Into the future, where no baneful blast 
Can ever come those heavenly gifts to share, 
Or mar the joys reserved for those above, 
Whose sins are cancell'd by Redeeming love ! 

William Heaton, 
No. 37, Green Lane, Halifax. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, BRADFORD, 

PART 11. 

The Church under Dr. Steadman. 

In the year 1805, the Rev. William Steadman 
then pastor of the Baptist Church, Plymouth 
Dock, received a pressing invitation to become 
the President of the Northern Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, for the instruction of young men 
qualified for the work of the ministry, and at 
the same time, a call from the church at Brad- 
ford to become its Pastor. It is not the ob- 
ject of this record to give a history of the 
Academy, we just observe, in passing, that Dr. 
Fawcett of Ewood Hall, the Rev. Thomas 
Littlewood of Rochdale, and James Bury, 
Esq. of Pendle Hill, Lancashire, were amongst 
its earliest friends and patrons. 

When Mr, Steadman entered upon his 
labours in Bradford, the town was compara- 
tively small, but there were already the bud- 
dings of that commercial enterprize which has 
now raised it to a position of first-rate impor- 
tance. Civilization and literature, the im- 
provements of art and science, were enlighten- 
ing and benefitting the people. Mr. Stead- 
man's advent to Bradford, at this time, was 
exceedingly providential. He was raised up 
at the precise time when his labours weie 
needed, and likely to be appreciated. He 
found himself amongst a plain, but sincere 
and honest people *, most of the members of 
the church were poor, but in the congregation, 
there were several families wealthy, and some 
of them very liberal. Bradford was then blest 
with the preaching of the gospel in the Parish 
Church — the Rev. John Crosse, was for thirty- 
two years, vicar, and died June 17, 1816. He 
has left behind him a name fragrant in the 
memory of posterity ; evangelical in sentiment, 
and an interesting preacher ; he enjoyed, not 
only the confidence of his people, but great 
success in his ministry. For some years before 
his death he was totally blind, but preached 
and laboured until nearly the close of life. 
Nor must we omit to notice amongst the con- 
temporaries of Mr. Steadman, the late Rev. 
Thomas Taylor, who in 1808 became the pas- 
tor of the Independent Church, worshiping in 
Horton Lane ; for thirty-five years he faith- 
fully discharged the duties of his office until 
the infirmities of age compelled him to retire 
from all public engagements. The Pastors of 
Westgatc Church and of Horton Lane, were 
found zealously moving side by side in the for- 
mation and operations of the different religious 
societies and charitable institutions of the day 
— now '* they rest from their labours and their 
works do follow them." 

During a period of seven years the church 
under Mr. Steadman's care was greatly pros- 
pered. The congregation had suftered from 
the difficulties connected with his predecessor's ' 



infirmities, but the conciliatory spirit of the 
new ministry goon secured with the divine 
bleflsing, union at home and influence abroad. 
His pulpit exerdses on the nbbath, combined 
with his untiring labours as an evangelist, ex- 
tending to the adjacent villages attracted at- 
tentive and sometimes large congregations. 
In 1806 the church did not consist of a hun^ 
dred members— ^in 1806, forty-six persons were 
added ; in 1807 about the same number, and, 
in 1813 one hundred and sixty-four persons 
had been baptized, more than one half of 
whom had received their serious impressions 
under Mr. Stcadman's ministry. He had 
been ^ instant in season and out of season.*' 
His work was the ministry, and he gave him- 
self wholly to it. He preached and laboured 
with untiring earnestness ; he had sown bounti- 
fully and he reaped bountifully. 

It was not until after Mr. Steadman *8 settle- 
ment in Bradford that the ordinance of bap- 
tism was administered within the walls of the 
chapel. In Mr. Crabtree's days it was admin- 
istered in a small stream at the Holmes, below 
Silsbridge lane, a place very unsuitable and 
inconvenient, both on account of the position 
and shallowness of the stream; from which 
the administrator and candidates had to walk 
a considerable distance before they could 
change their wet garments. Since that time 
baptistries have come into general use, especial- 
ly in our towns, though at the first there was 
a considerable prejudice against them. 

After this period, 1812, there was a season of 
adversity ; domestic afiSiction, in a very severe 
form, visited the pastor, and in less than eigh- 
teen months he was bereaved of three children 
and an affectionate wife — with this trial came 
adversity in the church. Some departed from 
the faith, private quarrels alienated others of 
the members, there were few additions, and the 
ways of Zion languished. Mr. Steadman be- 
came depressed, so much so, that he was at 
times tempted to think of abandoning his post ; 
but he laboured on, and in a short time the 
gloom was dispelled, mercy smiled, and God 
revived his work. 

In 1815, and the following year, there were 
considerable accessions both to the church and 
the congregation. In 1817 it became neces* 
sary to enlarge the chapel, not only.ior. the 
accomodation of the hearers of the gospel, but 
for the Sunday School thfn established ; this 
enlargement was completed in the following 
year, at a cost of upwards of ^1000, which 
was contributed at once by the liberality of the 
people. 

The next year, 1819, was one of spiritual 
advancement. The Sabbath School numbered 
300 children, and its operations produced a 
blessed influence upon the entire community, 
evidenced in its peace, diligence, and zeal, and 
in the addition of forty-six added by baptism, 
chiefly from the ranks of the young. The 
year 1825 also was one of great prosperity; the 
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Doctor writes, ^* not less than thirty-nine ha^e 
this year been added to us by baptism, among 
whom have been fourteen or fifteen under 
twenty yean of age, some considerably so, 
most of whom have been in oar Sunday 
Sehooly and received their first impressions 
whilst in it, from the instructions and prayers 
of their teachers. Not less than sixteen have 
beoome members of the church in the six years 
since its commencement; besides several others, 
not fewer than ten, who were removed by an 
early death, giving satisfactory evidence that 
they died in the Lord. And amongst those 
who first became teachers, twenty-one have 
become members ; in which number are two, 
who bid fair to be amongst the most useful 
members, and one occupying an important 
station as a minister of the gospel/' 

We have now arrived at the period when 
the church reached, under the Doctor's pas* 
torate, the zenith of its prosperity. The 
chapel had been enlarged, a flourishing Sunday 
School established, and the church now became 
very numerous. The town was rapidly on the 
increase in trade and wealth, every thing 
betokened progress, pastor and people were 
awake to their responsibility. *' The time to 
favour Zion, the set time was come." God's 
servants ^Uook pleasure in her stones and 
favoured the dust thereof." Amongst the 
plans of usefulness suggested, was the erection 
of a new chapel, and the formation of a second 
church. 

The effort originated in a meeting of minis- 
ters of various denominations held at the 
vicarage. A Roman Catholic priest had 
recently come to the town, and the meeting 
was held for the purpose of devising means to 
spread the doctrines of Protestanism. Conver- 
sation ensued respecting the increase of the 
town, and the necessity for providing addition- 
al accomodation for divine worship. They 
resolved to take the subject into special con- 
sideration, and devote an hour, each week, for 
prayer, with reference to it. 

Dr. Steadman was not the man to lose sight 
of such a subject. It gave a complexion to 
his public ministrations-^it was the desire of 
his heart to see the enlai^gement of the Redee- 
mer's kingdom, and his prayers, conversation, 
and preaching shewed the intensity of his 
desires. 

At this juncture, the Rev. B. Godwin be- 
came the Classical Tutor of the Baptist Col- 
lege, Little Horton. His occasional ministra- 
tions in Bradford and its neighbourhood 
attracted considerable attention ; and it soon 
became evident that the thoughts of many 
were directed to him as a minister adapted to 
raise a new congregation, should a chapel be 
erected. The course of events has shown that 
divine wisdom directed these aifairs. The 
choice of the people fell on one, whose history 
has been marked by successful efforts in every 
department of Christian labour and philan- 



thropy, and who is still spared to the town, in 
which he has been made a blessing, and to the 
denomination, the interests of which he has 
subserved. May the evening of his life be 
calm and unclouded ! 

Nothing transpired for eight or nine months, 
subsequent to the meeting referred to, when an 
active member of the Doctor^s church kindly 
introduced the subject, and promised for him- 
self and his partner* ^100 as a commencement 
of a subscription to a new place of worship. 
In a fortnight this sum was increased to 
^600, including a handsome subscription from 
the Doctor. Miss Ward, a constant hearer 
and generous benefactor, gave an eligible piece 
of ground in Goodman's End . John Broadley 
Wilson, Esq., of Clapham Common, sent an 
unsolicited donation of ^50. The first stone 
of the building was laid on the last day of 
February, 1823, and it was completed in May 
of the year following; and opened for divine 
worship on Wednesday, the 6th of May, 1824. 
The sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A. M., then of Leicester, from 2 
Cor. vi, 13, "Be ye also enlaiged," by J. 
Safffery, from Is. Ivi, 6, 7, and by Dr. Cox, of 
Hackney, from Psm. cxxxv., 5, 6. Nearly 
two hundred pounds were collected at these 
services. 

During Dr. Steadman's ministry— he and 
the Students, with Mr. Mann, of Shipley, 
frequently visited Heaton, and several were 
baptized, some joining the church at Bradfi)rd, 
and others the church at Shipley ; most frater- 
nally did the Pastors divide the labour, 
and conjointly reap the harvest. It was 
thought that now the time had come to estab- 
lish a separate interest. The present neat 
Chapel was therefore erected, to seat five or 
six hundred persons, and a church was formed 
December 7, 1825, when eighteen members 
were dismissed firom Westgate, and some from 
Shipley, to constitute it, and Mr. SpooUer, one 
of the Students, was choosen Pastor. For a 
time, prosperity attended the new cause ; this 
prosperity was, however, of but short continu- 
ance. The population, from various causes 
remaining stationary, precluded much increase 
in the congregation : and in 1840, the church 
dissolved itselfj^and it was re-united with the 
one from which it was principally formed, 
thirty members voluntarily associating them- 
selves with the church at Westgate. 

The two following years 1826, 1827, were 
seasons of increase and peace. In the latter 
year, a School Room was erected at Lady 
Royd, a small hamlet to the west of Bradford. 
Some who engaged as teachers at the begin- 
ning still live, and have laboured continuously, 
nor have they laboured without success. This 
school has often repleiiished the church, by the 
accession of young converts j and the present 
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Pastor has lived to promote, first its enlarge- 
ment, and afterwards its re-erection, with am- 
ple accomodation for the population around it. 
From this period to the close of Dr. Stead- 
man *s pastorate, we must date the sensible 
decline of that cause, which, by the blessing of 
God, had flourished for so many years. 

Some of the wealthiest and most liberal 
members of the congregation had been removed 
by death ; amongst these may be mentioned 
Samuel Broadley, Esq., who died July 10, 
1825. He was for nine years Treasurer to the 
College, he was a warm and generous friend to 
his minister. He bequeathed ^13,500 ster- 
ling, in trust for the Baptist denomination. 
^5000 to the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, at Little Horton. j^SOOO for the 
relief of aged and infirm preachers or ministers 
of the baptist persuasion. ^1000 for the poor 
members of the church at Westgate; ^500 
for the same object to the church at Sion, and 
j^2000 for the Baptist Itinerant Society, in 
Yorkshire. It is pleasing to record that tl^e 
annual proceeds of these bequests have been 
distributed with fidelity and impartiality, and 
have been sources of benefit to the objects 
which the benevolent testator desired to aid. 
The church experienced another bereavement 
in the loss of William Tetley, Esq., many 
years a valued deacon of the church, and 
Treasurer to the College ; he died November 
18, 1830. Miss Ward, the generous donor of 
the land on which Sion Chapel was built, had 
died in 1824. 

And now in 1831, the infirmities of age, 
rendered Dr. Steadman's labours less energetic 
and efficient. 

The year 1831, was one of attempted labours 
often interrupted, and much abridged by suf- 
fering and weakness, and yet in this and the 
following year there were additions to the 
church, encouraging both in number and 
character. But the congregation was feeble 
and fluctuating. Few young persons composed 
it ; the old members clung with fidelity to 
their faithful but now enfeebled pastor, but 
were filled with apprehensions that a successor 
could not be found to rally the dispersed forces 
and strengthen them by fresh recruits. 

Assistance however now became absolutely 
necessary, the pastor was no longer able to 
undertake the third service. And in 1834, 
the writer, then studying at Horton College, 
was invited by the church to the office of as- 
sistant minister, this office he filled until his 
removal to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he spent a session, and on the second of 
October, 1835, he received an unanimous invi- 
tation to the co-pastorate, which was accepted, 
and on June 29th 1836, the ordination took 
place in the midst of A crowded assembly. 
The Rev. S. Whitewood, of Plalifax read and 
prayed; the Rev. James Acworth, M. A., 
delivered the introductory discourse ; the Rev. 
B. Godwin proposed the usual questions, and 



received the confession of faith ; the Rev. 
James Edwards, of Nottingham, the writer's 
pastor, and valued friend, delivered the charge 
from 2 Tim. iv, 5, " but watch thou in all 
things, endure afflictions, do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry." 
And in the evening, the venerable Doctor ad- 
dressed the church from 1 Thess. iii, 8, ** For 
now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord." 

The year 1837, brought Dr. Steadman's 
labours to a close, lie then preached once a 
day in the month of January, he was then 
prostrated by affliction until March. On the 
first Lord's day in the month he desired again 
to attempt his work. He entered the pulpit 
in the morning, the devotional exercises ha- 
ving been conducted by his colleague. He 
paused in ascending the pulpit-steps, and took 
a rapid survey of the congregation, like a 
general preparing for a final assault, and rend 
for his text. Acts v. 42, " and daily, in the 
temple and in every house, they ceased not to 
teach, and preach Jesus Christ," Many an 
eye, dimmed with tears, saw that their beloved 
pastor was already touched with the hand of 
death, and that they should hear his voice no 
more. 

On the morning of Wednesday, April 12, 
he quietly departed this life, surrounded by 
several members of his family. His son, Mr. 
Thomas Steadman, who had recently been 
called to the pastorate of the church at Sion 
Chapel, was, by a kind providence, an atten- 
dent at his last moments. During his brief 
affliction his mind was calm. The last sen- 
tence he uttered was, "My hope is fixed 
where I trust nothing can shake it." 

The church book bears the following record 
of the event, ''Died April 12, 1837, the Rev. 
William Steadman, D. D. in his 73rd year, 
nearly 32 years the faithful pastor of this 
church." 

His funeral was one of great solemnity. 
The town seemed moved to pay a tribute of 
respect to the moral excellence of his character 
— ^the shops were closed, the streets filled with 
sympathizing spectators, and a large procession 
of ministers, students, and gentlemen of va- 
rious religious denominations, followed him to 
the grave. The Rev- Moses Fisher of Liver- 
pool, an intimate friend, delivered the address 
in the chapel, to a very large assembly, and 
the writer spoke at the grave, and closed the 
solemn engagement with prayer. The funeral 
sermon was preached on the following sabbath, 
by the Rev. J- Acworth, M.A., from the 2 
Tim. ii, 3, "A good soldier of Jesus Chri&t." 
The discourse, which has been printed, is a 
beautiful illustration of the text, in connection 
with the character of Dr. Steadman. The 
vault is placed close to the door of the chapel 
— over it is a small stone tablet, bearing the 
names of the Doctor and the deceased mem^ 
bers of his family. They died in faith, they 
rest in peace. 
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The leading features of the Doctor's cha- 
racter, were benevolence and zeal. He was 
kind and liberal to a fault, too oflen ^posed 
on by those who were not worthy of his gene- 
rosity. A tale of distress, the look imploring 
pity, whether real or simulated, would bring 
the tear to the eye, and the ready hand of 
relief was extended, as though by an uncon- 
trollable impulse of his nature. If an unkind 
word escaped him in the moment of irritation, 
(and where is the man who is not sometimes 
angry,) he would hasten to heal the wound he 
had inflicted, by the expressions of tender 
affection and even regret. A pure zeal for 
God, was the spring of those abundant labours 
that marked his course. 

He was a Arm Protestant, he had an instinc- 
tive dread of Popery — familiar with the dark 
and bloody pages of its history, he recoiled 
from its very touch, and seemed prophetically 
to anticipate the incursions of modem times. 
His sermons preached regularly on the 5th of 
November are still remembered by his people, 
as occasions for the assertion of great principles 
and solemn warnings. It was with these 
strong views of antagonism against '^ the man 
of sin" that the Doctor, and his able colleague, 
Mr. Oodwin, took a prominent part in a pub. 
lie discussion held in the Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, between the Protestant ministers in 
the town and certain Roman Catholic priests. 
Dr. Steadman's subject was, the doctrine of 
justification by faith— a doctrine which he was 
capable of defending with great clearness and 
power, but controversy was not his forte, nor 
did he think it productive of beneficial re- 
sults. 

The religious institutions of the town ^ the 
benevolent projects, which sometimes the pres- 
sure of poverty and reverses of trade, demand- 
ed ; the Foreign Mission, to which he was one 
of the earliest contributors and through his life 
a firm and liberal friend ; the College, which 
he nursed in its infancy and guided in its ma- 
turity ; the poor of his flock ; the Mechanics' 
Institute, of which he was the first President ; 
the needy and feeble churches labouring under 
debts which they had unwisely contracted, and 
which they were unable to liquidate or sus- 
tain, all the way from John o' Groat's to 
the Land's End, found in the Doctor patro- 
nage, sympathy and succour. 

But preaching was his great work. Through 
the unusual period of labour of forty-six years 
he preached about 11,000 times, baptized 
between 600 and 700 ; educated for the minis- 
try about 160 young men, attended more than 
100 ordinations, generally giving the charge, 
and officiated at ^be opening of 40 places of 
worship ! ** Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou haet been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 



A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY JONATHAN THREESCORE. 

Concluded, 

Notwithstanding his ducking, he had still 
energy enough left to try and splash me for 
the joke, but it was no use. At length he 
crawled to the shore, and then stood dripping 
in the sun. 

Luckily there was not the least danger, as 
it was a beautiful June morning, and we were 
within a couple of hundred yards of the house. 
His sisters, however, were naturally anxious 
to hurry him home, to prevent injurious conse- 
quences, but as Tom did'nt exactly acquiesce 
in these suggestions, and nobody liked to come 
near him, there might have been a difficulty 
on this point. 

" Oh Tom, you silly boy, run home and get 
your clothes changed directly," said Ellen. 

" So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head." 

added I. It was too bad. Without under- 
standing the poetry, Tom saw at once that he 
was laughed at, and ran away. And as be 
ran, he, like Wordsworth's hare, raised 

" A mist, which glittering in the sun, 
Ran with him all the way, wherever he 
did run." 

As for us, we left the punt and sauntered 
through the grounds till we reached the house, 
and there finding master Tom in good hands, 
and no harm done, we took the road, as they 
say of tramps and highwaymen, and spent 
the time that remained before dinner in a 
quiet walk. 

When the heat of the day was past, we 
gathered round an old dismantled dial which 
stood in the middle of the lawn, and there held 
a parliament, the question being how we were 
to spend the evening. Every one had a sep- 
arate and distinct suggestion on every point, 
and it took us nearly half an hour to come to 
any conclusion at all, for as we were all loung- 
ing in comfortable attitudes upon the grass, 
no one was in any hurry to adjourn. At last, 
however, Tom moviug, Ellen seconding, and 
nemine contradicenie'f it was settled that we 
should go down to eld Mr. Langhorne's, and 
get Harry to take us for a row on the river. 
In less than an hour, after a quiet stroll 
through the fields, we were well afloat, not in 
one of those light skiffs which upset if a fly 
happen to settle upon the gunwale, but in a 
good roomy boat, where, if you feel inclined, 
you can lie on your back, and stretch a leg 
over each side, — a boat which would hold 
Prince Arthur and all his Knights. 

Now some people are very fond of reading 
poetry on the water, but I never could find 
that there is really much pleasure in it.' If 
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you are by jonnelf, jou miut either let the 
poetry alooe, or lie, ** as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean." If you are one of a 
party, you may read aloud, if you please, and 
bear as well as you can the rattle of the oars, 
the splashing of clumsy rowers, and the oc- 
casional brush o{ OTerhanging boughs. Read- 
ing poetry on the water is possible for those 
who like it on these conditions, but simple 
joys and pure for me, — and no such unnatural 
mixtures of fact and fancy. Quoting poetry 
is almost as bad. How is it possible to do 
Childe Harold's farewell, or a pet passage 
from Moore, with three pertinacious flies buz- 
zing around your nose, and an awkward 
oarsman catching crabs at every third stroke ? 
As I take it, the pleasure of a boating trip 
consists in none of these attempts to combine 
sentiment and amusement, but either in a 
steady pull for the sake of the exercise, or in 
steering through the bushes, setting paper 
boats afloat, and perpetrating such poor jokes 
as rise to the top of a man's mind, who is 
neither a weeping philosopher like Hera- 
clitus, nor yet a contributor to Punch. 

We reached the bend, and then turned to 
come back. Now began the pleasantest part 
of the day, that interval between a summer 
evening, and a summer night, which we call 
twilight ; though the fading day is but one — 
and the most obvious of its mysterious charac- 
teristics.* Wherever that hour overtakes us, 
in the city or country, by land or sea, its influ- 
ence is felt. It is the signal for ending the 
day and the day's work, a universally under- 
stood warning that the night is at hand. Not 
more distinctly does the curfew toll the knell 
of parting day, than does that solemn pause, 
when the long hours, wound up to the top of 
the wheel, seem to slacken and stand still be- 
fore they begin to run swiftly down. 

An old writer gives an affecting instance of 
this, when he relates how four captives con- 
fined in a gloomy cell, which afforded no 
glimpse of the sky, and but one pale reflection 
of the light of heaven, '* Every day, as even- 
ng fell, did rest them on the floor, and look- 
ing at one another in mournful silence, listen- 
ed for the sound of the evening bells." 

As for us, we rowed back with the western 
sky and the faint remains of its late glory 
flill in our faces ; the cool rippling water float- 
ting past us with a soft murmur, and the dim 
hills far away on either hand, — stretching their 
line of hazy blue along the horizon. And then 
rose the evening star, and the amber clouds 



♦ Mr. Williams in his " Through Norway 
with a Knapsack," has proved that the end of 
one day is different in many outward respects 
from the begining of the next, even though the 
altitude of the sun and the qtMniUy of light 
distributed over the landscape, be the same in 
each case. 



£ided to the gray of night. The day was 
done. 

Carlyle somewhere makes a smart hit at 
those who from enjoyment, rush into descrip- 
tion, who drink the wine and then eat the 
glass. There is, however, real delight in re- 
viewing the pleasures of a pleasant day; in 
recounting them, not as one who writes chro- 
nicles or state papers; but as one would talk 
them over to a friend. And so I have set 
down the little adventures and amusements of 
this day, too, as of one before ; not for those 
who read with malice, or who read after dinner, 
but for those, if I shall by chance be favoured 
with their attention, who, being lovers of the 
country, may be interested in seeing how for 
another participates in the same feelings and 
enjoyments, or failing in that, may even from 
these rough hints, revive for themselves the 
remembrance of some sunny day, spent by 
trees or rivers, in wide flower-strewn fields, or 
among high mountains. 

And if so, we are both well repaid for our 
trouble, of which, I fear, mine is not the 
greater. 



HOW PADDY BECAME A 
TEETOTALLER. 

In spite of many &ults and weaknesses, no one 
can deny that our brethren of the sister Isle 
have many very estimsble virtues. They are 
brave, witty, hospitable and generous; but 
they are fiery and very apt to take offence 
when none is intended. Their thoughtlessness 
is proverbial, and often leads them into scrapes 
which require all their ingenuity to get nicely 
out of. There are indeed very few Irishmen 
who are not continually getting into scrapes; 
and I remember that I rose from the study of 
their national history with the ftill conviction 
that it was nothing less than the chronicle of a 
great scrape. 

In the days of Father Matthew's temper- 
ance demonstrations, the thoughtlessness and 
scrapes that Pat fell into were generally attri- 
buted to his love of whiskey, and many tales 
of how comfortable farmers had fallen into 
poverty through drinking were then current, as 
well as that many more were able by signing 
the pledge to redeem themselves ; but there 
was one story which came to my knowledge 
which I do not believe found its way into print 
at that time, illustrative of the subject, that j 
shall tell you, as it is a very decent one. 

Pat Whelan was a comfortable farmer in the 
south of Ireland, had a hundred acres of good 
land, at a moderate rent, well stocked with 
cows, and shall we say it, good fat pigs. He 
had three or four servants, all stout hard-work- 
ing boys, besides a wife rosy as a May morning 
and cheerful as a lark. It would have done 
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your beart good to have aeen her flinging over 
her batter maldng the groves of Blamej, and 
keeping time with her chum to the melody. 
If any body ought to have been prosperous and 
happy Pat Whelan was the man, with his 
land^ his cows, his pigs, and above all with his 
charming, hard-working wife, Judy. And he 
was happy and prosperous until he got entan- 
gled with a set of drunken wild fellows, who 
gradually led him off into bad ways. He 
never went to a market or fair but he landed 
home " bastely/' Well, this passion for drink 
got the better of him, and soon his money 
became less by treating his friends and squan- 
dering it in every direction. All this time 
Judy kept beg£(ing of him to take better care 
of his cash, but to no purpose. If he formed 
a resolution to avoid dnnk, the sight of his com- 
panions was sufficient to draw him into the 
shebeen again. 

Things, as you may suppose, went on f^om 
bad to worse, and he even managed to draw 
Judy away from her home duties into the 
Whisky shop. Now, when a candle is lighted 
at both «nds — but you know the proverb. And 
in Pat's case it was lighted with a vengeance, 
for Judy could spend a crown where he spent a 
shilling; and very soon between them they 
cleared the farm of cows, pigs, fiirming imple- 
ments, and did not give up until they hadn't 
a traneen left. 

A few days after they had finished all up, 
and hadn't a bit in the house, and nothing hut 
hunger staring them in the fkce, Pat looks up, 
a blight idea having just got into his bram. 

" Judy dear," says he, <* I have hit on a 
plan to raise a drop to cheer us up, and if 
you'll only help on the skame it is yourself 
shall have the best share." 

Judy raised herself at this, for the promise 
of a noggin was life to her, and at once prom- 
ised to do what he wished. 

^ Well thin, my jewel, I'll just stretch me 
on the bed, and you^U tie my chin up, and 
throw a sheet over me, and thin you'll go to 
Docther O'Neils and tell him I'm gone, and 
thry to get somethin out of him to bury me 
dacently." 

The skame struck Judy as a capital good 
one, so off she went to Docther O'Neils, who, 
as luck would have it, was not at home, but 
what was equally as good his wife was. 

Judy soon opened her budget to the wife, 
who, with many expressions of sorrow, that 
the doctor was not at home, and pity 
at Pat's untimely end, finally gave her a 
sovereign to help her to bury him. 

Judy no sooner got the coin in her hand 
than she off like a hare home, with the full 
intention of having a good share of whisky 
out of it. 

^ As she' entered it was rather a comical 
sight to see the corpse raise himself up with 
a broad grin on its face and ask — " Well; 
Judy, what did you get?" 



"Look here," says Judy, displaying the 
gold coin in her hand, ** I've got this, and 
if the docther himself hadn't been away, I 
should have got something more, bekase she 
give me all she had in the house." 

^* Where did she say the docther is gone?*' 
says Pat. 

*' Oh, he*s gone to Kilcarron, beyant, to look 
after a farm he's going to buy. 

'' Not another word, Judy, here you take my 
place, and I'll go see the docther and thry my 
luck wid him." 

Here it may be as well to inform the reader 
that Doctor O'Neil was steward over the land 
Pat rented, and being a teetotaller had pointed 
out to Pat the folly of the course he was pur- 
suing, with what results the reader knows. 

Away goes Pat to Kilcarron, seeks up the 
doctor, and with a very rueful visage allowed 
him to draw the story out by degrees of 
Judy's death. 

* So Judy's dead," says the doctor, " and 
yon haven't a farthing, you scoundrel, to bury 
her with." Says Pa^ ** No I and if yer ban- 
ner doesn't help me I don't know what to do 
atalL'* "Well, here's a sovereign for you, 
its more than you deserve, but for poor Judy's 
sake I'll make you a present of it.** 

When the doctor reached home, almost the 
first word his wife said to him was— <' have you 
heard that poor Fat Whelan is dead, as you 
came along, he died suddenly this morning." 

" By jove, I should think so," said the doo* 
tor, '' for it is scarcely an hour since I gave him 
a sovereign to bury his wife. You must be 
mistaken, its Judy that's dead." ^* No," said 
Mrs. O'Neil, Judy brought me news early this 
morning of Pat's death, and I gave her a sov- 
ereign to buy him a coffin." 

** By jingo, we're robbed, but I'll make an 
example of them, the drunken vagabonds." 

He was instantly on his way to Pat's, who 
had sense enough to prepare for the worst, and 
when the doctor entered, there they were, 
Judy and Pat, stretched at full length on the 
bed, with a couple of candles burning beside 
them, looking dead enough.. 

'* Well, now," says the doctor, "here's a man 
that was strong and hearty not two hours since^ 
and now he's dead ; but I'd give another sov* 
ereign to know which of them died first." 

In an instant they both sprung up, and 
shouted simultaneously ** Me, Sir i" 

" You tarnation thieves,'* yelled the doctor, 
pulling out a thick horsewhip, '* if you don't 
both of you come away at once and sign the 
pledge I'll flog you to death^ and send you 
to prison for aU your days besides i" 

Seeing how matters stood, and what a fix 
they had got into, there was nothing left them 
but to do as the docter ordered ; and thus Pat 
Whelen was compelled to become a sober man 
and lived to thank the doctor fgf having 
threatened to horsewhip and imprison him. 

Ci £• 
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'T CREAKIN GATE: 



A PICTUR, 
BE A YORKSHUR LIKEN ASS TAKER. 

Long sin when me an t'missis furst 

Set np it t'wedded staat. 
We'd a near nabur knawn fur years 

By't naam o't* "Creakin Gate.'' 



I knew hur in bur yaatbful days, 

A forrad, flawpin slut, 
At eust ta tawk an fooil wi chaps, 

Thru t'oppen winda-shut. 



I think when I consithur t*pairs, 
'At maks it up ta cooart, 

At Fate oft tethers tVarst to*t best, 
Ta mak a middlin soart. 



Fur doant ya see, if fiend wed fiend, 

An limbs bred in an in, 
I luke on't at we'se \arry soin. 

Be up to't knees e sin. 



If ivYery divil fan his match, 
Ther seed an breed, begow, 

Wad mak a ell atop of eearth, 
As ut as that befow. 



Te knaw nah ha it coom ta pass, 
Thau t'reason feau as guessed, 

A dowdy like that oreakin Gate. 
Gat wed ta Sammy Best. 



A gooid, hard-workin deasant lad^ 
As ivver bate o breaad — 

Poor fellow ! he'd a deal o heart, 
Bud feaful little heead. 



Fowk wondered ha sa soft; a chap, 
Had caansild Sarah Slurry 

I* gow shoo knew no man on earth 
Cud be ta soft for hur. 



Sum aims ta tak ther usband's payrt, 

An be indeed a wife j 
Bud Sarah meant at Sam sud wurk. 

An keep hur all hur life. 



Fine stuck-up fooels at thowt a wife 

Sud honour an obey ! 
Shoo teld 'um thay mud tak ther hats. 

An call anuther day. 



I 



Sal's bewty charmed poor silly Sam, 
(What baits our hearts ingage,) 

Sam addled thirty bob it wick, 
An Sal wur charmed wit t'wage. 



On Kirsmas Eve, I think, they met, 
Fur't'furst time e ther life; 

T'next haliday wur New Year's day. 
An they wur man an wife. 



I, an a slarin wife shoo wor. 
As ivver ware a sark, 

At ate an drank o't varry best, 
Bud faintud owre hur wark. 



Am just as if e saw hur nah, 
Wi slippers on fur shooin ; 

A flannel claat abaht hur heead, 
An t'neet cap on at nooin. 



Thear, tlois to't haasten cheek to't jawm, 
Shoo'd caar by*t haar an snoar, 

Wi t'blenkit ovver t'winter edge, 
Ta keep o£P t'draft o't doar. 



An when sha tuke a stride ur two, 
Shoo plantud t*neiv o't hip, 

An pucker'd up hur face and stuck, 
Her teeth it louer lip. 



Shoo kept a stock o' queer complaints, 

As ivver mortal seed. 
An donn'd um on, an do£Pt um ofiP, 

like tloas ta suit hur need. 



If owt wur wantud aht o't taawn, 
An Sam. wur tired ur sick. 

Shoo'd stuff her gooms wi parkin doaf^ 
An run stark mad o't tick. 



Then like a thowtful, feelin chap, 
Sam swet, an blew, an pantud, 

Wi runnin for a mile an awf, 
Ta fetch hur whot shoo wantud. 



When t'fire gate low, a stitch, o' pain 
Wad mak ur wince an start ; 

That wur a sign o* whot shoo called^ 
A flackerin at hur heart. 



A rattan aflur t'weddln day,. 

Com up thrj t'cellar flegs' 
An ran up Sarah tloas an rave 

Hur petticoits ta regs;,. 
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All that, an nowt else, furst browt on, 

That pain withaht a name ; 
Shoo thinks hur heart's lowpt aht o'tplaas, 

An moar nur hur thinks t'saam. 



It adds ye mind ahoon a bit 
Ta uther pains an toils ; 

Bud nowt na sdoiner brings it on, 
Nur t'howts a fotchin coils. 



Sum thinks at fowk at heyts like Sal, 
Is far moar flayed nur hurt j 

Ah ! barn, a cratur laid on reyt, 
Hes need o' sum support. 



Shoo tewd, poar sowl, ta breeteu up. 

An tried whativver coom, 
Ta cook hur chop an keep hur meeas, 

O summat nice it oom. 



At breckfast time shoo ne'er cud bite. 
That meeal coom on ta sooin ; 

Bud eggs an bacon shoo cud due 
I' t'middle o't fornooin. 



Men mun be manidged, they mun see 
We nawthur sleep nur eight, 

That keeps ther hearts as soft as wax. 
They'll then due t' thing at's reyt. 



Sam catcht hur once wi een as red 

Wi roarin as a cowk, 
Shoo roared becoss shoo cuddant due 

Hur wark like other fowk. 



Shoo hoapt at it mud sum day be 
Her lucky, happy part, 

Ta due as woman sud to't man. 
Shoo wurshipt in hur heart. 



Sam sed nowt, bud when t'tea wur owre, 

He wesht up pot an pan. 
And dahn he went an framed hissen 

An fettled like a man. 



An soft owd madlin at he his 
He's offens doin it sin, 

So t'brass at paid a helpin hand 
At aftur went fur gin. 



Still he wor capt shoo grew so fat 

On scarce a bite or sup, 
Bless ya, thame fellas little knaws 

Ha sorra blaws us up. 



One day they fotcht him fro his wark 
Thinkin shoore bahn ta deei 

He saw hur fidge wi hand an fooit 
An turn up t'white o't' ee. 



"Aw dear," sed Sammy, "witta tak 

A spooinful o new yist, 
Ur let ma lap sum eeated claats 

Abaht thee throit an chist. 



What thinks ta, witta go up V stairs 

An lig tha dahn a bit, 
Wol I set t' possnit on an get 

Sum bottles ta thee fit P 



Due, Sarah, tell ma wat ta due 

Ah'll due itif e can, 
Whot ses ta ta sum oppnin pills 

An pooltices o bran.?^ 



Ur dus ta think I'd belter goa 
Ta Betty Bates's furst, 

Tha mun ha sumdee inta't haase 
Ta see tha reytly nurst." 



Wol Sam wur tawkin in thear coom 
A redish noasd owd dame, 

An hinted brandy browt fowk raand 
Wen they'd sich bahts as thame. 



"Wat ses ta, Sarah, mun e send 
Fur brandy dahn to't store ?'* 

Poor Sarah gaspt aht wurd be wnrd 
" It didma gooid afoar." 



Wi brandy Sarah varry sooin 
Heyt nicely raand wur browt ; 

Ah wish them Totelers cud ha seen 
The miracal it rowt. 



Bet Bates ma fling aht what shoo likes^ 

An gim, an fleer, an skofi^, 
But its that spooinful twice it day 

At keeps that collik off. 



Wun awtum eemin afther Sal 

Ad hed a feaful baht. 
Shoo gate hur shawl an tippet on 

An Sammy waukt hur aht. 



"My lad," sed shoo, " tha knaws I've been, 

At t'hingin feshun long, 
Ahm stall'd lad, an I'd gie the wurld 

At I wor weel an strong. 
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AhVe Bwallud do«tur staff eniff 
Ta cure nr kill a cah. 

If thear wnr gooid i ony drags 
I sud ha ftmt benab. 



Bnd lad I've latly bed queer ikowta, 
Tha knairs as weel as me 

At thears a lass nr two it wnrld 
At nWer thoild ma tbee. 



A thowt's ciun*d owre ma at I'm witcbt 

At samdee seeks mi fall, 
'Twise woman lives it cottage thear 

What thinks ta if wa call ? 



So Sarah went an rapt at t'doar. 
An t'wrinkled devirs dam, 

Twice winkt at Sail as hnr and Sam 
TaMt forrad into t'raam. 



Then aht shoo cum wi cup an cairds. 

An nther tomls o't trade, 
An scrawks o' iryery mak an shap, 

On't table top wnr made. 



Then t'raam grew dark an cannals bine. 
An t'smell o' brimstan worse, 

As t'Fortun Teller rockt bersen, 
An sang this solium verse. 



^ Ta them that hears an heeds ma well, 

Ta fooils an scoffers woa, 
If Best intends ta save his wife, 

Ta Scarbro shoo mnn goa.'' 



TWd dame gat np an tell'd nm boath^ 
Shoo'd no^ noa moar ta say, 

An Sammy an bis wife boath felt. 
They'd nowt ta due bnd pay. 



T'next day at six o'clock at mom, 

As ivverybody knaws, 
VTi moamfnl faas an joyful heart, 

Sal Best west off tot spaws. 



Hur cough wur bad, hnr lungs wur doin 

Hur liver worn away. 
An thear wur fowks at thowt an said, 

Shoo'd ardly live a day. 



Sam roared ta see her, as he thowt. 
So worn an all bud goan. 

An axed a friend ta write an say. 
Ha t'wife wur gettin on. 



A wick at afther an a day, 

A letter coom^fur Sam, 
He read it, clenched his fist arf hissed. 

What saandud like a " damn." 



It deead o't neet a broker com, 
An aht wi't traps he twined. 

He did'nt leave one stick behint, 
Exceptm t'winda blind. 



So Sam gat shut at haasel gooids, 
Paid off t'wife's debte fur gm. 

Then tuke dahn Sloper Loin wi t'brass, 
An's neer been eeard on sin. 



When Sal coom back shoo gate a keigh. 
But when shoo oppen'd t'doar, 

Hur hoam ud vanisht, but shoo fand 
A letter laid o't floor. 



"Dear Wife, Tha'll feel when tha returns 

A tuch o't owd cumplaint ; 
But as I've left a penny caak, 

I'ce nivver see tha want. 



I've awlus been a tewin chap. 
We've nawtbur child nur chick ; 

Bud yet I think tha'll fynd it aard, 
Ta carry on a wick. 



Wi thee IVe wnrk wol I can wurk,. 

An t'warkhaase when e caant j 
But I'm fur strivin ta divorce. 

That couple Age an Want. 



That donoin wi ah officer, 

It ballraam awf undresst, 
Proves tha's been diddlin mony a year 

Thy husband, _ 

Sammy Bis«.^ 
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BRADFORD MARKET IN FORMER 

TIMES. 

Thb Lord of the Manor of Bradford has, from 
the earliest times, claimed and exercised the 
right of holding a market here, and it may be 
proper to state that the right of holding a 
market can only be derived from a grant of 
the Crown. It is true that the right of holding 
a market may be established by prescription, 
but in these cases the law presumes that there 
was originally a charter in which the right was 
founded, bat which by lapse of time may have 
been lost. 

When the Crown grants a charter for the 
establishment of a market, it always issues a 
writ of ad guod damnum, directed to the 
Sheriff, commanding him to empanel a jury, 
to enquire whether the granting of such a 
market would be injurious to the Crown, or 
subversive of any existing rights of other 
parties; and after the granting of such a 
charter, it may be appealed against, and an 
action may be brought by any party aggrieved. 

The Ladies Of the Manor of Bradford hold 
the market under a charter of very ancient 
date ; a charter granted in the reign of Henry 
III., to Edmund Lacy, who is called the 
King's valet, an office at that time probably of 
high rank and consideration. Under the 
Lacys the Manor of Bradford became vested 
in the Crown as part of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and it remained in the Crown until the 
reign of Charles I., by whom a grant was made 
of it to certain parties as under, which I copy 
below. There have been three charters gran- 
ted in all. The first was in the 36th Henry 
III., the 22nd of Edward I., and the 4th of 
Charles I. 

The charter of 4th Charles I. grants, 
amongst many other manors, the Lordship or 
Manor of Bradford, with the fairs, and mark- 
ets, and marts, courts of pie poudre, stallage, 
tolls, tollages, customs, piccage and franchises 
to the same belonging, to Edward Ditchfield, 
.lohn Highlord, Humphrey Clark, and Francis 
Moss, their heirs and assigns, in fee farm for 
ever, and as fully, and freely, and entirely as 
any Duke of Lancaster, or any other or others 
used, had, held, or enjoyed, or onght to have, 
had, holden, used, or enjoyed the same by 
reason or tbrce of any charter, gift, grant, or 

(^No. 15.) 



confirmation, or by reason of any letters patent 
of the King, or any of his predecessors or 
ancestors, late kings and queens of England, 
therefore had made, granted, or confirmed, or 
by reason or force of any act of parliament, or 
by reason of any prescription, or custom there- 
tofore had, or used, or otherwise* 

From these persons or their heirs, in 1689, 
the lordship passed into the family of Marsden, 
and it remained in this family until the year 
1795, when the manor and all the manorial 
rights were sold by John Marsden, Esq., of 
Wennington Hall, near Hornby, in Lancashire, 
to Benjamin Rawson, Esq., who claims in vir- 
tue of these rights, an exclusive power to hold 
a market in the town of Bradford. The mark- 
et, at the time when Mr. Rawson became pos- 
sessed of the manor, was held in Wcstgate, 
and had been so held from time immemo- 
rial. 

In July, 1825, at a trial held in York- 
Benjamin Rawson versus Rev. Godfrey 
Wright — respecting the right claimed by Mr. 
Rawson to hold a market exclusively, many 
interesting facts relating to the Old Market, 
Westgate, were brought out during the exam- 
ination of witnesses. 

By a lease dated 24th May, 1689, Charles 
Marsden granted to William Rawson^ and 
William Rawson the younger, the rents, 
bailiwicks of the Manor of Bradford, and all 
the tolls, standages, stallages, etc., and all 
profits issuing out of the said manor and 
market for seven years at the yearly rental of 
^12. We fancy that the tollages, etc. would, 
at the present time, sell for a vastly different 
sum. 

But to return to the evidence of witnesses 
at the triiEil : — 

James Bonnel is 73 years of age. Lives at 
Bradford. Remembers the town seventy years. 
The market was held in Westgate. He col- 
lected the tolls of the market for his mother 
for seven or eight years, who rented the tolls 
of Mr. Marsden. Persons who found their 
own stalls paid twopence; and those who had 
stalls found for them paid one shillings per 
week. Tolls on com and potatoes were also 
taken . For potatoes they got a penny a sack ; 
and for com they took a dishful oi|t of each 
sack. Every person paid who had stalls or 
baskets. Witness could not say that they 
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collected tolls from every person who sold 
in the market, but they did from most of 
them. 

William Tetley stated that he had known 
Bradford 54 yeais ; the market was formerly 
held in Westgate, it was a market for butter, 
greens, and other vegetables; there were stalls 
for exposing butchers' meat and other articles, 
such as shoes, clothes, aad the like ; all the 
stalls were deposited in one place. Has been 
both buyer aud seller in the market. 

Elizabeth Taylor has known the market 38 
years. When she first knew it, it was held in 
Westgate ; but was afterward removed to New 
Street. She had stalls both in the Old Market 
and the New. She paid 30s. a year in the 
New Market, and 78. 6d. a year in Westgate, 
to Mr. John Rawnsley (the collector). She 
sold garden stuff. There was a market on 
Saturday afternoons *, and the stalls were set 
out on Saturday, as well as on Thursday. 

Edward Rawnsley is the son of the person 
who was the lessee of the market. His father^s 
lease expired in J 791, but he continued to col- 
lect the tolls up to the year 1 799. His father 
settled regularly with Samuel Hailstone, Esq., 
who was steward to Mr. Rawson. 

Thomiis Fearnley stated that he began to 
collect in 1801, when the New Street Market 
was opened, and has collected ever since in 
that market. The annual amount of tolls, 
when he commenced, was «^15, and it has 
been increasing ever since, until it has reached 
i6'87 per annum. Witness collected for all 
kinds of goods. Knows the Rev. Godfrey 
Wright. He began to build his market in 
1823. It was built by James Richardby. 
Mr. Wright's market was' opened at the latter 
end of 1823. Remembers stalls being erected 
in Bower Croft, before Mr. Raw^ion purchased 
that market. Mr. Rawson bought the but- 
cher's shambles in Bower Croft, which were 
first opened in 1782 or 1783; but the Old 
Market in Westgate was resorted to again. 
The Market House in Bower Croft was made 
into a warehouse, and the smaller buildings in- 
to cottages ; and nobody made a market of it, 
until M r. Rawson bought it and did so. Mr. 
Wright's market in Hall Ings had about 30 
shops for butchers, and there was a large open 
area for people to stand in. 

From evidence given on this trial, it appears 
that the stalls on market days, which were 
Thursday and Saturday, extended from the 
bottom of Westgate to the end of Silsbridge 
Lane and Fairgap, a street which begins be- 
tween the Boy and Barrel Inn and the Pack 
Horse Irm. Some of the stalls were placed on 
the side walk, and others were on the road. 
Those who placed their goods on the ground 
paid no toll. 

About the year 1782 an attempt was made 
by certain persons to erect and establish a 
market in a different part of the town, and 
buildiiigs were erected for that purpose j but 



as it was opposed by Mr. Marsden, the then 
Lord, the plan was abandoned, and the build' 
ing intended for a market house was conver- 
ted into a warehouse, and those intended fbr 
shops into cottages, as stated by the witness* 
Thomas Fearnley. 

But, from the great increase of the popula- 
tion of the town, it became more and more 
inconvenient to both the inhabitants and 
strangers, to hold the market in that narrow 
street ; aud representations having been made 
to Mr. Rawson of the great inconveniences of 
holding a market in that confined situation, he 
was induced to change the place of holding it, 
and for this purpose purchased the site and 
buildings just mentioned, and where he erected 
suitable buildings ; and in the beginning of the 
year 1801. the market was removed to this 
place, which was called New Street (now 
Market Street), and the Old Market was dis- 
continued from that time. But, as the increas- 
ing commerce of the town, the extent of its 
manufactures, and its rapidly augmenting 
population, which in the ten years from 1811 
to 1821 had nearly doubled, made more 
accommodation necessary, Mr. Rawson was 
induced to build the present market in Darley 
Street, upon his own estate — freehold property 
of his own before he became Lord of the 
Manor, as stated on the trial by Mr. Hail- 
stone, his steward. This market was opened 
in 1823, and there was every accommodation 
that was desirable. 

In 1823, the Rev. Godfrey Wright began 
the erection of buildings in Hall Ings, intended 
for another market. He put up two rows of 
shops, with a space between them of from 12 
to 14 yards. J hirtytwo shops were finished, 
but there were no houses attached 'to them. 
There was also a slaughter house erected. 
This market was opened on the 2l8t October, 
1823 : there were about seven butchers took 
shops there, viz.. Job Clough, Jonas Clayton, 
William Sugden, John Wilson, Thomas Fen- 
ton, 1 homas Fenton, jun., all of Bradford ; 
and Joshua Butler, of Bierley. James Ides 
and James Harrison, sold potatoes and other 
articles in this market. This market, of which 
nothing now remains, stood.behind the present 
Rawson's Arms Inn, Market Street, and, of 
course, would be in Hall Ings. 

On the 14th day of April, 1823, the follow- 
ing written notice was served upon Mr, Wright, 
by the Lord of the Manor, in vindication of 
his ancient rights : — 

Sir, — Understaiiding that you are about to 
erect a Market Place within the manor of 
Bradford, to the great damage of myself, as 
Lord of the Manor, and owner of the market 
therein, and contrary to the law in that res* 
pect, I do hereby give you notice, that if you 
erect any new market place, or any building 
or buildings, for the purposes of sale of any 
goods, chattels, or other property or things, 
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which by law should be sold in the market, 
within the said manor, or within such distance 
thereof, as by law you are precluded from so 
doing, an action, or actions at law will be com- 
menced to recover damages for such illegal 
act. 

Benjamin Rawson. 

Accordingly the case was taken to the Summer 
Assizes, held in York, July 28th, 1825, and 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, for 
damages Is., costs 40s. After this the market 
in Hail Ings was closed. 



A LIST 
OF THE WESLEYAN MINISTERS 

StATIONKD in BaADFORD SINCE 1768. 



1760 
1/70 

1771 
1772 
1773 

J 774 

1775 
1776 

1777 
1778 

1779 
1780 

1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
178G 

1787 

1788 
1789 
179« 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 



John Oliver, Thomas Lee. 

Christ. Hopper, George Wadsworth. 

Thomas Hanson, John Atlay, 

John Atlay, John Morgan. 

T. Taylor, W. Barker, T. Tennant. 

Thos. Taylor, William Brammah. 

Jno. Allen, J. Waldron, S. Smith. 

ditto, Thos. Lee, Jas. Hudson. 
C. Hopper, J. Benson, Thos. Lee. 
C. Hopper, T. Johnson, J. Merlin 
A. Mather, ditto, T. Brisco. 
A. Mather, J. Hindmarsh, J. Fen wick. 
8. Bradburn, J. FJoyd, J. Oliver. 
S. Bradburn, T. Mitchell, J. Benson. 
A. Mather, J. Benson, Wra. Duftou. 
John Valton, T Taylor, J. Shaw. 
J.^ Valton, Sup., J. Shaw, H. Foster. 
William Collins, Samuel Hodgson; 

Thos. Johnson, Supernumerary. 
William Collins, J. Robertshaw; 

Thos. Johnson, Supernumerary. 
J. Booth, S. Hodgson: T. Johnson, Sup. 
George Shad forth, John Booth. 
John Allen, Jonathan Edmondson. 

ditto, John Grant, 
Joseph Entwisle, John Grant. 
Parson Greenwood, M. Emmett. 
Parson Greenwood, M. Emmett. 
R. Roberts, J. Pipe; J. Bean land, Sup. 
Robeit Roberts, John Ashall. 
Robert Hopkins, Thos. Harrison. 
Robert Hopkins, Thos. Harrison. 
J homas Vasey, John Parkin. 
Lancelot Harrison, John Stamp. 
Lancelot Harrison, ditto, 
Fmncis Wrigley, George Snowden. 
James Rogers, George Snowden. 
ditto, Stephen Wilson. 
Alexander Suter, Stephen Wilson. 
Alexander Suter, Georpe Gibbon. 
J, Gaulter, J. Gibl)0)i, J. Walton. 

ditto, E. Gibbon; J. Collier, 



1809 J. Sutcliffe, E. Gibbon, J. Collier. 

1810 ditto, J. Crosley, E. Grindrod. 

1811 T. Bartholomew, J. Kershaw, J. Storry. 

1812 T. Bartholomew, ditto, M. Day, 

Alexander Suter, Supernumerary. 

1813 R. Reece, J. Nelson; A. Suter, Sup. 

1814 Reece and Nelson. 
1816 Stamp and Braithwate. 

1816 Stamp, Braithwate, and Brook. 

1817 Turton and Womersley. 

1818 Turton and Womersley, 

1819 Isaac Turton, David Stoncr. 

1820 Entwisle and Stoner. 

1821 Entwisle and Stoner. 

1822 Entwisle, Rigg, and Geo. Tindall. 

1823 Hickling, Rigg, and G. Tindall. 

1824 Hickling, Townley and Rigg. 

1825 Townley, Pickering, T. H.Walkcr, 

Thos. Walker, 2d. 

1826 W. Hill, R. Pickering T. H. Walker, 

T. Walker, 2d. ; M. Lumb, Snp. 

1827 Slack, Walker and Methley, 

R. Felvus; M. Lumb, Sup. 

1828 John Slack, J. Methley, R. Felvus:, 

T. Dick en ; M. Lumb, Sup. 

1829 J, Hollingworth, Thos. Eastwood, 

James Methley, Thomas Dicken ; 
M. Lumb, Isaac Clayton, Sups. 

1830 J. Hollingworth, Thos. Eastwood, 

H. Fish, T. Dicken ; M. Lumb. 
John White, Isaac Clayton, Sups. 

1831 William Clegg, Thomas Eastwood, 

John Stephenson, Henry Fish ; 
John White, Isaac Clayton, 
Supers. 

1832 W. Clegg, I. Turton, T. Eckersley, 

John Stephenson ; John White, 
Isaac Clayton, Supers. 

1833 William Clegg, John Walmsley, 

Isaac Turton, Thomas Eckersley ; 
John Lee, Isaac Clayton, Supers. 

1834 John Walmsley, Isaac Turton, T. 

Eckersley, Jacob S. Smith ; John 
Wheelhouje, Supernumerary. 

BRADFORD WEST CIRCUIT. 

After Division. 

1835 Philip Garrett, Benjamin Pierce, 

John Hobkirk. 

1836 Philip Garrett, Benjamin Pierce, 

John Walker; John White, Super. 

1837 Phillip Garrett, Benjamin Pierce, 

Charles Taylor. 

1838 Robert Filter, W. W. Stamp, John 

H. Beech. 

1839 Robert Filter, W. W. Stamp, 

William Wilson, 4th, 

1840 Robert Filter, W. W. Stam]), Wm, 

Wilson, 4th ; Stephen Wilson, John 
Whcelhouse, Supers. 

1841 John Rigg, Wm. Smith, 1st; Wm. 
, Wilson, 4th; Stephen Wilson, Jno. 

NVheclhouse, Supers. 
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1H42 Jolm Kigg, Win. Smith, Ist; Stephen 

Wilson, Super. 
1843 Thu Same. 
1 b44 Wm Naylor, Jonathan J. Bates j Step. 

Wilson, Super. 
1M45 Thv Same. 

1846 The Same. 

1847 Isaac Keeliui:, Wm. R. Williams, 

Stephen Wilson, Super. 

1848 Etlward Walker, John Morris j 

Wilson and Pretty, 
Suj)ors. 

1849 The Sam^. 

1850 James Slioar, John ]\Iorris; 

Wilson ami Pretty, Supers. 

1851 Wilson Brailsford, Elijah Jackson, 

Stephen Wilson j Pretty and Shear, 
Supers. 

1852 Brailsfoid, Jackson, Wilson; Pretty 

and Kimshall, Supers. 

1853 Brail.sford, Jackson, Marmaduke C. 

O.sborn; Pretty and Kimshall, 
Supers. 

1854 William Barton, David Hay, M. C. 

Osborn; Pretty and Kimshall, 
Supers. 

1855 The Same. 

1856 W. Barton, D. Hay, Benjamin Field j 

Pretty, Super. 

1857 Ed>vard Nye, Anthony Ward, B. Field j 

Prett3', Super. 

1858 E. Nye, A. Ward, Robert Newton 

Young ; Prettv, Super. 

1859 E. Nye, James Dixon. D D., A. Ward ; 

R. N. Young, H. Floyd. 

1860 William Jackson, 2nd, James Dixon, 

D.D., John Jones 2ndj R. N. Young 
and Hutton. 

1861 William Jackson, 2nd, James Dixon, 

D.D., John Mc Kenny, Jones, 2nd., 
Wm. Shearer. 



BRADFORD EAST. 



JX3n Aaron Floyd, Charles Cheetham. 

1836 William Leach, Charles Cheetham. 

1837 ditto, ditto. 

IKiH ditto, W J. Shrewsbury. 

]>-39 W. J. Shrewsbury, Thos. Rowland. 

1840 ditto, ditto, 

1 84 1 Phihp (larrett, Richard Felvus. 

1842 ditto, ditto. 

1843 R. Felvus, P. Hardcastle, S. Walker. 

1844 J.McOwan, ditto, ditto. 

1845 ditto, ditto, ditto. 

1846 C. Haydon, N. Cnrnock, E. Jones, 2d. 

1847 Hith), ditto, ditto. 

1848 ditto, ditto, ditto. 

J 849 William Biul, Daniel Walton, J. D. 

Brocklehurst. 
18,^0 ditto, ditto, dift'' 

}P.')l Tlnh^xt Ald«r. D.D., E. Bricp, J. L 

r'/o'.-klf'liui>t ; W. Bird, ?np. 



1852 

1853 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
18C0 
1861 



Robert Alder, D.D., Josh. Stinson, 

Edward Brice ; W. Bird. Sup. 
Joseph Stiuson, Thomas Collins^ 

Edward Brice ; W. Bird, Sup. 
Stinson, B. B. Waddy, T. Vasey. 
F. J. Jobson, ditto, ditto, 

ditto, ditto, ditta 

ditto, J. H. James, J. Jones, 2d. 
R. Ray, ditto, ditto, 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

S. Simpson, J. CIulow, G. Follows. 
ditto, ditto, ditta 

George Kenyon. 



PARTING. 



There's no use in weeping, 

Though we are ccndemned to part : 
There's such a thing as keeping 

A remembrance in one's heart : 

I'herc's such a thing as dwelling 

On the thought ourselves have nursed, 

And with scorn and courage telling 
The world to do its worst 

We'll not let its follies grieve us, 
We'll just take them as they come j 

And then every day will leave us 
A merry laugh at home. 

When we've left each friend and brother, 
When we're parted wide and iar, 

We will think of one another, 
As even better than we are. 

Every gloiious sight above us. 

Every pleasant sight beneath, 
We 11 connect with those that love us, 

Whom we truly love till death. 

In the evening when we're sitting - -. ■' 

By the fire perchance alone ; t 

Then shall heart with warm heart meetinK.- 
Give responsive tone for tone. 

* - 

We can burst the bonds which chain us. 
Which cold human hands have wrought, 

And where none shall dare restrain us, . .- 
We can meet again in thought. 

So there's no use in weeping 

Bear a cheerful spirit still ; 
Never doubt that Fate is keeping - . .; 

Future good for present ill ! ■ . " ^ 

Charlotte Bronx*. 
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YOBESHIBR SONGS. 



BILL'S ANSWER TO NANNIE'S 



SOLILOQUY. 

*^ Soa thas wisht at ah'd niver cnm'd here 

Yit that flay'd ah sail niver com back," 
A Nan lass 1 this a.wt' haar ur near, 

Ah've been planted a back o' this stack-; 
Yis, he cum up as leet as a bird 

" That queerist an dumist o' men/' 
An what's better he's heerd ivry word 

O't tawk ut tha's bed wi thysen. 

Dunnot loup like a hare off at floor, 

Nor frame ta mak off in a fuss, — 
Tak warnin, as tell tha na moar j 

If ta fidges, a'U gee thee a kuss ! 
I've summat ta say an a'U say't 

Let tha fitter an fling as ta will, 
An it happen 'II pay tha ta wait 

An hear a poor f^Ua like Bill. 

I've cover 'd ten mile wi me hoof 

Just ta see tha and speyk to tha here, 
An ah hope that'll stand as a proof, 

At I've noan cum'd to scuff or ta fleer ; 
I'm nut bahn ta offer tha, Nan, 

A ribban, a brooch, ur a net ; 
But the heart of a trew- hearted man 

Is thine, abt an aht, if tha'll bet. 

Witta cum lass an sweeten me cup ? 

Witta say we mun niver riioar pairt ? 
An wolliver a bite an a sup 

Can be won, wi ard wurkin we'll shart j 
An to't end o' this wearysome strife. 

It front on tha alias a'll be, 
Ta receive e this battle o' life 

The buUits intendud fur thee. 

Tha's seen hah ah meyted an rowt, 

An tha's said ah'd na friend an na brass ; — 
Yit tha liked ma na war when ta thowt, 

At poor Bill cud ware nowt on his lass; 
Bod a thing at ahve niver made knawn 

"To't fowk abaht here, all declare j 
Me fsithur's a farm of his awn 

An't plowboy's his pet an his heir." 

God bless my young burd in hur nest, 

Shoo's dumb, for shoo's quite ovverfaced j 
Shoo berries hur heead e me breast. 

An shoo tightens bur clsuip o me waist. 
A homesteead is all varry weel, — 

Bud we rate it at moar nur its worth ; 
A, Nan lass ! this minit ah feel,-* 

Love's the onely true riches on earth. 



PASSING AWAY. 

Death is the common lot of all. Nations as 
Nations, wear out and die ; to be remembered 
in nothing but name. Where now is the Em- 
pire of Egypt's PharoahsP Where the great 
Babylonian Najtion ? Where is now the 
mighty power of ancient Greece, Rome, and 
Venice? The swarthy Indians who once 
inhabited the dense forests and vast prairies of 
the great American Continent, where are 
they ? Alas, echo answers, where are they ? 
Families as families wear out and are known 
no more ! It is but a question of time j and 
a cycle of years ends all, blots out all. Father 
and mother, sister and brother j the dearest 
friends, and the nearest relations are parted 
by death, and pass away to the .silent grave. 
It is still the old, old, story j meeting and part- 
ing, pleasure and pain, and friendships snapped 
asunder by death. It is the history of all 
ages, the history of all time, "Man dieth and 
wasteth away and where is he P 

There is no flock however watched and tended j 

But one dead lamb is there ; 
No fireside howsoe'er defended, 

But hath one vacant chair. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the loss, by death, of two of our earliest contri- 
butors to the pages of the Bradfordian; George 
Davidson, and James Waddington, better 
known perhaps to the majority of our readers 
as *< Ralph Goodwin." We have known the 
first with great pleasure a^id profit to our- 
selves, ever since the summer of 1854. George 
Davidson was a man whom to know, was to 
love and admire. Universal kindliness of 
heart was in him mingled with a sweet urba- 
nity of manner, pleasant indeed to those who 
were favoured with his friendship. Hundreds 
of times h|is the writer of this notice asked his * 
advice and assistance towards remedying a 
defective early education, and during the whole 
seven years in which he has known him, he 
cannot remember having ever obser\ed a 
single sign of impatience, or expression of an- 
noyance on bis countenance at the ignorance or 
pertinacity of his pupil. Advice, sympathy, 
and a.ssistance, were at all times ready with 
him, and his hands were full to overflowing 
with compassion. For years to come hundreds 
of poor cnildren, and poor families, whom he 
hsis assisted and befriended, will bless his 
memory, and revere his name. 

Mr. Davidson was at the time of his death 
about 38 years of age, and was born near 
Aberdeen, N.B., where his father held a farm. 
For some years he was masterofSchaw's Hos- 
pital, Prestonpans, and during his residence 
-there he won great praise, and was "highly re- 
spected for his integrity, amiableness and 
prudence. From this School he removed in 
1848 to the General Assembly's Normal In- 
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stitution, Castle Hill, Edinburgh, where he 
prosecuted his studies with assiduity and 
.success, so as to attain a thorough knowledge 
of English Grammar and much skill in com- 
position. He completed with approbation a 
full course of Mathematics, theoretical and 
practical; in Latin he read Caesor fairly. 
After these preliminary studies he was master 
of a School at Stobhill, and afterwards, in 
1851, at Hawick, from whence in the summer 
of 1854 he removed to Bradford, and in concert 
with a committee of benevolent persons he 
formed the first Ragged School, I believe in 
Yorkshire. 

Born in the country, he inherited a love for 
all that was beautiful in nature, and often 
after the hours devoted to teaching, in the 
long summer days he would wander with the 
companion of his life miles away from home. 
Literature also, was at all times the source of 
much pleasure to him, and though composition 
was diriicult with him he has left behind some 
few things worthy of being preserved. 

One of his poems, and perhaps the best he 
ever wrote, is appended ; and the reader will 
remark how the love of home and country 
bubbles up in every line. It is addressed — 

TO A SPRIG OF HEATHER, 

FROM THE BRAES OF BALMORAL. 

Fair child of the mountain, 
From near Dee's clear fountain, 

Arrayed in bright blossom, 
You're welcome to me : 
Round each purple bell. 
What fond memories dwell, 

Of Summer, and sunshine, 
And youth's happy glee. 

For in days long ago. 
Where Dee's waters flow, 

I roam'd the red mountains, 
And caird them my home : 
And liow this sweet flower 
Has a magical power. 

That wafts me in memory 
Again there to roam. 

And again I can hear 
With the fanciful ear, 

'I he musical echoes 
Of Scotia's dells J 
When the hills blazed in blossom. 
And birds in their bosom 

Were nestled and sang 
'Mid the bright heather bells. 

And again I can hear 
With the fanciful ear, 

The musical murmurs 
Of Scotia's rills. 
As tiiey dance to the sea, 
To the song of the bee, 



As she sips the sweet nectar 
On heath cover'd hills. 

But dearer than all 
Does memory recall 

The accents of love. 
That in earlier days, 
Were pour'd in my ear, 
By the friends I hold dear, 

In my heath cover'd home 
On Balmoral braes : 

Where so lately this bloom 'd, 
And its fragrance perfum'd 

The place of my birth 
And my Queen's highland home; 
Whose foot, as she pass'd, 
This sprig may have kiss'd ; 

For loyalty dwells 
'Mid the bright heather bloom. 

the land of the heather 
Shall be dear to me ever ! 

The land of the loyal, 
The brave and the free : 
At the sight of this blossom, 

1 feel my fond bosom 
Upheave with a sigh 

For my home on the Dee. 

But should fortune decree, 
To this flow'ret and me, 

To sojourn here 
To the end of our days ; 
I'll delight to compare 
Old Dee with sweet Aire, 

And the dangling green birch 
That adorns their braes. 



"Died, Oct. 12th, 1861, at Saltaire, Mr. 
James Waddington, woolsorter, aged 32 yea re. 
Under the signature of "Ralph Goodwin," 
he has contributed many beautiful poems to 
the * Bradfordian" and the public papers. 
His loss will be lamented by a large circle 
of friends " 

Such was the announcement in the Brad- 
ford papers of the 19th Oct., and yet few 
who read it knew what a kindly worthy 
man had gone down to the grave. His life 
had been a comparatively private one, and 
though employed among the thousands who 
go in and out to their daily labour at Bah- 
aire, scarcely ten persons knew tMat be 
bad ever penned a line or done anything 
except his work at the woolsorting board. 
And yet his active and poetical mind, was 
constantly throwing ofl' gems of poesy which 
will assuredly be treasured up and preserved 
by posterity. So unassuming was he, and 
so little given to speak of himself, that his 
own brother did not know at his death that 
he had ever written a line. 

The .sole support of an aged and dear 
mother he had opportunities for privacy and 
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study which those can scarcely know who 
are married and mixed np in the struggle 
of life; and taking advantage of this be 
seized every opportunity to cultivate his men- 
tal powers, and perfect his education. Work- 
ing men who have to toil hard for a sub- 
sistence too oflen neglect this, and as is to be 
expected pass through life ignorant of all that is 
beautiful in religion, nature, literature and art. 

In the early part of the year 1869, we 
first became acquainted with Mr. Wad- 
dington, when he laid before us a num- 
ber of poems of his own, and wished an 
opinion on their merits. This introduction 
grew into friendship of the most pleasant kind, 
and up to the time of his death he was in the 
l)abit of showing us every new effort of his pen 
ere it was sent to the press. Numbers of these 
poems have appeared in the Kendall Mercury, 
The Leeds Intelligencer, The Bradford Obser- 
ver, Advertiser, and Review. 

He was for many years a first class member of 
the Phonetic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and was looked upon as an authority on. 
phonographic matters. He was also conductor 
of two phonographic ever circulating magazines, 
named the Pioneer and the Excdsiory contain- 
ing Essays, Tales, etc. One of the papers on 
" Mammon Worship," by himself, is highly 
spoken of by those who have read it in short 
hand in which it is written. 

After the Bradfordian commenced he contri- 
buted freely to its pages, and also took a lively 
interest in its success; actually disposing^ of 
fifty copies every month to the woolsorters at 
Saltaire, and his personal friends there. His 
poem—*' Who are the Noble?" at page 146, 
is worthy of a Longfellow; and the Cluster of 
Sonnets on page 185 are equal to the best of 
Wordsworth's. These Sonnets which are ad- 
dressed to a young lady to whom he was 
betrothed^— are chaste as snow, and breathe 
the very essence of pure love. When he gave 
them to us we requested him to add one more 
sonnet to the number, so as to fill up the en- 
tire page, and in a few days he sent by post the 
fourth in the list, and had he known that he 
would die in a few weeks, he could not have 
written more appropriately. 

The last time we saw him was on a Saturday 
three weeks before he died ; he then told us how 
he had been into Cumberland on a trip from 
Leeds, taking advantage of the Saltaire feast 
to get a holiday. He described to us in glow- 
ing terms the pleasure which he had derived 
from the journey and the sights of that region 
of romance and song ; rendered sacred by the 
writings of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
brave old dear Christopher North. But be- 
neath his cheerfulness of manner we perceived 
that he was unwell and looked weak, and he 
acknowledged that he had contracted a severe 
cold and felt very feverish and nervous. 

As we were talking the rain begun to fall 
heavily, and fearing that he would be worse, 



should he get wet, we borrowed a large umbrella 
for him, and bade him *^good bye" little 
thinking that we should never see him again 
alive. But so it wasj his fever increased, yet 
he continued at his work for another week \ he 
then gave up and went home, where he was 
nursed by none but his poor old mother, for he 
always gave as little trouble to others as he 
possibly could. Thus he continued for about 
ten days, the doctor all the time asserting that 
there was no danger ; but on the Thursday be- 
fore he died, his friends became alarmed, for he 
had become delirious, and was evidently failing 
fast from weakness and exhaustion. Thus he 
continued until the evening of Saturday the 12th 
October ; when his gentle spirit passed away — 
peacefully as he had ever been in life — to the 
land of the immortals. 

Poor Ralph Goodwin ! Of him it may truly 
be said — that he had no enemy. A christian, 
pure in heart, he shall see God. A peacemaker, 
he is now one of the children of God. 

Since his death we have received four poems 
suggested by that event. One of these by 
Mr. Geo. Perkins, has already been inserted 
in the Bradford News^ another, ''The Last 
Footfall," by Mr. J. H. Eccles, has appeared 
in the Leeds liUelligencerm 

We subjoin the others : — 

JAMES WADDINGTON, 

(The *' Ralph Goodwin" of these pages.) 

Gentle in word and deed, thy life has been ; 
By Nature taught without, and Grace within. 
A scholar meek and apt, thou leamd'st iu time. 
While yet a youth, to live the life sublime ; 
And now the Poet and the Christian soar. 
In worlds of light, while we thy loss deplore. 

Bradford, 20th Oct., 1 86 1 . G. A. 

ON THE DEATH OF RALPH 
GOODWIN, 

So, the last meeting was indeed our last ! 
And now in many a home and heart, a place 
Silent and empty, shows that he has passed 
To join the gathered fathers of his race : 
A thoughtful soul I whose gentleness and grace 
Won love and honor, — a true child of song ; 
One in whose brief grand preludes we can trace, 
A tenderness and power that might ere long, 
Have soothed a faithless grief, or lashed a 
sceptered wrong. 

And dare we ask in wonder or in fear 
Why he is gone, and why we yet remain? 
When conscience whispers in each inner ear — 
'* Vile culprit, thou, that yet must drag the 

chain; 
Metal not half refined, that hath again 
To pass the furnace, and endure its heat : 
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Bird of weak winj^, from wliich heaven's 

drencliing rain, 
Must' wash the mire of Earth. Soul, all 

unmeet 
To touch an angel's harp, or listen at his feet." 

Are we not captives in a strange weird land. 
Each manly frame, a tower's enchanted walls. 
Firm seems the pile to day, but let the ivand 
Of the Grim Wizard touch it, and it falls. 
Oh ! for the unshaken earth, the* eternal halls 
Where we may find a balm these wounds to 

heal; 
How long, how long, ere He — our Father calls 
To bid us.don our robes, and eat our meal 
Where moih doth not corrupt, nor thieves break 

thro* — and steal. 

Sweet to -the mortal, prone to unbelief. 
The treasured memories of the good and just; 
How like a star, in the deep night of grief, 
Shines the clear truth, we are not wholly dust ; 
1 he chamel hokU among its worms, and must 
No attribute that man to man endears; 
So out of sorrow comes a soothing trust, 
And the soul cries — while soaring to the spheres 
Mine ! mine these countless worlds ! mine ! 
mine th' eternal years ! 

B.P. 



DEATH. 

" Pbath sits ealm-brawed upon the mow- white 
shore, in love with immortality." 

** There is no deep, hungry and daik, with 
agonising strife to swallow up life's aiigosy, and 
sweep all the great past into its sunless caves.^ 
Harris £pic, of the Starry Heaven's. 

There are very few in the full enjoyment of 
health and the comforts of this life, who can- 
contemplate unmoved, the moment when all 
will have to be surrendered. Death wears to 
the bravest a terror-creating aspect, and 
there is little that men will not do, and suffer, 
in order 1o escape (if even for a brief space) 
his unrelenting clutch. The cold, silent, im- 
moveable appearance of the haman form when 
the lamp of life is extinguished, and the rest- 
less soul has taken its flight — ^may well fill the 
living with dread forebodings ; for in that life- 
less figure is fore^own the fate of all men, both 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned. And 
(hen the deep mystery attendant oa death. 
In a moment the eye looking kindly upon you 
is darkened, — the tongue speaking words of 
deep earnest affection is stilled ; and the hand 
loses its gentle grasp within your own. Tou 
are conscious that a mighty — a complete change 
htfi hften wrought. You know that except in 
dreams, you will no more in this life hear the 
magic of those words or return the warm pre- 
^ sure of that hand. You know that in a few 



days that form which was lovely in your eyes, 
will become a loathsome, putrefying mass I 
and tb&t ero lonff— -the irresistible order, ef 
nature will di^^solve all connection between 
member and member ; and finally scatter each 
atom of its substance into the illimitable 
universe. 

All these are visible effects, or if not, are 
effects that reason can indubitably tmoe as 
consequents of death. But the m^'stery ^e ' 
*how' by which each particle was held together 
by that living, thinking, Joving human seal, — 
cannot be seen so readily, or so easily compre- 
hended by the acutest reason or the must 
comprehensive mind. 

In the midst (*f our perplexity — and it may 
be fear, it is refreshing to our minds to turn to 
those writers who have irradiated our literature 
with hopes of immortality, and, it is also e 
grand and cheering tact, that, in our own souls 
the fountain of life is so continually welUag 
up, that death, or annihilation is so foreign, to 
us, that we cannot realise it to ourselves by 
any adequate conception. 

On tbo other hand we have writers who 
have endeavoured to make death appear ao 
horrible, that could their descriptions have the 
effect intended, we should abandon oui-selves 
to hopeless inactivity, and dreadful immii|(iu- 
ings. Even in our churches and cathcdraui we 
have the emblems of death paraded before our 
eyes, in horrible similarity ; as if the vculptors 
of such ghastly objects had spent their lives in 
endeavouring to reach perfection in their hide- 
ous calling. The empty skull and cross-bones, 
are the favourite means employed to make us 
think of our latter end. Such things would 
almost lead us to think, that they bad been 
placed there for the purpose of terrii(ying us in- 
to virtue *, or that it is a necessary part of thfe 
christian faith, to surround itself with images 
of death. We have heard of men making 
their own cofiSns. and of using them as cup- 
boards years before they were required tor 
a more useful purpose, and yet those men who 
made themselves so familiar with death, were 
not improved by its proximity. Norisjsan 
improved by any such means, but ratiier the 
reverse ; whilst it proves persons so actings are 
possesed of a depraved taste, and aredej^eat 
in purity of immagiaation. 

Then we hold that such objects are entirely 
opposed to the christian faith. The chiiiitian 
faith in its reality is a faith of life; nay, more ; 
it teaches us that there sliall be no more deatb ! 
and he who does not comprehend that fact^ is 
still a neophyte ; and has not advanced into 
the blessedness and peace of spiritual Christi- 
anity. For what use would Christianity per- 
form, — if it did not lift the soul above the 
realities of this world, into realities of a Ivgh^r 
and more substantial existence. Indeed if 
Christianity does not accomplish this, the wis- 
dom of the most worldly minded, would be 
preferable to it. If it does not accomplish 
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tlu9» then atheism is tvue ; and man is in the 
best position when he denies the truth of 
cittiitianity. 

Hut there is nothing to fear in death because 
these is no death. We are led awajr by ap- 
pearances in this as in other things ; and we 
can smile nt our fears when the disguise is 
removed. There is no death if by death we 
* mean an entire annihilation — an eternal self- 
imconaeiousness. There is death if by death 
we mean a, decay of bo,dily power and loss of 
functional activity. Of the body itself we can- 
not truthfully affirm that it dies, because it 
never lived. It is returned to the earth fVom 
whence it was derived, when it is no more fit 
to be inhabited by the soul. But the soul 
cannot die unless the self-existent perish, 
which is impossible. The death of the body 
does not involve the death of the soul. They 
are not measured by the same standard, nor 
are they subject to the same laws. The body 
compared with the soul is like language com- 
pared with the ideas which gives it force and 
vitality. Without that vitality — what is it 
but mere sound.' In fact — language is the 
offspring of our affections and wisdom, and 
when separated from its source — ceases to be 
language. 

And we may carry the comparison still 
further, for as language even in its highest — 
form b\^t feebly expresses our deepest feelings 
or affections ; so the body only feebly mani- 
fests the. activities of the aoul. Nor is this 
want of ability in the external organism to be 
in the least regretted or mourned over, because 
it in a manner compels us to seize hold of the 
various powers in nature to make them sub-. 
servient, and thus to write as it were our 
humanity on durable and usefUl monuments. 

We can recognise no death but that death 
which devours the legitimate life of man, — 
which robs him of all his love and perception 
of what is true and good. This is indeed 
death — a death that is to be deplored, for it 
ceases not until God's most glorious creation 
and temple, the human form, is deprived of 
air its beauty, integrity, and worth. This is 
tile death men ought always to fear and to 
shun, for it is eternal 1 And yet it is least 
feared of all the calamities that can happen to 
UK Nay, millions seem anxious thus to 
pmish ! The rider of the pale horse has mil- 
lions of followers, all ready to go wherever he 
inll lead ; and day by day he adds more vic- 
tims to his cadaverous host — and goes forth on 
his victorious course in spite of all endeavours 
to arrest his progress. His servants are all 
the immoralities that destifoy man's manliness, 
undermining his reason, and making virtue — 
simple heartedness and charity — at once things 
to be laughed at and preyed upon. False 
])hilosophies — teachings that abridge man's 
life to the few short years of care and 
thoughtful toil allotted to us in this world *, 
and deny a rccompcubing life lo tho ardent 



lover of right and justice ;— these bow down 
to death and hail him as their lord and 
master. 

There are men, and it has always appeared 
strange to us there could be, who pride them- 
selves on their power of reasoning themselves 
and others into the belief that man is not im- 
mortal ! How assiduously they will labour 
to prove that the grave closes round all that is 
good and beautiful, as well as all that is hate- 
ful with an eternal clasp. 

To every really rational man, such a thought 
must be horrible to contemplate. More con- 
ducive 'to human perfection and happiness 
must it be to know and feel, that we are mo- 
mentarily sustained by an infinite and eternal 
source of life, and that we cannot perish, be- 
cause we are conjoined unto a living God ; 
who from his own great love, never ceases to 
breathe into us the breath of life. And the idea 
of immortality is still further enriched by the 
hope, that, after our sojourning under the 
cloud and mist of a natural world is past, we 
shall speak face to face and live in happy com* 
munion with all the great teachere of human- 
ity; and all the good men that in every age 
have laboured for the benefit of the world. 
Such a hope is calculated to make us almost 
wish to leave the earthly life to those who love 
it ; but surely it takes away all cowardly fear 
of dying, and blunts the dart of death. 

But death must be terrible to those who 
have spent their lives in the practice of all 
unmaDlioeBS and villany; more terrible too 
will it be to them when every secret and 
unclean thought and deed is laid open, and 
the naked soul, stands substantially self- con- 
demned before its judge. Herein lies the 
greatest incentive to virtue, that it cannot 
perish. Nor can vice be hidden, because in 
this world we are day by day writing in 
indellible characters our books of life, which 
however deeply obscured they may be 
from human view whilst in the world, will 
most assuredly be. opened ; justice must be 
vindicated; it must and will be triumphant. 
The dark deeds which are recorded m his- 
tory^ with all the agency and ambitious 
motives that led to their commission, all will 
be cleared up, and men will stand revealed 
in their reality, be they good or bad. Let 
no man lay the flattering unction to his 
soul, that ''death hides all things," but 
rather live in the fear or hope that it reveals 
all things, and trust that the powerful dis- 
criminating mind of roan can suffer no eclipse 
by its disconnection with the hody^ but rather 
that it will shine out with greater brilliancy 
as a mirror of the divine light of God. ~ 

C. Ellison, 
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NATTERIN NAN: 
A PICTUR, 

BE A YORKSHUR LIKEN ASS TAKER. 

Noa daht ye'U all ev eard abaht 

T' Appolloa BeWidere, 
A stattj, thowt be some to be 

Fro' ivvery failin tlear. 



All reyt an streyt i mak an shap^ 
A mould for tVace o'men, 

A dahnreyt, upreyt, beng-up chap, 
Nut mitch unlike mesen. 



Nah, thaw ye knaw he's nowt bud stoan. 

He lewks sa grand an big, 
That little durst ya pool his noas, 

Or lug his twisted wig. 



Pmtly, reight pratly, ovver t'floor, 

A tep e toas ye walk, 
An hod yur breeath for varry awe, 

An whisper when ya tauk. 



There's that abaht him, bud I knaw*nt 

Nut reytly hah ta say't. 
That maks ye feel as small as thieves 

Anent a Magistrate. 



Yee've seen that dolt o*raucky tlay, 

O't face o'Pudsay Doas, 
T'owd madlin's worn it all his life, 

An fancied it a noas. 



Yond props is like a pair o'tengs 
O' Sykes's, yet by t*megs, 

"When he wur souber as a judge, 
I*ve eard him call em legs. 



So heaven be praised for self-consate, 

Withaht it ah sud say 
Wee'se hate wursen we all wur meet 

For ivver an a day. 

When sitch-like lewks at t'marble god, 

Egoy ! ha wide they gape. 

An wunder which they favver t'moast, 
A boggard or an ape. 

An sum wi envy and wi spite 

Get filled to that degree,' 
They'd knock his noas off if they durst, 

Ur give him a black ee. 



He sumhah kests a leet on things 
At fowk noan wants ta see, 

Thear's few likes tellin what they are. 
Or what they owt ta be. 



Wah, wah, perfecshun nivver did 
Ta Adam's bairns beleng, 

An lewk at mortals as we will 
We find a summat wrong. 



For Adam gate so mesht wi't fall. 
That all o't human race 

Grow sadly aht o' shap it mind, 
It karkiss an it face. 



There's noan sa blynd bud they can see 

Sum fawts i uther men ; 
I've sumtimes met wi fowk at thowt 

Tha saw sum i thersen. 



An t^best o^chaps al fynd thersen 
At times it fawty tlass, 

I've doubled t*neiv, afoar ta day, 
At t'fooil it seemin dlass. 



Bud twarst o' fawts at I*ve seen yet, 

I' wuman ur i' man, 
Is t' weary naagin nengin turn, 

At plaged poor Natterin Ncin. 



I went wun'summer aflernoin 
Ta see hur poar old man, 

An aadly hed i darkened t'doar 
When t'wurrit thus began. — 



A wah, did ivver ! vvot a treat, 
Ta see thi father's sun, 

Cum forrad, lad, an sit ta dahn. 
An al set the kettle on. 



Nay, nay. ses ah, ah'm noan o'th em 
'At calls at t'time by t'clock. 

An bumps em dahn it corner chair. 
An gloars reyt hard at t'jock. 

Tha nontkate witta hod thee tung. 
He'll sooin be here I'se think, 

Soa if thall sit an leet thi pipe, 
Ah'll fetch a sope o'drink. 

Owd lass, see ah, thart hey i bone, 

An rayther low i' beef; 
Ah barn, ses shoo, this year ur two, 

I've hed a deal o' greef. 
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Ah'm nut a wuxnan 'at oft spejks, 
Ur sings fowk doleful sengs, 

Bud ah can tell my mind ta thee^ 
Tha knaws wot things belengs. 



Tha noaticed ah noan lewkt sa staat» 

An ah can trewly say, 
Fro t'iast back end o't year ta nah, 

A've nut been weel a day. 



An wot wi sickness, wot we greef, 
Ah'm doin tha may depend ; 

Its been a weary moild an tew, 
Bud nah it gets near t'end. 



A've bowt all t'sister 'at ah hev 

A black merina gaan ; 
Fowk thinks ah m rarely off, but lad 

Ah' thenkful 'at ah m baan. 



Wet t'wurld an ivvery thing at's in't, 
Ah'm crost to that degree, 

That mony a time it day ah've pra'd 
Ta lig ma daan an dee. 



What ah've to (ak fro t'least it haase 
Is moar nur flesh can bear, 

It is'nt just a time be chonce 
Bud ivvery day it year. 



Noa livin sowl a'top o't earth. 

Wor tried as ah've been tried ; 
There's noabdy bud the Lord an me^ 

At knaws what ah've ta bide. 



Fro t'wind it t'stomach , t'rewmetism, 

An tengin pains it goom ; 
Fro'coffs and cowds, an t'spine it back 

Ah suffer marterdum. 



Bud noabdy pities ma, or thinks 

Ah'm ailin owt at all ; 
T' poar slave mun tug an tew wit wark 

Wolivver shoo can crawl. 

An Johnny's t'moast unfeelin brewt 

At iwer ware a heead. 
He woddunt weg a hand ur fooit 

If I wur all bud deead. 

It midst o' all ah've hed ta dew, 
That rong wur nivver t'man 

Ta fotch a coil, ur scar a fleg, 
Ur wesh a pot ur pan. 



Fowk ses 'ar Sal al sooin be wed, 
Bud t'thowt on't turns ma sick, 

Ah'd rayther hing hur up by t'neck, 
Ur see hur berrid wick. 



An if ah new a bam o' mine 
Wur bom ta lead my life. 

Ah suddent think it wor a sin 
Ta stick hur wi a knife. 



Ah've axed ar Johnny twenty times 
Ta bring a sweep to t'door. 

Bud nah, afoar al speyk agean, 
Ah'U sit it haaae an smoar. 



An then, gooid grashus, what a wind 
Comes whewin throot doar sneck. 

Ah felt it all t'last winter like 
A whittle at my neck. 



That sink-pipe tu gate stopt wi muck 

Aboon a fortnit sin. 
So ivvery aar it day wit slops, 

Am treshin aht and in. 



Aw ! when ah think hah ah've been tret. 

An ah ah tew an strive. 
To tell the t'honest trewth, ah'm capt 

Ta fynd mesen alive. 



When he's been rakin aht at neet, 

At markit ur at fair, 
Sitch thowts hes coom inta me heead 

As lifted up me air. 



Ah've thowt, ay lad, when tha cums hoam, 
Thai fynd ma hung by t'neck. 

Bud then ah've mebbe thowt agean 
At t'coord ud happen brek. 



Ur else ah've muttered if it wom't . 

Sa dark, an cowd, an weet, 
Ah'd go to't navvy, or to t'dam 

An draand mesen ta neet. 

Its greef lad, nowt at all bud greef, 

At wastes me day be day ; 
So Sattan temts ma cos am wake 

To put meseln away. 

Towd chap heard pairt o* what shoo sed, 

As he cum clomping in. 
An shaated in a red-faced ragei 

Od rot it, hod the din. 
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Then Nan began to froth an fume. 

An fis like botteld drink, 
Wat then, tha's entered t'haase agean, 

Tha offald lewkin slink. 



Tha nivver cums theas doors within 
Bud tha mun curse an sweear. 

An try ta bring ma ta me grave 
Wi breedin hurries hear. 



At thee an thine sin wed we wor 



Ah've taen no end o' greef, 
An nab tha stamps ma under t'fooit, 
Tha murderin roag an theef. 



Tha yillan, gimma wat ah browt 
At day at we wnr wed, 

An nivver moar wi one like thee 
Will ah set fooit el)ed. 



Here t'dowdy lifted tull her een 

A yard a gooid lin check, 
An sobbed, an roared, an rocked heneoi 

Aa if hur art ud breck. 



An then shoo rave reit up be't rooits 

A undful of hur air, 
An fittered like a deein duk 

An shutturd aht at tchair* 



Aw, Johnny ! run fort' doctur, lad. 
Ah feel ah cant tell hah ; 

See Johnny, leet thee pipe ogean, 
Shool coom abaht enah. 



Ses ah, ah nivver saw a chap 

Sa easyfiil an fot, 
Thall suarly lend a elpin and 

Ta lift hur of at plat. 



Bud better hed it been for him 
If he'd neer sturr'd a peg ; 

Mygarturst what a pawse he gat 
Fro Nan rumatic leg. 



Sooin, vairy soin, shoo coom abaht 
An flang, an tare, an rave 

E sich a way as fu cud dew 
We one fooit i ther grave. 



An at it went hur tung agean. 
That mtnnit shoo fan eeaae, 

Tha villan tha, tha knaws thee ways 
Brings on sitch girds as theeas. 



Aw if thad strike ma stiiF at once, 
Ur stab ma to me hart, 

A then cud dee content, for fowk 
Ud naw reyt wot ta art. 



Unfeelin brewt, unfeelin brewt, 

Ah neer wur weel an strong ; 
Thears nobbut one thing cheers mah nah. 
Ah cannut last sa long. 



Ta stand up in a thing ats reyt, 

It isant i me natur, 
There is at knaws ah awlus wor 

A poor, soft, quiat cratur. 



Wun thing ah can say If me life 
Ta neet sud end it leeaie, 

Ah've doin me dewty, au tha knaws 
Ah awlus strave for peease. 



Ah knaw, ah knaw at ah'm it gate^ 
Thas uther oats ta thresh ; 

So when ah*s dun for tha ma wed 
Yon gooid for nowt young tresh. 



Then Nan pooVd summat aht ot drawer 

Whife 88 a summer claad ; 
Ses I ta Johnny, What's that thear ? 

Ses Johnny Its a shraad. 



An t'coffin coom, iu, bud ah sware 

A woddunt ha^ it haase. 
So, when shoe's muled, shoo sews at that, 

As quiat as a maase. 



Then Nan lewkt at me we a Icwk 

So yonderly an sad, 
Tha'll coom to t'berrin ? Yus, says ah, 

Ah sail be varry diad. 



An bid thee Mother, Johnny cried, 

An ax thee Uncle Ben, 
For all hur prayers for sudden deeath, 

Sal hev my best * Amen.' 



JOHN PRATT, PRINTER, ETC., BUI6QATE, SHIPLEY. 
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